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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE BIBLE TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION’ 


IRVING F. WOOD 
SMITH COLLEGE 


N 1649 a translation of the Quran was published in 
B London. Its title page read in part, “The Alcoran of 
Mahomet, translated out of the Arabique in French ... 
newly Englished, for the satisfaction of all that desire to 
look into the Turkish Vanities.” It contained a “needful 
Caveat or Admonition for those who desire to know what 
use may be made of, or if there be danger in reading the 
Alcoran.” In this Admonition those of weak or unstable 
minds are warned away from this dangerous book.? 

Such was at that time the attitude of the Christian world 
toward other religions; an attitude unquestioned for many 
centuries. The only source of religion was the Bible. Out- 
side of Christianity and Judaism lay only “the welter of 
heathenism,” in Calvin’s phrase; a mass of unreasonable 
superstition, unworthy of the attention of any scholar en- 
lightened by the true religion. At best, it was the untaught 
imaginings of the natural man; at worst, the deceit of the 
devil. In any case, it was not to be taken seriously as 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the Society of Biblical Liter- 
ature and Exegesis at a meeting held in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City, December 27, 1927. 

2 First American edition, Springfield, 1808. This omits the “Ad- 
monition,” and has a preface beginning, “This book is a long confer- 
ence of God, the angels, and Mahomet, which that false prophet very 
grossly invented.” 

1 
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religion. Religion was found in the Bible, and in the Bible 
only. 

Much water has run under the bridge since then. It is 
a far cry from that attitude to the condition of thought 
about religion at the present day. The older attitude seems 
so antiquated that it is usually called mediaeval. In fact, 
however, the change has largely come within the last century. 
Tt is only fifty-six years since the publication of James Free- 
man Clarke’s Ten Great Religions, the first popular expression 
of the serious attempt to study other religions offered to the 
American public. 

It is not necessary to enumerate at length the reasons for 
this change. They include the whole range of the modern 
broadened vision of the world. They grow out of the romance 
of the discovery that Sanskrit was allied to the European 
languages, leading to the study of the religious literature 
embodied in that language; the growing understanding of 
other races; the gradual approach to the unification of the 
world; the later application of evolution to the human race 
and its cultures; and, not the least, the better understanding 
of the biblical religions themselves. All this led with in- 
creasing urgency to the attempt to understand other religions. 
Understanding bred tolerance. But even a Christian can see 
that tolerance is a snobbish word, and that sympathy must 
take its place. The history of religion is the profoundest 
attempt to understand the inner life, the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, of all the peoples of the earth, ever made in 
the field of scholarship. 

The result of this has been that the Bible takes its place 
beside other sacred literatures as only one of the great docu- 
ments in the religious evolution of mankind. Moreover, since 
a knowledge of the Biblical religions is often assumed—how 
mistakenly we all know—-to be the common possession of 
intelligent people, the emphasis of students of the history of 
religion is often thrown upon those Oriental religions which 
require much explanation if they are to be understood by 
Occidentals; or even upon the religious ideas and_ practices 
of primitive races. 7 
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So far has the pendulum swung in this direction that the 
student of the Bible sometimes seems to be the acolyte at a 
minor shrine in the great temple where are placed the altars 
of the religions of the world. It is time for the pendulum 
to swing back somewhat. Bible students may well claim the 
supremacy of the Bible among the literary sources of the 
History of Religion; not on the old ground that it presents 
the true religion and all the rest are false, but on the ground 
that it is the literature of greatest importance. It presents 
much material in better form than any other literature; and 
it presents some supremely important elements not presented 
at all elsewhere. 

The most important literature for the history of religion 
is that which meets the following tests: 


1. The literature expressing the widest range of religious 
experience. 

2. The literature showing most clearly the growth from 
lower to higher religious experience. 

3. The literature presenting most fully the effects of their 
religion upon the life of a people. 

4. The literature exhibiting most plainly religious standards 
of permanent value. 


In short, the most valuable literature is that from which we 
can deduce most clearly the laws of the evolution of religion. 
The formal statement of those laws is yet, for the most part, 
to be made, because the science of the history of religion is 
still in its formative stage. It is precisely at this formative 
stage that the relative value of sources becomes supremely 
important. I am led to deal with this subject because it 
seems to me that the history of religion is liable to base 
its conclusions upon partial, obscure, and sometimes erratic 
sources, while ignoring a source fuller, clearer, and more 
widely representative of religious development. The only per- 
sons from whom we can expect such a presentation of this 
source as will redress the balance are the biblical scholars. 

1. The first point—that the most valuable literature is that 
which expresses the widest range of religious experience— 

1* 
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immediately sets the Bible immeasurably above any other 
literature. 

Religion is a protean movement and plays on all the keys 
of life in one form or another. I am not now raising the 
question of whether any other people have had as various 
religious experiences as the Hebrews of the Old Testament 
and their successors of the New Testament. Be that as it 
may, no other people have expressed such various experiences 
in a body of religious literature. Consider the extraordinary 
kaleidoscope of Hebrew history, all interpreted in terms of 
religion, and all finding expression in the literature. Add to 
this the remarkable outburst of new hope and enthusiasm of 
nascent Christianity in the New Testament, and you have a 
mass of religious experience before which any other literature 
pales like the moon at sunrise. Robinson, in his recent Out- 
line Introduction to the History of Religion, makes a mild 
statement when he says, “There is no other religion whose 
history we trace with more clearness, for we have literature 
coming from practically all except the very earliest period” 
(p. 154). Add to this the shifts of religious thought which 
made the variations of prophet and priest, of national and 
personal religion, of monolatry and monotheism, of Hokhmah 
and Apocalypse, and there is here a wider range of material 
than in any other body of religious literature. 

For the nearest comparison, as for so many other things 
in the history of religion, one must turn to the literature of 
the two great religions of India. For present purposes we 
may take them together, treating the literatures of Hinduism 
and Buddhism as in some measure paralleling the biblical 
literatures of Judaism and Christianity; though the parallelism 
is by no means perfect. Acknowledging the impossibility of 
accurately dating the early Hindu literature, we may say 
that the extent of time covered by the Indian literature is 
quite as great as that of the biblical literature. There is 
also variety in kind. There are hymns, laws, ritual directions, 
the beginnings of philosophy; if we include the Pali Buddhist 
scriptures, we shall add biography of a sort. There are fables 
and folktales, the poetry of quietistic feeling and, in the 
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Dhammapada, a collection of proverbial wisdom and maxims 
comparable to the Hebrew Hokhmah. 

Does not such a variety equal that of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures? It certainly contains, as we shall see 
later, one element which is not a part of the Bible; but 
even with this, and with the wide extent of time and variety 
of content, it does not present as wide a range of experience. 

The reason is this: the Indian scriptures are detached 
from history; the biblical scriptures are embedded in history. 
No one could gain from the Hindu writings the remotest 
idea of the vicissitudes of national life. The priest and the 
forest hermit are the two classes of persons concerned; and 
even where, as in the Laws of Manu and the Buddhist writ- 
ings, the layman and householder come into consideration, it 
is only as individuals, and even then somewhat nebulously. 
We miss the throb of the multifarious problems of life. 
There is only one problem; how to gain good for the in- 
dividual. The nation and its life never appear at all. The 
triumphs and disasters of national life, its prosperity and 
adversity, the judgments of its rulers as righteous or wicked, 
the tragedy of holding faith in a god who either cannot or 
will not save his people, the necessity for new standards of 
conduct and a new conception of God, the enlarging vision 
forced by the events of the passing centuries, all these things, 
so familiar to the reader of the Bible, are not in the Hindu 
scriptures. 

“Religion is what the individual does with his own solitari- 
ness,” says Professor Whitehead (Religion in the Making, 
pp. 16, 47). For the historian of religion that is only the 
beginning of it. What a man is in his relation to others, 
that is the outcome. No religious literature which takes 
account only of man as a solitary being facing a solitary 
Supreme, will ever be a prime source for the history of 
religion. The religious man must be a social man before his 
religion is complete. The Bible presents a wider range of 
religious social experience than can be found anywhere else. 

2. The Bible presents most clearly the growth from lower 
to higher religious experience. 
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Here are two questions: Which presents the widest range 
between lower and higher stages of religion; and, which ex- 
hibits most clearly the growth from one to the other? Most 
of the scriptures of the world present only a single stage of 
religious progress. Obviously that is true of the Quran; so 
it is of the Confucian Classics and the Taoist writings. In 
the Avesta the Gathas stand at a different stage from the 
later writings, though which is lower and which higher might 
be a nice question. The Christian New Testament also 
represents only one stage. The Hebrew scriptures give us a 
wide range from a very primitive to a very high stage. The 
closest comparison which can be made is again with the 
Hindu literature. The Vedic hymns represent a primitive 
type of religion. The gods are mostly nature forces, some- 
what vaguely personified into anthropomorphic beings. The 
worship is simple, though rapidly becoming complex. It 
represents the stage when the head of the state or household 
is the sacrificer, but already the priesthood is in process of 
growth. 

But even so, the primitive elements in the Bible represent 
an earlier stage. The Vedic hymns record a ritual stage 
approximating the beginning of the Hebrew kingdom, not 
the patriarchal traditions. The hymns are remembered and 
recited by attendants already well on the way toward priestly 
claims of authority, even though the sacrificer is still a lay- 
man. On the other hand, no priest dictated the words or 
the actions of the family heads in the patriarchal traditions. 
Whatever may be the historic origins of those old stories, 
they antedate a priesthood. They also present a far wider 
range of life. Students of the Vedas have exercised much 
skill in reconstructing from these fossil fragments the living 
structure of early Indian society. The student of early Israel 
has a much easier task, in spite of all the problems of Hexa- 
teuchal sources. Folk-stories are always richer revelations of 
the varieties of life than are liturgies. 

At the other end of the line the Hebrew and the Hindu 
literature each reach a conclusion beyond which nothing can 
go. The Hindu thought issues in a pantheistic monism which 
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marks the end of the road in that direction. Hebrew thought 
reaches a personal monotheism which is the end of the road 
in that direction. But the full, clear statement of Hindu 
pantheism comes only in the sutras and commentaries of the 
Vedantic philosophy, after the close of the Hindu accepted 
canon. In the canon we only have pantheism shadowed forth 
in the half lights of the Upanishads. It is as though the 
clear expression of monotheism only came in the Jerusalem 
Talmud, or in the writings of Augustine. 

3. The Bible expresses more fully the effect of their religion 
on the life of the people than does any other bedy of sacred 
literature. 

Any real religion always has an effect on the life of ‘the 
people. The effect is usually, not always, good. Religions 
usually buttress the best recognized morals of the culture 
ia which they exist. They put upon these morals religious 
sanctions. They also meet in some measure the spiritual 
needs of man. They would not have lived so long had they 
not done so. Through them the Logos speaks. to men words 
of the living God; and some men, listening to the words; 
have come into fellowship with God. Many of us, Iam 
sure, have known people in other religions whom we are 
glad to recognize as spiritual kinsmen. We have found our- 
selves more at harmony with them than we have with non- 
religious persons of our own race. Dr. K. L. Reichelt says 
in Truth and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism (Shanghai 
1927), speaking particularly of the “Pure Land” sect,'“Some 
are lost in a disintegrating atheism. But there is also quite 
a considerable body of monks, nuns and lay Buddhists who 
throughout their lives show that they are inspired with a 
spirit of strong spiritual power, so that they not only become 
good and pious people, but also are a help and blessing to 
society in general” (p. 156). I could, were this the ‘place, 
speak of others, of whom the same high testimony might ‘be 
given. I am, however, not now speaking of what the student 
of the history of religion finds when he comes in contact 
with . living religions, but of the literature: upon:.which . he 
must largely depend for information. His: personal *. contacts 
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will usually be few; his contacts through literature will be 
many. 

For the most part, the literature of the great Oriental 
religions is in a social vacuum. It is sometimes liturgical, 
sometimes abstractly philosophical or theoretical. Sometimes, 
however, it expresses the experience of the writers in such 
a way that the thrill of discovered truth is felt pulsating 
through it. Such is the quietism which reveals itself in 
certain books of the Pali Buddhist canon. One feels that a 
peace has entered the minds of the writers and laid its 
calming hand on the fevered brow of life. It is akin to 
Paul’s experience, “Wherefore being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
feeling of peace is abundantly expressed in the Thera-Theri 
Gatha, translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids as Psalms of the 
Early Buddhists (London, 1909). Poem after poem ends 
with expressions of peace, often in the same words. “Cool 
am I now, knowing Nibbana’s peace,” is a frequent wording. 
(See Psalms of the Early Buddhists: The Sisters, p. 19, and 
often.) There is also another delightful little poem, in which, 
under the allegory of a herdsman resting at night after his 
day’s work is done, is figured the peace of the man who has 
conquered desire.* 

One is tempted to dally too long in this attractive field 
of Buddhist literature. Here are weary wanderers on the 
path of life who have found the peace that passeth under- 
standing; found it, not in mystic trance, but in the quietistic 
peace that comes with the knowledge that one has entered 
upon the path to the greatest good, and need wander aim- 
lessly no longer. It is a very genuine religious experience. 
We can sympathize with the experience, although we should 
base it for ourselves upon a different foundation. 

But after all, that is only one phase of life. What was 
the effect of religion upon other phases? What of its effect 
upon the life of the community, upon the state, upon all 


3 Sutta Nipata, Dhaniya Sutta, Sacred Books of the East (S. B. E.), 
Vol. 10. Also Rhys Davids, American Lectures: Buddhism, p. 167 f. 
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that we include in education, upon the codes of business life 
and the success of the home, and the ideals by which men 
live? 

In the scriptures of the Oriental religions there are some 
legal and ethical writings which place conduct and social 
relations upon a religious basis. Such are the Zoroastrian 
code in the Vendidad and much else in the Avesta, and 
the Buddhist collection of precepts, the Dhammapada. Here 
may be classed the Confucian Li Ki, though that is hardly 
religious in the usual sense. Outside the canons, but in 
positions of great authority, are the Hindu Laws of Manu, 
the Chinese Classic of Filial Piety,‘ and the Taoist Book of 
Actions and Retributions.® One should perhaps mention the 
Code of Hammurabi and the famous 125th chapter of the 
Book of the Dead. But even if certain other writings were 
added, the proportionate amount of such material in any one 
religion, possibly excepting Zoroastrianism, would be very 
much less than in the Bible. The religion of the Bible -is, 
to borrow the bad scholastic slang of the day, extravert, not 
introvert. It is usually looking out upon its world, rather 
than in upon the mind of the writers. In the Psalms the 
writers sometimes speak from the depths of their own lives. 
One finds repentance, trust and peace, expressed—I hope I 
do not speak the words of prejudice—with more clearness, 
if not more beauty, than even in the Buddhist literature 
mentioned above. More often, however, the biblical writers 
look beyond themselves. No other religion has a literature 
like that of the prophets, reflecting like a mirror the thoughts 
of the times; or the narrative writers, interpreting legend 
and history in terms of religion. To illustrate: Malachi and 
Nehemiah present, each in his own way, very remarkable 
pictures of the effects of religion working under the various 
concrete conditions of actual life. One would have to look 
far to find anything equaling these small books in the sacred 
literatures of other religions. 


4 §. B. E., Vol. Il. 
5 §. B. E, Vol. XL: T’ai Shang, p. 233-246. Also Chicago, 1906. 
T’ai Shang Kan-ying P’ien. 
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4. The literature exhibiting most plainly standards of per- 
manent religious value. 

There are certain standards of value upon which most, if 
not all, religions high enough to produce any literature would 
unite. They are such as: a clear conception of the Supreme 
Power, by whatever name it may be named; a plain and 
open way by which man may come into relation to that 
Power; the religious expression that we call worship; a con- 
ception of the ideal destiny of man; a “way of salvation” 
by which man may attain that destiny. Here I am not 
inclined to press the superiority of the biblical literature as 
I think it can be pressed at other points. I do not think 
that the Bible states its fundamental standards more clearly 
than the scriptures of other great religions. If it seems to 
us to do so, that is probably because of our greater familiar- 
ity with it. When I imagine myself coming to the Bible as 
a new book and opening it at random to find its religious 
teaching, I sympathize strongly with the Buddhist monk in 
Nanking who said to me: “I have tried to read the Christian 


Bible, but I could not understand it. It seemed to me very 
confused.” But I do not think, on the other hand, that the 
Bible presents its religious standards less plainly than do the 
scriptures of other religions. As to their being standards of 
greater religious value, I am quite willing to leave the course 
of human history to decide. 


Laying aside now the general points, may we consider 
certain special phases of religious history in which the Bible 
is of particular value. 

There is one phase in which the Bible is unique. No 
other scripture gives the religious biography of a nation. 
The most fruitful historical classification of religions is into 
primitive or tribal, national, and personal. All religions run 
back directly or indirectly into the primitive stage. All high 
religions are personal, or have strong personal elements. He 
who would study national religions, however, is driven to the 
Bible as his source. It is possibly due to this fact that, 
while we have elaborate studies of primitive religion, and 
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not less thorough studies of mysticism and other elements in 
personal religion, the national stage has been much neglected. 
It is not a necessary factor in the understanding of the 
Indian religions, of Buddhism, nor even of Islam, and cer- 
tainly not of Christianity. Confucianism culminates in a 
fascinating system of state ethics, but it is not national in 
the sense in which we are using the term. 

One feels that Zoroastrianism just missed the national 
element. In the Gathic hymns there are suggestions of a 
national situation—other races encroach upon their territories 
and endanger their flocks. But this nationalism in the reli- 
gion has two limitations: it relates to only one situation, and 
it is only stated in these hymns—the prayer-books and laws 
which make the rest of the Avesta being as blind to national 
vicissitudes as prayer-books are wont to be. What an oppor- 
tunity the Persian national history might have offered for 
religious interpretation! Ahura Mazda was a national god 
in almost as full a sense as was Jahveh. When Alexander's 
conquest swept aside the Achaemenian kings there must have 
been the same sort of religious crisis which met Israel at 
the exile. The problem of holding faith in their god must 
have been a real problem. The same situation was duplicated, 
with probably more intensity, at the Mohammedan conquest. 
But there was neither a Persian Ezekiel nor Second Isaiah, 
nor later a Nehemiah, to record the tragedy and hope of 
the nation’s religion. In the Quran there is the conscious- 
ness of the Arab people; there is the pride in the city of 
Mecca and the tense feeling of the sin of her citizens; but 
there is nothing properly national and, like the Gathic 
hymns, there is the picture of only one situation. In the 
Jewish scriptures the national element occupies more than 
half the material, and covers the entire recorded period of 
national life. 

National religion developes a loftier conception of God 
than primitive religion held. As the king of a nation be- 
comes more of a personage than the chief of a tribe, so the 
god of a nation becomes greater than the god of a tribe. 
He is more remote and lofty, approached with greater respect 
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and awe. The worship of the god, like the audience of the 
king, becomes hedged about with formality. This is the stage 
when great temples, priestly functions, splendid ritual, are 
natural and right. Now in all the history of the world 
there is no place where the growth of this kind of deity 
and his worship are so clearly portrayed as in the Hebrew 
literature. The tribal stage of the religion remained till after 
the settlement in Palestine. In Judges 5 the southern tribes 
are neither summoned nor expected to come to the help of 
the tribes of the north. The common god served in no 
effective measure to bind them together. Here is the tribal 
mental attitude. When at last, under David, the tribes were 
united, then the national religious attitude arose; and the god 
became greater. In several ways we can trace the change. 
One way of detecting it is in the elimination of the cruder 
anthropomorphism from the older folk-tales. By the time J 
and E were edited, the national life had placed God on a 
pedestal of dignity. There seems to have been a growing 
hesitancy to repeat the old tales in their early form. We 
are familiar with the use of Malakh Jahveh where, before 
the story is finished, it becomes evident that Jahveh himself, 
and no “messenger,” figured in the earlier tale. Gideon, dis- 
cussing the troubles of the country with “Malakh Jahveh” 
amid the dust of the threshing floor (Judges 6 11); Manoah, 
conversing with Malakh Jahveh (Judges 13), are illustrations. 

Now what had happened in Israel between the time of 
the Judges and the ninth century, that their original anthro- 
pomorphism needed to be shaded down? The greatest thing 
had happened that could happen to a religion at that stage. 
It had passed from tribal to national, and God had been 
placed on a throne of higher majesty. Another mark of the 
growing greatness of God is the more formal organization of 
worship. Temple and priesthood flower naturally in the 
national period. The power of local priesthoods needs no 
national unity; it has grown on all soils. But the power of 
a unified, national priesthood is one result of the growth of 
a nation. The greater God calls for a greater worship, more 
stately and formal. The elaboration of the worship and the 
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power of the priesthood act and react on each other, each 
increment of increased power in one lifting the other a stage 
higher. 

Other elements besides nationalism increase the dignity of 
worship and the power of the priesthood. In India, during 
and after the Vedic period, ritualism and priesthood acted 
and reacted, till the Brahmanas present a religion almost 
turned magic, and the Brahman caste fastened a priesthood 
permanently on Indian civilization. The history of Christian- 
ity presents another phase of the action and reaction of 
ritual and priesthood. No other religious history, however, 
gives any account of the growth of ritual and priesthood as 
a part of the growth of national religion. This is a unique 
contribution of Israel. 

And how fully the Bible gives the story! How clearly 
the steps of the development can be traced! The old local 
shrines of the tribal stage hold their place while the temple 
at Jerusalem grows in importance from the private shrine 
of the luxury-loving Solomon to a national religious center. 
When the time was ripe, the Deuteronomic law swept away 
the shrines to exalt the temple; but even that might not 
have been effective without the tragedy of the fall of Jeru- 
salem and the exile. The story of the temple is exceedingly 
enlightening for the history of national religion. 

The shrine which will best compare with this temple is 
the Altar of Heaven in Peking. That also was a national 
place of worship. It was the one place in the nation where 
the highest god was worshipped. But there the likeness 
ends and contrast begins. This Altar did not represent the 
triumph of a national priesthood, but was the survival of the 
pre-priestly stage, when the head of the family or state did 
the worship for his people. The Emperor sacrificed for the 
nation. The divine Power, Heaven, there worshipped, became 
increasingly an abstract principle more than a personal god. 
Other gods satisfied the religious needs of the people. It is 
as though in Israel the ritual of the Mosaic day had survived 
in the temple, the king only worshiping Jahveh twice a year; 
and the people had developed unhindered their tendency to 
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Baal worship. The temple would have lost most of its value 
for the history of religion. 

The national tendency to exalt ritual and priesthood had 
in Israel its checks and balances. One was in the popular 
worship of the local Baals. It is possible that for a time 
the growing dignity of the national God may have even in- 
creased the influence of the Baals. Jahveh lived above. The 
Baals lived with the people. Jahveh was the God of Israel’s 
armies. The Baal gave them their corn and wine, if they 
poured oil on his mazzebah. Another check was the work 
of the prophets. The tendency of the more formal worship 
of a greater god is always to transform a living religion into 
magical forms and priestly fees. It is a great step in pro- 
gress when national religion lifts a god into greatness, but 
the next step is over a precipice. This step the prophets 
succeeded in keeping Israel from taking, but it required all 
their power to do it. The prophets were themselves ardent 
nationalists, but their protest was against the fruitage of 
national religion. 

Another unique contribution of the Bible is the record of 
the growth of personal from national religion. The greatest 
step in the evolution of religion is that from the institutional 
to the personal stage. The institution may be tribal, national, 
or priestly. In any case, the god of the institutional religion 
holds his relation to man, not directly, but because of man’s 
dependence on, or affiliation with, some other person or 
group of persons. In India personal religion arose in the 
midst of a most extreme system of ritualism. It came in two 
forms, Buddhism and orthodox philosophy. Buddha cut free 
from institutionalism altogether, and founded a wholly personal 
religion on the basis of Hindu conceptions. The orthodox 
religion devised a most ingenious way of meeting the eternal 
conflict between the institutional and the personal. When a 
man became old, and his hair grey, and he saw the son of 
his son, he might leave his home and go into the forest and 
there seek truth by meditation.* This scheme divides life. 


6 §. B. H., Vol. XXV, Laws of Manu, ch. VI, 1 ff. 
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During the greater part of it man is under the priesthood. 
In his old age he becomes an individualist. Thus the irre- 
concilable was reconciled; but it worked only because of in- 
difference. Most men never passed beyond the priestly stage; 
which was no great matter, for there were numberless in- 
carnations ahead of them. Some, like Buddha, became forest 
hermits without waiting for old age. The whole history of 
the rise of personal religion in India is extremely inter- 
esting. 

In Israel personal religion was born of national religion, 
was formed within it and nourished by its blood. The whole 
process of its development is traced for us in the Hebrew 
literature. Instead of coming from a conflict, personal reli- 
gion arose and grew and reached its completion among the 
most devoted and effective champions of nationalism, the 
prophets. The religion of the prophets was not unique. It 
rests on a very wide-spread belief that man can do deeds 
and speak words inspired by deity. Here was the beginning 
of personal religion. But the prophet did not immediately 
draw the conclusion that the relation between God and. all 
men was personal, for his own personal relation was only 
because he was a messenger to the nation. The second step 
was his conviction that God required righteousness between 
man and man. Now sin and righteousness are personal. The 
actions were of individuals, but the prophets promised reward 
and threatened punishment to the nation, without discrimin- 
ation between individuals. This could not go on indefinitely. 
At some time, under some circumstances, the fact that ethics 
is personal must break up the national tradition of religion, 
however hoary with age it might be. That time came with 
the exile. The great step from national to personal religion 
was taken consciously by the young priest Ezekiel, as he 
strove to find a new basis for the shattered religion, its 
national foundations overthrown by the overthrow of the 
walls of Jerusalem. It came not without preparation. The 
experiences of many prophets, and the growing sense of in- 
dividual responsibility for ethical conduct, had paved the way 
for the new idea. When once it came to clear consciousness, 
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personal religion was always thereafter an unquestioned factor 
of Hebrew religion. 

How the national factor still persisted; how the two stood 
side by side without open conflict; how they nevertheless 
raised problems not always easy to answer; how Christianity 
dropped the national and kept the personal; these are facts 
so familiar that I need not dwell on them. What I am 
interested in emphasizing now is that the Bible lays out for 
our inspection the fullest and clearest exhibit available of the 
beginning, development and culmination of this most important 
step in the growth of religion. 

The growth of monotheism furnishes another element of 
very great value. The biblical record of it is unique in two 
ways. First, nowhere else can the development of monotheism 
be so clearly traced. It is easy to see how the earlier pro- 
phetic monolatry led to it. The final outburst of clear and 
uncompromising monotheism in Second Isaiah has no parallel 
in other literatures. Chemists speak of the nascent state, 
when a chemical compound, at the moment of its formation, 
is more potent than at any other time. To catch a religious 
idea in its nascent state is one of the joys of scholarship; 
and here it is, for monotheism. 

Second, it is the one place where we can trace the growth 
of an ethical monotheism. Other religions have recognized 
only one Supreme Power in the universe. Sometimes it came 
from the exaltation of one god above his fellows. Such was 
the brief interlude of monotheism which Akhnaton interjected 
in Egypt’s polytheism. In India it came as the result of 
philosophical reasoning on the nature of reality and issued, 
not in monotheism, but in an impersonal monism. In China 
it came from the recognition of a single source for the order 
of the universe. Here, too, the usual interpretation of this 
Supreme, Tien, Heaven, has been impersonal, though I have 
met Confucian scholars who disagreed. So does Bruce, in 
his excellent study, Chu Hsi and His Masters.’ In Japanese 
Buddhism the impersonal Dharmakaya, drawn ultimately from 


7 J. P. Bruce, London, 1923. 
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Indian monism, sometimes receives attributes which belong 
only to a personal God.* But in none of these cases is 
the monotheism primarily ethical in its origin. To see the 
development of an ethical Supreme Being we must come to 
the Bible. 

Another idea whose growth can be traced in the Bible is 
that of the love of God. Rising out of the tragedy of life 
with Hosea, carried on by the Deuteronomic writers, taken 
into personal religion by the Psalmists, exalted to be the 
central attribute of God in the New Testament, its history 
lies open to view. The conception has one counterpart in 
other religions, although that is a less vivid, fructifying idea. 
It is the Confucian conception often translated Benevolence, 
but which seems really to be worthy the name Love. We 
do not know its history, and its interpretation has been 
more abstract, less richly human, than the biblical conception 
of the love of God. This is natural, for Heaven, whose chief 
attribute it is, has itself been mostly regarded as abstract. 
Love has been a principle in the universe, setting a standard 
for the actions of man, not because of loyalty to a personal 
God, but because “a reasonable being should act reasonably.” 

Life after death is another belief whose history can be 
traced in the Bible more fully than in other scriptures. It 
passes from the idea of a shadowy realm of the dead, common 
in all primitive religions, to a life where punishment and 
reward redress the seeming injustices of this world. 

Three times religion has developed the idea of a future 
life ethically related to the present life. Once was the karma 
of India—a karma working itself out at least partly in 
reincarnations. Once was the vivid, picturesque ideas of 
judgment and future life in Zoroastrianism.’ Once was the 
Hebrew conception of heaven and hell, more clearly revealed 


8 See Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, pp. 223, 232-241. 
“It is a living spirit that manifests itself in nature as well as in 
thought” (p. 223). “Dharmakaya is not only an intelligent mind, but a 
loving heart” (p. 232). 

* Bruce, Chu Hsi and his Masters, pp. 268 ff. 

10 Arda Virét XVIT. See also S. B. B., XXIII, pp. 314 ff.. 342 ff. 
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in the New Testament than in the Hebrew canon itself. 
The genesis of karma is so obscure that scholars question 
if it may not be traced to the aborigines of India." The 
Zoroastrian idea has no history; it appears, no one can tell 
how or whence, in the literature. The Hebrew idea can be 
traced through its various stages, from the beginning of the 
decline of the primitive sheol, to the new and independent 
belief in life after death. 


The Bible student cannot, however, claim as his own the 
entire range of religious experience. ‘Two elements some- 
times found in that experience are, one mostly, the other 
entirely, wanting. The first is mysticism. ‘he cultivation of 
the mystic trance is not inculcated. That the prophets some- 
times had mystic experiences is well known. These were the 
by-products of their intense devotion to Jahveh. The pro- 
phets never erected them into standards of religious experi- 
ence. They never said to the people, “You must have these 
experiences if you would come into relation with God.” That 
is exactly what the real mystic, Hindu, Buddhist, Sufi or 
Christian, does say. The Bible does not teach mysticism as 
a necessary religious experience. 

The other experience is the approach to God by philo- 
sophy. The Bible does not philosophize. No writer in it 
raises the question of what is reality, or of the relation of 
the essential substance of man to the essential substance of 
the universe. That this problem, abstract as it is, may be 
made the basis of religion, and even of emotional religion, 
Hindu philosophy shows. That it failed wholly to satisfy 
human needs is shown by the rise of Buddhism, which in its 
earlier stages rejected philosophy as not having “to do with 
the fundamentals of religion,”"? and by the popular devotion 


11 “While the conceptions of karma and reincarnation are unquestion- 
ably the work of the Aryan mind, it need not be denied that the 
suggestions may have come from the aborigines, who believed that after 
death their souls lived in animal bodies.” Radhakrishnan, Indian Philo- 
sophy, Vol. I, p. 136. 

12 See Warren, Buddhism in Translation, p. 122. 
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to personal gods which India calls bhakti. The writers of 
the Bible do not even reject philosophy; they never consider 
it. A Hindu said to me: “I think that Christianity is a 
religion of bhakti, and not a religion of philosophy.” He was 
quite right; and the same is true of Judaism. 


This paper only touches upon the more obvious aspects of 
a great subject. There are excellent studies of the religion 
of the Bible; some of the best of them by members of this 
Society. I wish to make a plea for the next step in the 
progress, the treatment of this religion as a part of a wider 
field. The most important contributions in that field will 
come, I am confident, from the familiar pages of the Bible. 
Biblical scholarship will yet bear the leading part in the 
history of religion. 
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O one will question the predominantly Jewish character 

of the Christian movement in the initial stages of its 
history. Its home was Palestine. Its principal advocates 
were Jewish peasants. They spoke the Aramaic language, 
and had no thought of receiving into their fellowship any 
persons of non-Jewish blood and culture. But as early as 
the year 50 the new religion had spread to gentile lands 
where it quickly attracted to itself many converts. Some of 
these extra-Palestinian congregations were composed of both 
Jews and Gentiles. The church at Antioch in the time of 
Paul probably was made up of Jews, proselytes, and un- 
circumcized Greeks. At Corinth, on the other hand, the 
membership seems to have been mainly gentile from the start, 
while the group at Rome apparently included many Jews 
und proselytes. But within a relatively brief period, the 
earlier Jewish adherents of Christianity were largely supplanted 
by Gentiles. 

How Christianity, originally a purely Jewish undertaking, 
became within less than half a century after the death of 
Jesus a religion of the gentile world at large, is still an in- 
viting problem for the historian. The prominence of Paul 
in the New Testament literature has led most scholars to 
seek in him the key to this remarkable transition. His long- 
famous disputes with the Judaizing Christians of his day, 
who wished to bring all converts first within the Jewish fold 
in order to insure for them final salvation through belief on 
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Christ, has sometimes prompted the assertion that Paul is 
virtually the founder of gentile Christianity. Or, if he is 
not strictly its founder, at least he is given credit for com- 
prehending the real intention of Jesus and understanding 
the implications of Jesus’ mission more perfectly than had 
any previous disciple. If one wishes to claim Jesus as the 
real author of gentile Christianity, then Paul is its second 
founder, who quite overshadows the older apostolic leaders 
whose Semitic leanings are thought to have disqualified them 
for missionary activity beyond the confines of Judaism. 

One might say that it is of the very genius of Protestant- 
ism to revere Paul as the great liberator of Christianity from 
its Jewish bondage. His teaching regarding salvation by faith, 
in contrast with a salvation to be accomplished through the 
keeping of the Law, made possible a purely gentile religion; 
and it is popularly assumed that Paul set Jews aside_ as 
radically as gentile Christianity itself has remained separate 
from Judaism. One is not indeed to affirm that Paul was 
unaware or unappreciative of the large Jewish heritage that 
had gone into the making of his new faith. No one doubts 
that he saw in Christianity the fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecy, and that he took over the Bible of the Hebrews 
as wholeheartedly as it has been held during succeeding ages 
to be a properly Christian possession. On the other hand, it 
is commonly imagined that Paul believed as completely as did 
later generations of gentile Christians that God had established 
the new religion in order to rescue the treasures of revelation 
from the once chosen people and pass them on to a more 
efficient guardian, a gentile Christian church. 

Again, Protestantism’s preference for Paul over Peter has 
further augmented the disposition to sever the former from 
his original Jewish connections. The fact that Paul, under 
the heat of controversy, had affirmed Peter's specific work to 
be the preaching of the gospel to the Jews, has been taken 
as sufficient evidence for believing that Peter himself would 
have accepted this restricted definition of his task or that 
he at a later date would never have changed his conception 
of his mission. Then too, the early claim of the Roman 
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church to have been founded by Peter, who thus insured the 
supreme authority of the papacy, has proved to be historic- 
ally so questionable that Peter’s possible significance for the 
spread of Christianity beyond strictly Jewish boundaries has 
been only tardily appreciated by Protestants. Until within 
relatively recent times, their prevailing disposition has been 
to make Paul exclusively the one who deliberately placed 
himself in the foreground of missionary activity, with the 
definite purpose of establishing Christianity permanently in a 
new home among the Gentiles. He, it is thought, had been 
fully conscious of a conviction that the new enterprise could 
no longer be regarded as a Jewish affair and that in future 
it must accomplish its destiny as an increasingly gentile 
movement. 

In the Christianity of Paul there are so many things now 
known to have been quite un-Jewish, that it is not un- 
natural for present-day scholarship to emphasize his gentile 
proclivities rather than to stress his Jewish leanings. Modern 
research has made it quite evident that the Pauline christo- 
logy, the Pauline mysticism, and indeed elements of sacra- 
mentalism in the Pauline letters, have a much closer kinship 
with the current religions of the gentile world than they 
have with contemporary Judaism. The hero of faith whom 
Paul depicted as crucified and risen is more closely analogous 
to the hero-saviors of the pagan cults than to any figure 
discernible in Jewish tradition. Also the emotional experi- 
ence of the Corinthian group, acting under the permanent 
endowment of the Holy Spirit, which inspires its members to 
speak with tongues or display other activities of a highly 
emotional character, suggests nothing of the sobriety of Jewish 
worship exemplified in the contemporary synagogues. Then, 
too, in connection with the Christian rite of baptism and 
the observance of its religious meal, Paul exhibits sacramental 
tendencies not to be duplicated in the Jewish religion of 
his day. 

Recognizing the elements of validity in this more recent 
emphasis on distinctively gentile characteristics within the 
Christianity of Paul, we might think it all the more apparent 
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that his fight to liberate the new cause from bondage to the 
Jewish Law meant for him a conscious effort to establish a 
movement independent of Judaism, even of Jewish Christian- 
ity. Certainly there is no ambiguity in his affirmation of a 
gentile Christian’s independence of the law of circumcision. 
From the time the question first arises in connection with 
the activity of the legalists among the Galatian churches, on 
to the very end of Paul’s career, he never wavers in his 
defense of absolute liberty for gentile converts. A group of 
such believers, when baptized and endowed by the Holy 
Spirit and living a life of loyalty to the risen Christ both in 
public and private activities, constitutes for Paul an entirely 
legitimate and fully equipped Christian church. 

It is perfectly apparent to a modern observer that the 
logical outcome of Paul’s position was the rise of a new 
gentile church destined to become more and more distinct 
from Judaism. There is indeed no question regarding the 
abundant Jewish heritages that passed over into this gentile 
Christianity. They are too well known and too generally 
recognized today to call for further emphasis. In releasing 
these inheritances from subservience to Jewish legalism, Paul 
may be said to have preserved the noblest features in Juda- 
ism, while at the same time he made possible the spread of 
Christianity to the world at large. Thus he became the 
exponent of a new religion which, to use Baur’s phrase, is 
“the absolute power of the spiritual life.” In the attachment 
to Christ effected through faith, Paul is said to stand “on a 
platform where he is infinitely above Judaism, where he has 
passed far beyond all that is merely relative, limited, and 
finite in the Jewish religion, and has risen to the absolute 
religion.” (F.C. Baur, Paul, Vol. Il, pp. 125f) Later 
scholarship has modified somewhat the statement of Baur, 
yet there is still a prevailing disposition to make Paul 
deliberately sever the new cause from its earlier Jewish con- 
nections. 

Does this truly represent the apostle’s state of mind? Does 
he think that Christianity is ultimately to become a religion 
whose membership will be composed exclusively of gentile 
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converts? Does it seem to him that Judaism has been for- 
ever superseded and that the promises made by God in times 
of old to his chosen people have now been transferred to 
men of a different race? Are we to infer that his struggle 
to free gentile converts from the law of circumcision was 
thought by him to be the first step in the founding of a 
new religion to transcend and supplant Judaism? 

In the composition of his letters, Paul was not often 
called upon by the circumstances to make discriminating pro- 
nouncements upon this subject. Yet he has on occasion ex- 
pressed himself very definitely to the effect that he regards 
the climax of Christianity’s success to belong emphatically 
in the Jewish rather than in the gentile area of religious 
realization. His statements in the ninth to the eleventh 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans are known to every- 
body, although they are not so frequently cited in this con- 
nection as are such chapters as the seventh of Romans and 
the second of Galatians. But Paul himself is fully convinced 
that the temporary hesitation of Israel in receiving the gospel 
is a condition presently to be reversed. In the meantime 
the Gentiles are having the advantage of hearing the mission- 
ary preachers. But Paul stoutly affirms that in the new 
scheme of things God has not cast off his chosen people, 
nor have the religious treasures revealed to them in the past 
been handed over to new guardians. Jewish Christians are 
to be the main trunk of the gospel tree, while Gentiles are 
only engrafted branches. 

Again, Paul’s outlook upon the future clearly reveals the 
strength of his Jewish proclivities. Missionary work among 
Gentiles is a temporary activity which must be brought to a 
conclusion as hastily as possible in order that the great con- 
summation to be effected by Jesus’ return and the establish- 
ment of the eschatological kingdom may be realized. The 
time is short; the Lord is at hand. Indeed, Paul can believe 
that the preaching of Christianity has been adequately done 
in all the territory from Jerusalem round about to Ilyricum 
before the year 60 (Rom. 15 19). Now Paul is ready to pass 
on to Spain, which is to be the final outpost of the gentile 
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mission. We may assume that he thinks others have preached 
or are preaching sufficiently at Rome, Alexandria, and other 
important centers about the Mediterranean. He could hardly 
have supposed that these hasty missionary activities had 
established a Christianity to endure for centuries as a suc- 
cessful rival to and an ultimate victor over all the heathen 
religions of the Roman Empire. What Paul assumed was 
that he and his fellow-laborers were giving the Gentiles the 
full measure of opportunity which God had designed them 
to have. The great Christian triumph was to be distinctly 
a Jewish affair, to which a few Christian Gentiles would be 
admitted with full privileges. But the stage of this con- 
summation certainly was to be Palestine, undoubtedly Jeru- 
salem itself. It was there that Christ would appear to 
“deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when he 
shall have abolished all rule and all authority and power” 
(1 Cor. 15 24). Then Christ himself will cease to exercise 
even his own authority, which is now uniquely manifest in 
the Christian communities where the missionaries are labor- 
ing, but which in the time of the consummation is to be 
completely surrendered to God; “then shall the Son also him- 
self be subjected to him that did subject all things unto him, 
that God may be all in all” (1 Cor. 15 28). 

The Tiibingen scholars and their followers, in making him 
so emphatically the advocate of an absolute religion for the 
gentile world at large, have passed too lightly over the 
Jewish leanings of Paul. They turned the spotlight effectively 
upon his controversy with the legalists, but unfortunately 
they left other important aspects of the apostle’s thought 
and interest quite too much in the shadow. Indeed, one 
might question whether Paul’s contention for the freedom of 
gentile Christians from the Mosaic law of circumcision was 
so primary and fundamental in his own consciousness as it 
has been made to seem by the majority of his modern inter- 
preters. Apparently the outbreak of the controversy itself 
was something of an accident and quite surprising to both 
Paul and Barnabas. This situation would not give us the 
impression that Paul immediately upon his conversion had 
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thought through the whole issue, making it the basal concept 
of his new faith and building about it a distinctive system of 
Christian theology. 

One might say that for Paul the legalistic controversy 
had been forced upon him by an unhappy accident. The 
social situation conditioning his efforts to win the Jews of the 
Dispersion to Christ had necessitated the habit of associating 
with gentile friends, made first among the class of “God- 
fearers” and later from people quite outside the Jewish syn- 
agogue. When violently treated by his Jewish kinsmen but 
received favorably into the house of a Gentile, who already 
had experienced under Paul’s preaching the same type of 
spiritual elevation that Paul himself enjoyed, the apostle is 
not likely to have concerned himself very seriously with the 
question of a gentile convert’s circumcision. That issue was 
forced upon him from without by the more conservative and 
less widely experienced believers of Palestine. The practice 
of freedom had automatically established itself in the Pauline 
communities, but now that it was subjected to attack a formal 
justification of the procedure had to be devised. This was 
the setting that threw into the foreground of attention the 
controversy over faith as a sufficient substitute for obedience 
to the Law. One might quite reasonably doubt whether that 
issue, as a definitely focal point in the Christian scheme of 
things, had previously been deliberately faced by Paul. His 
conversion experience had been, not primarily a matter of 
theological reflection, but an immediate sense of attachment 
to the risen Lord, who had miraculously appeared to him 
on the road to Damascus. To portray this risen Jesus 
triumphant over the cross and the grave, and immediately 
powerful through the operations of the Holy Spirit in the 
life of the disciples, was the central theme of the Pauline 
missionary preaching. Even after the legalistic controversy 
had been forced upon him, he could still epitomize the whole 
Christian message in the statement: “If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved” 
(Rom. 10 9). 
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Paul’s vehemence in contending for the rights of faith 
over the demands of the legalists has served excellently the 
cause of a predominantly gentile Christianity in later ages. 
Perhaps it is not unnatural to assume that he had designed 
this result; and also that the didactic technique which he 
later employed to meet a specific situation had been funda- 
mental with him from the very outset. But such is prob- 
ably not the case. The evidence that Paul had no other 
outlook for Christianity than that it should share in an 
early triumph of the Jewish people through the return of a 
distinctly Jewish Savior, Jesus the exalted Messiah, to fulfil 
an unmistakably Jewish type of eschatological expectation, 
seems perfectly clear from abundant data contained in the 
Pauline letters. At best, freedom from the law of circum- 
cision applied only to gentile believers, and these constituted 
in Paul’s day by no means the majority, or at least it was 
not his intention that in future the gentile converts should 
outnumber the Jews who would be loyal to the triumphant 
Christ. In this respect we may say that Paul had an em- 
phatically Jéwish bias. 

That radical change of perspective by which Christianity 
came to regard itself as an affair of the gentile world, with 
the Jews largely rejected from its privileges, was an attain- 
ment not of the Pauline but of the post-Pauline age, and 
the bridge by which the new religion crossed from Palestine 
to the gentile world was not that of Pauline anti-legalism. 
There were in fact two other routes which proved far more 
attractive. One favored way of justifying the gentile character 
of the new religion was to stress a literal fulfilment and 
keeping of the Law, an attitude quite out of harmony with 
Paul’s feeling. This disposition had already manifested itself 
in his day among the Romans and had called forth his sharp 
rebuke. But ultimately it found effective and permanent ex- 
pression for the Christian church in the Gospel of Matthew. 
Here the full Jewish Scriptures became a strictly Christian 
authority, fulfilled and supplemented by the legislation of the 
new lawgiver, Jesus, who is thus the authentic successor and 
interpreter of Moses. The Jewish people have now been 
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completely ejected from their heritage, while the Christian 
ideal of conduct is absolute conformity to this ancient revel- 
ation rebaptized in accordance with distinctively Christian 
interests. 

Still a second expedient, very successfully employed in 
effecting Christianity’s transition from Jewish to gentile soil, 
was the representation of the earthly Jesus as an incarn- 
ation of deity. This is effectively accomplished in the Fourth 
Gospel. It is safe to say that Paul would have sharply 
disagreed with this book had it been known in his day, just 
as he would have disagreed with the Gospel of Matthew. 
But his disagreement with the Johannine gospel would have 
been for a different reason. Probably we are right in feel- 
ing that the Fourth Gospel is closer in spirit to Paul than 
is the Gospel of Matthew. Yet there is no ignoring the 
fact that its author has very radically altered the Pauline 
type of eschatology, and is much more severe than the apostle 
ever was in criticism of the Jewish people. The point of 
agreement between Paul and John lies mainly in the idea of 
Christ’s preexistence. But when it comes to the incarnation 
of this preexistent being, immediately the respective opinions 
of the apostle and the evangelist radically diverge. 

Paul’s incarnate Savior is entirely subordinated to the 
Hebrew God, and displays while upon earth traits of remark- 
able humility. When he triumphs over death it is not through 
his own virtue, and even his later exercise of heavenly lord- 
ship over the Christian community is a gift that has been 
bestowed upon him by God. It is God who has highly 
exalted him and given him the name that is above every 
name. Paul could hardly have condemned Jewish contem- 
poraries of Jesus for failing to perceive that he was to be 
their glorious Savior. They had known him only after the 
flesh, and such acquaintanceship had not been designed to 
produce obedience and adoration. That attitude had been 
made possible only through the crucifixion and subsequent 
happenings. Paul never asked his audiences to believe on 
an earthly Jesus. Salvation was conditioned solely upon belief 
in a heayen-exalted Christ. That the establishment of gentile 
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Christianity was to be justified on the ground of Jewish 
rejection of the earthly Jesus was not a fundamental Pauline 
conception. 

On the other hand, for the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
the justification for gentile Christianity lay exactly in the 
fact that the earthly Jesus had made so brilliant a display 
of his heavenly credentials that the failure of his Jewist 
contemporaries to believe in him was the peculiar sin that 
marked them for eternal doom. Jesus is represented as ex- 
hibiting even while on earth an equality with the Hebrew 
God that probably would have been quite distasteful to Paul, 
even to Paul the devout Christian. The Johannine picture 
would have wounded his Jewish sensibilities. But for the 
Fourth evangelist, the earthly Jesus seems entirely justified 
in making himself one with Deity, a prerogative that even 
the preexistent Christ of Paul’s faith might not fittingly 
covet. But for many Gentiles the Johannine Christ, being 
an actual incarnation of divinity, was a much more suitable 
figure in whom to trust for salvation, than was either the 
new Moses of the first evangelist or the Pauline apocalyptic 
Messiah destined the moment his triumph was complete to 
surrender everything to the God of the Jews. 

Students have often noted the relative absence of specific- 
ally Pauline influence on the gentile Christianity of the 
second generation. If we regard Paul as the real founder 
of the gentile church, or even as its “second founder,” his 
failure to dominate more effectively his immediate successors 
is a puzzling phenomenon. This difficulty becomes more 
easily explicable, however, when one recognizes the strong 
Jewish bias of Paul and the utter absence from his thinking 
of any intention to establish a permanent gentile Christian- 
ity. But in later times when the new movement had made 
itself fully at home among Gentiles and cherished the ideal 
of a complete break with Judaism, it found in Paul two 
serious embarrassments. He was too anti-biblical and too 
pro-Jewish. In defending his practice of admitting Gentiles 
into Christianity without requiring circumcision, he had deve- 
loped a dangerous attitude in favor of ignoring certain 
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portions of those Scriptures which had now become the great 
charter of the growing gentile church. Also, in picturing 
the missionary program as the ingathering of a few gentile 
converts to join the great host of Jewish redeemed who 
would greet Christ at his coming, Paul had inverted the 
process of historical development that was now daily verifying 
itself more and more clearly in the actual experience of the 
second generation of gentile Christians. They still looked for 
Christ’s advent, but they, and not the men of Jewish blood, 
were to inherit the kingdom. 

If we have correctly read Paul’s mind it was not his 
intention to found a predominantly gentile Christianity, but 
to help rescue a few Gentiles who were privileged by the 
generosity of the Hebrew God to share in the blessings of 
salvation that still belonged peculiarly to the Jewish race. 
But on this assumption how are we to account for the mani- 
festly Hellenistic features that characterize Pauline Christian- 
ity? Our answer is that they are expedients, like his argument 
against circumcision, employed to induce Gentiles to share, 
and help to bring to realization, the perfect Judaism, as 
Paul might have called Christianity. Had he remained a 
rabbi of the Dispersion, possibly he would have followed a 
similar line of procedure in persuading Gentiles to share 
God-ordained privileges with the future of the Jewish race. 
We have no reason to suppose that his zeal for missionary 
propaganda was a peculiarly Christian acquisition. It is true 
that if he had not accepted Christ he would have found it 
more difficult to furnish his audiences with the figure of a 
hero-savior capable of making a successful appeal to Gentiles. 
But his conversion to belief in the lordship of the risen Jesus 
did not necessarily involve any radical change in the relative 
status of Gentile and Jew in God’s scheme of redemption. 
[t simply made the eternal purposes of the Almighty more 
easy of realization. Perhaps, indeed, just because Paul had 
always been of the opinion that a select number of Gentiles 
were to inherit Jewish privileges, did he find it possible to 
adapt himself to gentile ways. Both his abandonment of 
circumcision and his borrowings from the Hellenistic cults 
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are glowing testimony to the seriousness with which he under- 
took to make known to Gentiles the kindly attitude of the 
Hebrew God toward a less favored people.. The more closely 
he came to grips with this task the more effective in his 
hands did he find the characteristic tools of gentile religions 
to be. By this process, though probably quite unawares, Paul 
was being transformed into a Greek religionist, but he him- 
self had no thought of disloyalty to that true Judaism which 
he conceived his Christianity to be. 
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JESUS’ ATTITUDE TO THE LAW OF MOSES 


HARVIE BRANSCOMB 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


HE editor of the Book of Acts has attempted to elimin- 

ate as far as possible from the story of the early church 
all traces of disagreement and conflict; but even if we did 
not have the letters of Paul, this picture would be corrected 
by the variety and divergence of sayings about the Mosaic 
law attributed to Jesus by our Synoptic Gospels. Not only 
does one find expressed both extreme positions, but a number 


of intermediate ones as well. One can construct a sort of 
chromatic scale made up of the alleged sayings of Jesus in 
which all the notes are struck from the complete rejection of 
the law to its complete affirmation. Thus it is presented 
that Jesus declared the law and the prophets to have ceased 
with John; that he gave a new law of his own which was 
the completion of the old; that he merely rejected certain 
specific commandments while affirming the rest; that he 
rejected all the oral law but strongly maintained the written 
code; and finally that he demanded obedience to the whole 
law including the decisions of the scribes who he declared 
“sit in Moses’ seat.” 

In such a situation one turns hopefully to a source ana- 
lysis of the material, but in vain, Though much is learned 
of the attitudes of the several editors and of the social ex- 
perience of the Christian circles from which the collections 
came, such an analysis yields no final conclusion. Within the 
several strata the same divergent material is to be found. 

Thus we are thrown back upon the content of Jesus’ 
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teaching for the solution of the problem. In particular, there 
are three approaches which seem fruitful: first, we must study 
the use which Jesus makes of the written and oral law 
apart from all controversial occasions. In the second place, 
neglecting still in large degree the formal utterances about 
the law, we may study the issues which arose between Jesus 
and the representatives of orthodox Judaism, thus determin- 
ing for ourselves the actual relationship. In the third place, 
it is perhaps possible to secure from the obscure history of 
the early church, and in particular from the behavior of 
Peter, results which throw some light upon our problem. I 
need not add that it is only because of the fresh light cast 
upon these approaches during recent years by outstanding 
scholars that I have the temerity to venture upon so long 
contested a field. 

The basis from which the solution must start has long 
been recognized and is abundantly established by the first of 
the above approaches. Jesus was the child of the synagogue 
and he regarded the Scriptures as the revelation of God’s 
will. He quotes from all three of its divisions as from verb- 
ally inspired scripture. He specifically declared that David 
spoke one of the psalms “in the Holy Spirit.” To one who 
asks how to gain eternal life he is content to reply, “Thou 
knowest the commandments.” To a scribe who cites passages 
from the law he says plainly, “Do this and thou shalt live.” 
He attended the synagogue regularly, probably wore the 
zizith upon his garments, and paid the Temple tax. For the 
Temple, he had great reverence, declaring that God dwelt 
in it. One who had been reconciled with his brother should 
return and offer his gift. His outlook is limited to the people 
of Israel. The word “Gentiles” connotes those in religious 
ignorance, even if nothing more opprobrious. In a saying 
which must be genuine, he declared that he “was not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” and there is 
no clear evidence that he ever enjoined upon his disciples a 
mission to the Gentiles. This material, most of it preserved 
indirectly and without reference to the controversy over the 
law, must always be our point of departure. 

3 
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But Jesus did not appear primarily as a teacher. This 
was only incidental to a larger vocation. He was conscious 
of a prophetic call to awaken Israel to her need of repent- 
ance in preparation for the manifestation of God's sovereignty 
which Jesus saw sweeping upon them. He set himself to 
bring the irreligious, the publicans and sinners, the outcast, 
to a realization of the impending judgment and the joyous 
kind of life which acceptance of God’s sovereignty involved. 
“IT came not to call the righteous but sinners,” “I was not 
sent but unto the lost sheep.” His disciples are to become 
“fishers of men.” 

Such seeking of the sinner was not characteristic of Juda- 
ism, but this is Jesus’ mission or vocation. It reveals to us 
what we may expect to find central in his thought. There 
will be a positive character to his view of righteousness, the 
accompaniment of his own prophetic mission. 

What this coming sovereignty of God implied for men is 
made clear by his ethical teaching. Fundamentally, he con- 
ceived of goodness as a new will in the individual which 
strives to be like that of the Heavenly Father. The rule of 
God demands a spirit of obedience in the inner life which 
loves one’s neighbor as oneself, forgives enemies, creates peace, 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness, sacrifices all for the 
sake of the Kingdom. In this positive side of his teaching 
we do not find Jesus urging the ritual or levitical command- 
ments of the Torah. In his thought they do not appear as 
necessary elements in that obedience to God’s will which he 
went about urging men to perform. And this obedience in love 
and service must be limitless, nothing must deter or prevent it. 

Thus Jesus, though pointing his hearers to the command- 
ments, had in his own thinking departed from the legal con- 
ception of duty. On the one hand he carried goodness con- 
stantly back to the motive or spirit. And on the other hand 
he shows no interest in a large number of precepts plainly 
commanded in the text. In a word, in practice he makes 
certain very general moral attitudes the standard of right 
action, which of course is quite different from the conception 
of a revealed law. 
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It has been suggested that what Jesus did was to reject 
the oral law while maintaining the validity of the text of 
the Scriptures, and this view is presented in one passage in 
Mark (Mk. 7 6-13). It is true that most of the controversies 
recorded in the Gospels involve rulings of the oral law, an 
inevitable fact since the oral law was in great part the 
authoritative definition of what the written code meant in 
practice. The attention of Jesus would, therefore, be directed 
first of all to this scribal interpretation. In the issues which 
arose between himself and the official teachers, Jesus felt 
intuitively that he was obeying God’s will; but they in their 
turn could cite the unanimous tradition of the elders as to 
the meaning of Torah. In such cases, there was nothing left 
for him to do except to declare by implication at least that 
the tradition was wrong. It is clear, therefore, that by 
refusing to accept the rulings of the scribes as to the correct 
halacha, he denied in principle the basic assumption of the 
oral law, that an unbroken tradition was of divine authority. 
But another fact is also of importance. Jesus was untrained 
in the schools. He did not have the weapons with which to 
meet his critics on their own ground and answer with 
authority. But the law and prophets he did know. In the 
controversies which arose, therefore, he would turn natur- 
ally to this authority to answer tradition with citations of 
Scripture. 

General considerations make it probable, then, that some 
such utterance as Mark 7 8 came to expression, namely, that 
the scribes and Pharisees, leaving the commandment of God, 
were keeping ofttimes a human tradition. But a reading of 
the documents leaves a very considerable doubt that he made 
so sweeping a generalization as to throw the whole oral law 
into the discard. One receives the impression that it is more 
probable that he declared the particular scribal rulings which 
he felt to be counter to the will of God to be resting upon 
a human and unauthoritative tradition. The reasons for this 
are the following: 

(1) Jesus shows the same independence and freedom in 
dealing with commandments of the written law. Our formula 

3° 
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of explanation, therefore, cannot be the simple proposition 
that he rejected the oral law but accepted the written. 
Whatever his attitude to the law was, it involved discrimin- 
ation and selection within the text of scripture as well as 
within the tradition. 

(2) It is only in the Korban saying that Jesus makes 
choice of the right action on the basis of a distinction between 
what is oral tradition and what is written law. Though the 
distinction seems to us to lie ready to hand and to be a 
complete answer to his critics on several occasions, he does 
not employ it but takes higher ground. On other occasions it 
is to well-known rulings of the oral law itself that he turns, 
arguing that these embody the principles of right action. 

(3) It is obvious that with much of the oral law Jesus 
was in the most profound agreement. The mitigation of the 
severity of the criminal codes, the laws permitting the saving 
of life upon the Sabbath, the substitution of fines for the 
literal lex talionis, the deepening of the moral commands into 
the realm of motive, the Shammaite insistence on a limited 
divorce,— these are only illustrations from many which might 
be cited. Indeed, one could plausibly argue from the “Anti- 
theses” of the fifth chapter of Matthew that Jesus rejected 
the written law but affirmed the oral commandments. 

(4) In spite of the appeal that the view under consider- 
ation would make to a church which kept the Jewish Scrip- 
tures but broke with the Pharisees, there is no indication 
outside Mark that Jesus took this position. Not even in the 
so-called “Woes to the Pharisees” is the oral law declared 
to be abrogated, the nearest approach to this being the state- 
ment that the scribes lay heavy burdens upon the shoulders 
of men. 

(5) Finally, one recalls the presence in the tradition of 
those sayings which affirm the binding authority of all the 
oral law. Jesus may not have said, “The scribes sit in Moses’ 
seat, whatsoever they tell you do and keep,” but that such 
sayings could be ascribed to him surely indicates that he took 
no open and unequivocal stand in favor of the position of 
the Sadducees. 
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It would appear then that Jesus treated the oral law, as 
he did also the written law, with the fearless freedom of a 
prophet. He felt that he knew what God wanted of men, 
that he was teaching the true Torah, and that the scribes 
in many cases had not interpreted it aright. In many cases 
he answers tradition with Scripture, in some cases his appeal 
is to the oral law. In principle he rejected the oral law, but 
this denial was probably the implication of his own inner 
freedom rather than a theological premise with which he 
began." 

Within the text of Scripture, he also discriminated. The 
law of Sabbath work is subject to the demands of human 
need. The divorce decree of Moses is not God’s will. In 
these cases there is a conflict between elements which lay 
side by side in the Torah. 

How far did Jesus carry this rejection of portions of the 
Torah? Did he utter Mark 7 15, and if so in what sense? 
Against its authenticity there is the weighty argument that 
if Jesus had said it, the struggle in the early church over 
the law, and in particular over eating with the Gentiles, 
could never have occurred. One feels also the force of the 
argument that it carries one too far from that reverence for 
the Scriptures which we have seen was characteristic of Jesus. 
It may be that the saying is a product of the struggie in the 
church; certainly one would hesitate to be dogmatic. But I 
would point out the following facts: 

(1) That Jesus’ habit of eating with publicans and sinners 
shows an indifference to the question of whether or not food 
was clean. He probably was not served forbidden foods, but 


It is significant that Albertz in his investigation, Die Synoptischen 
Streitgesprache (Trowitzsch & Sohn, 1921) is able to write: “Surprising 
is it that proof from Scripture is only rarely, in part only secondarily 
drawn upon. Of tlie seventeen (conflict) discourses, eight omit all refer- 
ence to Scripture, another connects itself only in form to the Scrip- 
tures ... only eight offer anything like a Scripture proof. Furthermore 
of these eight a number are not real proofs from Scripture, as for 
example the citations in answer to the Temptation ... Thus Jesus 
shows no habit of going to Scripture for his answers to questions” 
(p- 72 f.). 
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Pharisaism insisted that one could never know that the food 
served on such a table was properly killed and properly 
prepared. If one went into the house of a sinner or a Gentile 
one faced presumptive defilement. Jesus regarded such a risk 
apparently as of no importance. 

(2) Acts and Galatians show us that this is exactly the 
position of Peter until the time when “those from James” 
remonstrated with him—perhaps as the leading apostle to 
the Jews. Peter stayed at the house of Simon, the tanner, 
an outcast by occupation; he ate with Cornelius; he ate 
freely with the Gentiles at Antioch, and Paul's public rebuke 
to him there reads: “If thou being a Jew livest as a Gentile, 
and not as the Jews, how compellest thou the Gentiles to 
live as do the Jews?”? In connection with this I would also 
remark that Paul’s discussion of this subject in Galatians is 
to the effect that the early church was by no means meti- 
culous in their observance of the Law until there came in 
later “false brethren to spy out the liberty which we have in 
Christ Jesus.” Was it not just this looseness as to the law 
which aroused Paul the Pharisee to his task of persecution? 

(3) We have closely related evidence as to Jesus’ attitude 
toward foods from other passages in the Gospels. On the 
one hand we are told in two sources that Jesus and his 
disciples refused to adopt a custom of handwashing before 
meals. The exact nature of the rite is in some doubt, but 
the fact of the episode can hardly be doubted and throws 
light upon Jesus’ lack of interest in the cleanness or un- 
cleanness of foods. Furthermore, there are preserved two forms 
of an earlier Aramaic tradition that Jesus declared that vessels 
could not make food unclean provided the one who ate was 
clean of heart. 

(4) The struggle in the early church over the law centered 
primarily on the issue of circumcision. This is the testimony 
both of Paul’s letters—see especially Gal. 2 3-7; 5 2; 1 Cor. 7 18, 
i9—and of the Book of Acts (151). We would expect, there- 


2 Galatians 2 14: El ot "lovdaios imdpywy eOvixis Shs Kal ovdk “lovdakis, was Ta 
evn cvaryKdses Tovdalsew ; 
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fore, a logion, the origin of which is to be traced to Gentile 
Christianity’s consciousness of freedom from the law, to deal 
rather with this central issue of circumcision. 

In the light of these facts it is not so clear that Mark 7 15 
is a later addition to the story, though it may not have been 
couched in quite so sweeping a form as we now have it. It 
probably was uttered in connection with some controversy 
such as that over vessels, or over presumptive defilement in 
the houses of sinners or over food eaten with unwashed 
hands, to which controversy it is now related in our text. 
In the last case, we may see a reason why the saying plays 
no part in the controversy over the law until at a later 
date, for rabbinic scholars are agreed that the cleansing of 
hands before eating was at this time not a requirement of 
the law for laymen. But in any case we may feel sure from 
the analogy of other cases that Jesus’ thought on this topic 
was along lines that have been outlined—that foods aud the 
rules about them were not vitally involved in that obedience 
of the heart which God desired. A generation later a great 
rabbi, Johanan ben Zakkai, uttered the same thought: “A 
corpse does not defile nor water make clean,” though his 
training, his logic and his philosophy made him add: “but it 
is a command of the King of Kings.”* It is just this addition 
which represents the difference between Jesus and the rabbis 
in their attitude toward the law. 

Judaism had inherited from the more primitive stage of 
its history a collection of laws dealing with all aspects of 
the nation’s life, and these laws had become invested with 
the sanctity of the divine revelation. Professor Moore has 
recently shown how the scribes were gradually transforming 
these laws along lines of the teachings of the prophets, using 
the principle of interpretation by the oral law as their instru- 
ment. But Judaism was retarded in this development by two 
factors which were both its strength and its weakness. On the 
one hand, religion was socially interpreted, and the individual 
conscience thus was subject to correction by the rulings of 


3 Tanhuma ed. Buber, Hukkat § 26, and elsewhere. 
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the majority of scribes. In the second place, the scribes were 
scholars, men of the classroom, men who insisted on the test 
of logic. But in the light of the premises as to the law 
which Judaism had inherited, logic was not perhaps the most 
valuable tool for religion. The scribes were eminently logical 
in their criticisms of Jesus. They pointed out that he accepted 
the Torah but disregarded or eliminated certain sections of 
it. Jesus was a man of the people. He was untrained in the 
schools. He was not a theologian nor a doctor of the law. 
He was engaged in a mission of great urgency and moral 
intensity. His message came from his own conscience; he sub- 
mitted it to no earthly authority, but the elements out of 
which it was built were in the Torah. Thus he did not 
appear teaching a new law, as the early Church liked to 
picture him, but as teaching Torah in its real nature. He 
did not begin with certain premises and make logical con- 
sistency the test of truth. He began rather, I think, with 
the commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord, Thy God, 
with all thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself,” and he made 


ethical consistency with that principle his test. Judaism was 
struggling toward the expression of this ideal in its manifold 
law, but it needed the prophet of the people to break through 
its shackles to the past.‘ 


|Editor’s note: A vital point in the discussion of this sub- 
ject, particularly in the use of Mark, our earliest witness, is 
the fact that in Jesus’ debate with the scribes in Mk. 7 1-23 
the distinction between the torah of God and “ordinances of 
men” is made basic (so again Mk. 10 2-9) with explicit appeal 
to “Isaiah” (quoting Is. 29 13). It may be worthy of note 
that Paul (Col. 2 22) and the Nazarenes of Aleppo in the 
time of Apollinarius of Laodicea and Jerome (Comm. ad loc.) 
made the same application of the same passage.| 


4 The views presented in this article will be presented in fuller detail 
in a forthcoming volume on the topic. 
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PETER’S VISION OF THE RISEN CHRIST 


SELBY VERNON McCASLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HERE is no room for dogmatizing about the nature of 

the experience of Simon Peter when he saw Jesus alive 
again and became persuaded that he had risen from the 
dead. We may not hope to attain ultimate finality in the 
interpretation. But there is no reason why the study may 
not be kept within the limits of a strictly empirical method, 
and that is the best instrument, even with all of its well 
recognized inadequacies, that science has yet been able to 
devise. The explanations of the visions of the early disciples 
that have been suggested in the past may be stated under 
three heads: the objective manifestation to the physical senses 
of men who were still living a normal physical life of a living 
spiritual being that had survived the death of the physical 
body; the so-called telegram from heaven, suggested by Keim;? 
and the subjective vision, which is really a visual hallucin- 
ation, in which the object is real to the seer but has no 
objective reality. 


I 


The traditional interpretation from the beginning has held 
that Jesus survived the grave as a spiritual being and made 
himself known to the disciples on various occasions; and in 
recent times this theory has been supported by some who do 
not hold the usual traditional view of the Bible, but claim 


1 Jesus of Nazara (1883), vol. vi, p. 364. 
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to be empirical scientists, who undertake to demonstrate the 
theory by the séances of spirit mediums.” But no one can 
make the assumption which has underlain the traditional 
view, that departed spirits have objective ontological existence 
and are able to make themselves known to living persons, or 
that one has done that in the past, and make claim to an 
empirical method, for that method does not start with such 
assumptions. 

This does not deny the right of faith to believe the 
traditional assumption but simply that science has a right to 
make it. And those who have attempted to prove their case 
by recourse to the séance have not yet succeeded, This is, 
no doubt, a legitimate field for investigation and the scientist 
should explore it, but no finality has been reached thus far, 
at least none that has been accepted by the recognized 
psychologists. Lake allows for the possibility that this type 
of investigation may take the study of the resurrection in 
the future into a new field or place it upon a different 
plane.‘ But thus far it is pointed out that the phenomena 
of spiritism have explanation according to the recognized 
principles of psychology; the communications from the dead 
may be due to the reawakening of communications that have 
taken place before death and have lain dormant in the sub- 
conscious phase of personality.’ This is in harmony with the 
neutral theory of the subconscious. 

Moreover, the entire assumption on which the conception 
of communication with the dead rests is the primitive idea 
of human nature, when it was thought that personality was 
of more than one distinct part; that the soul lived in the 
body as a dwelling place until death, and then continued its 
life in other places; that the soul’s life was by no means 


2 F. W. H. Meyers, Human Personality and its Surviva. beyond the 
Grave; Lodge, Hibbert Journal, April 1908; Hoffmann, Das Geheimnis 
der Auferstehung Christi (1925). 

3 George A. Coe, The Psychology of Religion, 1918, p. 292. 

4 Lake, The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Christ, 1907, 
p. 265. 

5 Coe, op. cit. p. 202; Lake, op. cit. pp. 253 ff. 
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conditioned by that of the body, but lived independently in 
and of itself. So since the soul continued to live after the 
death of the body it was believed that it could make com- 
munications to other souls still living in bodies. But modern 
psychology has discarded this old view of human nature. It 
sees personality as a unit. There are no compartments that 
exist separately in and of themselves. It simply recognizes 
different phases of personality and of consciousness. There 
may be more to personality than this, but empirical psychology 
has not discovered it. And until that discovery takes place 
the idea of a continued existence of the soul after death, 
while by no means disproven to faith, can be no more than 
an assumption, and, therefore, may not be used as a premise 
for the empirical explanation of historical phenomena. So 
either on the traditional basis or on that of the modern 
scientific investigator of the basis of spirit phenomena, the 
theory of the objective revelation of the departed spirit of 
Jesus to his disciples cannot be accepted as the basis for the 
explanation of the vision of Peter and of his companions. 


It 


And the same conclusion must be reached in the case of 
the “telegram from heaven,” suggested by Keim. It has 
exactly the same psychological difficulties as the objective 
appearance theory. There have been no scientific proofs of 
such a possibility as spirits sending telegrams from heaven 
back to their friends on earth; and the modern language in 
which it is clothed suggests that, likely, the ancients could 
not have conceived of such a theory before the invention of 
the electrical devices for sending messages by wireless. There 
was no such way of thinking in that ancient world. Rather, 
the disciples believed that Jesus came to them personally and 
delivered the messages face to face, so that he was present 
to their physical senses. And Keim’s suggestion is not free 
from difficulties on other grounds. It really means that there 
was no appearance of Jesus at all, that the disciples did not 
see him, but that Jesus created for them, the false impression 
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that he was present with them although he was in reality 
not there. This suggestion of Keim’s has not met with a 
warm response even from the conservative side because of this 
very difficulty. Bruce calls it “a bastard supernaturalism as 
objectionable to unbelievers as the true supernaturalism of 
the Catholic creed, and having the additional drawback that 
it offers to faith asking for bread a stone.”® 


Il 


The only theory that is thus left as a scientific explanation 
of the vision of Peter and the others is that they were in 
some way subjective productions of consciousness. The visions 
really occurred and were very real to the disciples, and 
psychology would not deny the possibility even that they were 
produced by the presence of Jesus in objective ontological 
reality, after his survival from the grave, but it holds, simply, 
that the visions may be explained according to well known 
laws which do not require an objective presence to account 
for a subjective experience. The subjective experience may be 
produced by a subjective stimulus and, in spite of that, have 
all the reality for the seer of phenomena produced by an 
external stimulus.’ A vision of this nature is the product of 
the psychical condition of the seer. A high tension of mental 
excitement and emotion lead him into an experience in which 
he becomes aware in his consciousness of something as present 
which in fact has no objective existence before him at the 
time of the vision. Moreover, the materials of which the 
vision is composed were previously in his mind and have 
engaged its activities. Under the influence of the proper 
stimuli, then, as soon as the psychical condition necessary is 
attained, a vision which has no objective reality is just as 
capable of explanation by psychological laws as are the normal 
visions and sensations produced by objective reality, which are 
due to the functioning of the bodily senses while under no 


6 Bruce, Apologetics (1892), p. 393. 
7 Schmiedel, Ency. Bid. col. 4078. But note my own estimate of the 
limitation of the present scientific method at the close of this research. 
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abnormal nervous or emotional strain. Therefore, to explain 
the vision of Peter on this basis it must be shown that there 
were previously in his mind the materials out of which the 
vision was constructed, and that his psychical condition was 
such as to make the vision possible. 


IV 


In the first place, the gospels furnish us quite a clear 
outline of the character of Peter and give a record of his 
connection with Jesus from the very beginning of the ministry 
to the end. There is no reason to doubt that we have a 
reasonably trustworthy picture of him. Peter was the first 
disciple of Jesus. He was called from his nets by the sea of 
Galilee. He was the leader of that intimate group of dis- 
ciples which Jesus gathered to himself during his lifetime. 
He shared all the great experiences in the life of Jesus, the 
preaching of the kingdom which was just at hand, the ecstatic 
experience of the transfiguration, the casting out of demons, 
the healings, the arrest. the trial and death. Not only was 
he present through all these unusual experiences as the most 
intimate friend of Jesus, but in the greatest crisis of all he 
denied his relationship with Jesus. He was of an emotional 
temperament. He was very impressionable, responsive and 
subject to the domination of highly wrought nervous complexes. 
He was the first to affirm his devotion until death, possibly 
the first to flee, but, at the same time he was very tender- 
hearted, and wept for his weakness; he was the first to regain 
his courage after the ordeal was over and revived the courage 
of his brethren. He was a man of high spiritual idealism and 
devotional loyalty, but, also, would yield easily to fear in the 
presence of physical danger. Peter’s weakness is evident, also, 
from the statement of Paul in Galatians 211-14, where Paul 
rebukes him for his lack of courage in compromising his con- 
victions. Not only in the life of Jesus but in the early years 
after the resurrection, Peter was the leader in the ecstatic 
experiences in the life of the church. He was the spokesman 
at Pentecost, he was connected with the stories in Acts in 
which the holy Spirit worked with power, sending death, or 
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healing the sick, just as Jesus had done in the earlier days. 
Now, it is not necessary to accept the actual historicity of the 
details of all these records here; but the very fact of the 
existence of the records and of Peter’s connection with them 
is significant as to his ecstatic nature. 

So with the type of man in mind that Peter was, we are 
able to picture the tremendous emotional strain under which 
he must have labored after he had denied his master through 
fear, and, yet, was driven to deepest penitence by his intense 
devotion and fundamental uprightness, when he realized that 
the master whose intimate fellowship he had enjoyed all these 
years as his closest friend, had gone to the cross alone. He 
had upon his sensitive spirit the weight of his own failure in 
loyalty to his master in his time of greatest need; at the 
same time, he had the reproof of his master’s courage under 
trial: and, last of all, the terrible tragedy of the cross clung 
in his mind with increasing pathos. The weight of it all 
drove his fevered consciousness to the verge of insanity it- 
self, into that uncertain borderland of irresponsibility and 
irrationality, where the normal controls of conscious action 
dissolve and are supplanted by those primal forces which 
break forth in chaos out of the confusion of a deranged 
and disorganized personality. He could not shake off the 
feeling of reproach and self-condemnation that settled over 
him at the cross. But the days of the feast were over at 
last, and he set his face again toward the Galilean home 
where Jesus had called him from his nets in days gone by 
to become a fisher of men. Now he went back to those nets 
again. * 


V 


But what materials could Peter have had in his mind, 
out of which a vision of Jesus alive again could have been 


% Mark 167 indicates that Peter’s vision was in Galilee; the Johan- 
nine appendix and the gospel of Peter (xiv: 60, M. R. James, pp. 90 ff.) 
indicate that Peter was back with his nets again when the vision 
occurred. Gardner-Smith, The Narratives of the Resurrection (1926), 
pp. 140-170, has a good discussion of the point involved here, 
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constructed? We must not think here in terms of the highly 
developed doctrine of the resurrection held by the later 
church, as shown in the gospels, or even in Paul, when we 
think of Peter’s vision. It is not a cult-lord that he sees, 
nor a potential apocalyptic Messiah seated at God’s right 
hand, but simply the spirit of his departed friend, whom he 
had left to die alone on the cross just a few days before in 
Jerusalem. The vision showed him that Jesus was still alive. 
It is impossible, of course, for us to know exactly what was 
in Peter’s mind in the way of materials out of which a vision 
could have been constructed, but we know that he did have 
the vision; and it is legitimate to infer from the vision the 
nature of the materials which had produced it. Moreover, we 
must think of Peter as a man who lived in the environment 
of the first century A. D., and who would, naturally, there- 
fore, hold the ideas about spirits which prevailed in his world 
at the time. The time is past when one can think of the 
Jewish mind in the first century as isolated from the concep- 
tions that circulated freely throughout the Hellenistic world. 
We may feel certain that Jews of the period held much the 
same ideas of spirits as did their contemporaries of other 
religions.” Whatever was true of the beliefs of peoples in 
general on this question would be true of the Jews also at 
the time of Jesus. 

The ancient Hebrews believed in a spiritual being which 
animated the body; that at death it departed from the 
body and joined the other departed spirits; and that it was 
possible for departed spirits to communicate with the living.” 
The Jews held the same ideas of demon possession and ex- 
orcism that prevailed at the time, not only in the Old Testa- 
ment period as is shown by the rigorous condemnation of 


9 Cf. Zaugg, A Study of the Spirit-Phenomena in the NT, 191%, 
p. 23, “It is clear that in many ways the ancient Hebrews had the 
same ideas of spirits and the same psychology as the other ancient 
peoples.” He shows that this is true also of the later times. 

10 Gen. 2 7. 

11 Gen. 49 33 ef al. 

12 1 Sam. 28 13, 
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exorcism found there, but also in the Hellenistic period.” 
The gospels furnish evidence in abundance of exorcism and 
demon possession similar to that in such a treatise as The 
Life of Apollonius of Tyana.“ But what were some of the 
conceptions in that ancient world about the activities of souls 
of the dead? 


VI 


In the first place, it was recognized that departed spirits 
did reappear and make communications to the living. The 
prophet Samuel was called from his grave for a conference 
with King Saul.'° Herodotus wrote of the Nasamones in 
Libya that “their practice of divination is to go to the 
tombs of their ancestors, where after making prayers they lie 
down to sleep, and take whatever dreams come to them for 
oracles.”'* Origen gave both his own view and that of Plato, 
showing how the beliefs survived, when he wrote, “as even 
Plato says in his treatise on the soul that shadowy phantoms 
of persons already dead have appeared to some around their 
sepulchres. Now the phantoms which exist about the soul of 
the dead are produced by some substance and this substance 
is in the soul, which exists apart in a body said to be of 
splendid appearance.”!” And the popular belief in the possi- 
bility of the return of the soul is shown by Origen again 
when he said of Thomas, “That individual had, indeed, ex- 
pressed his disbelief in the statement of the woman who said 
that she had seen him, not because he thought it impossible 
that the soul of a dead man could be seen; but he did 
not yet consider the report to be true that he had been 
raised in a body, which was the antitype of the former.”'® 


13 Tobit 8 2 ff.; Josephus, Ant. viii: 2, 5; cf. Strack-Billerbeck, Kom- 
mentar zum N. T., Vol. I, pp. 2, 9, 300; Vol. II, pp. 71, 526, 760, 891; 
Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums etc. (1906), pp. 381-394. 

14 Cf, iii, 56; iv, 20; v, 25; vi 26-27. 

15 1 Sam. 28 s-12. 

16 iv, 172, 

17 Ad Celsum ii, 60. 

18 Ad Celsum ii, 61. 
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In another passage Origen continues, “Seeking God, then, in 
this way, we have no need to visit the oracles of Trophonius, 
of Amphiaraus, and of Mopsus, to which Celsus would send 
us, assuring us that we would there ‘see the gods in human 
form, appearing to us with all distinctness, and without 
illusion.’ For we know that these are demons, feeding on the 
blood, and smoke, and odor of victims.”'® And again, Origen 
testifies to the belief in appearances held by the Greeks, 
“Now, that miraculous appearances have sometimes been wit- 
nessed by human beings, is related by the Greeks . .. by those 
who have given every evidence of being genuine philosophers, 
and of having related with perfect truth what had happened 
to them.” 

Testimony to the same phenomena is given by Tertullian, 
“But we are met with the objection that in visions of the 
night dead persons are not infrequently seen, and that for 
a set purpose. For instance, the Nasamones consult private 
oracles by frequent and lengthened visits to the sepulchres 
of their relatives, as one may find in Heraclides, or Nympho- 
dorus, or Herodotus; and the Celts, for the same purpose, 
stay away all night at the tombs of their brave chieftains, as 
Nicander affirms . . . the power of God has, no doubt, some- 
times recalled men’s souls to their bodies, as a proof of his 
own transcendent rights...” 

The demons that afflicted men were often thought of as 
being the spirits of the dead; to the demons in the New 
Testament was attributed a roving disposition just as was the 
case in Hellenistic thought in general, and when they sought 
by spasms for new houses and dwelling places the desire was 
explained as due to their having been despoiled of their 
rightful place in a human body through death. Lucian has 
many of his characters speak of spirit appearances by day and 
night and say that almost no one lives who has not seen them.” 


19 ibid. vii, 35. 

20 dbid. v, 57. 

2t de anima, 57. 

22 Baldensperger, Urchristliche Apologie, 1909, p. 12. 

23 Philopseudes, 17, 27, 30, 31; cf. Tertullian, de anima, 57. 
4 
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He has them refer to demons, phantoms, and the souls of 
the dead, who flit about over the earth, of departed souls 
who can work on living beings just as do demons, and who 
can appear to the living uncalled and can become evil spirits 
to do living persons harm.* In the great magical papyrus 
of Wessely there is a statement about a demon which flits 
about.” 

In the second place, the passages show not only that the 
ancient world believed in the reappearance of departed souls 
to living men, but that appearances were most likely to take 
place soon after the death of the departed. This is shown 
by the customs of praying and sleeping near the graves and 
by the ancient festivals for the dead, which were prominent 
especially in the old Roman religion. 


Vil 


In the third place, souls of men who had met violent 
death were thought to have the habit of reappearing. Thus 


we have the statement of Josephus, placed in the mouth of 
Titus to his soldiers, “For who is there who does not know 
that those souls of virtuous men which are severed from their 
tieshly bodies in battles by the sword, are received by the 
ether, that purest of elements, and placed among the stars; 
that they may become good demons and propitious heroes, 
and show themselves as such to their posterity afterwards?” 
Tertullian states, “They also say that those souls which are 
taken away by a premature death wander about hither and 
thither until they have completed the residue of the years 
which they would have lived through, had it not been for 
their untimely fate ... Hence those souls must be accounted 
as passing an exile in Hades, which people are apt to regard 
as carried off by violence, especially by cruel tortures, such 
as those of the cross, and the axe, and the sword, and the 


24 ibid. 18, 29, 30, etc. 
25 Baldensperger, op. cit. 12. 
26 Wars, vi, 1, 5. 
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lion... In this way, ... by magic the Aori Biaeothanati 
(violently slain) are actually invoked ...”” 

Lucian quotes a Pythagorean maxim, “A spirit only walks 
if its owner met with a violent end, if he was strangled, for 
instance, or beheaded, or crucified, and not if he died a 
natural death.” This evidence from Josephus, Tertullian 
and Lucian shows how prevalent these conceptions were in 
their day. A similar idea of the reappearance of a righteous 
man who had been slain by violence, even in the New Testa- 
ment itself, is the suspicion attributed to Herod and to the 
people that John the Baptist had risen from the dead, and 
in the identification of Jesus with one of the prophets who 
would thus have risen up again from the dead.” 


Vill 


In the fourth place, men of great importance and of out- 
standing personality were said frequently to reappear after 
death. A famous example is Romulus. Florus, the Roman 


historian, mentions the belief on the part of some that he 
had been torn to pieces by the senate, but that a tempest 
arose and an eclipse of the Sun occurred, which indicated 
that an apotheosis had taken place; that Julius Proculus 
affirmed soon afterward that he had seen Romulus in a more 
majestic form than he had ever had; and that Romulus com- 
manded them to accept him as divine, saying that among the 
gods in heaven he was called Quirinus. Thus Rome should 
become the mistress of the nations.*° It was believed that 
the poet Aristeas returned after his death and was seen by 
various persons at different times during a period of years 
and wrote poetry during the time; and numerous Greeks and 
Romans claimed to have seen the risen Aesculapius.*! Dion 
Cassius relates, “A spirit declaring that he was the famous 


27 de anima 56-57. 
28 Philop. 29. 
28 Matthew 142; 16 14. 
30 Roman History, I, 1; Tertullian, Apol. 21. 
31 Herodotus, iv, 14, 15; Origen, ad Celsum iii, 24-26. 
4* 
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Alexander of Macedon, wearing his apparel and all his 
apparatus, started from the regions near the Ister ... It 
traveled through Thrace and Asia, revelling in company with 
four hundred male attendants, who were equipped with thyrsi 
and fawn skins, and did no harm. The fact was admitted by 
all those who lived in Thrace at the time that lodgings and 
all provisions for it were provided at public expense. And 
no one dared to oppose it, either by word or by deed—no 
governor, no soldier, no procurator, no heads of provinces— 
but proceeding as if in a daylight procession prescribed by 
proclamation, to the confines of Bithynia. Leaving that point, 
it approached the Chalcedonian land, and there, after per- 
‘forming some sacred rite by night, and burying a wooden 
horse, it vanished.” *? 

Now thus far, in regard to the vision material that was 
available for Peter’s mind, (although it is not assumed that 
he knew all the instances cited here, but rather that the 
ideas behind such stories were general property), the belief 
has been shown that men possessed souls which left their 
bodies at death and lived on; that these souls reappeared 
to the living at times; that they were especially likely to 
reappear soon after death, often near the graves, though not 
by any means always there; especially, that innocent men 
who had been violently slain were accustomed to return; and, 
more especially still, that the souls of great personalities, such 
as poets, generals, statesmen, great physicians and healers, 
great teachers and prophets, were believed to return. 


IX 


To this material, which was certainly available for Peter, 
must be added a consideration of the personality of Jesus 
and what the disciples thought of him. It is evident to the 
most casual student of the gospels and of early Christianity 
that Jesus was, to say the least, a great Jewish teacher. 
The liberal Jews of our own day are glad to admit this. He 


32 Dion Cassius, Ixxix, 18. 
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drew about himself some very intimate friends with whom he 
lived in the closest companionship. He was a miracle worker, 
exorcist and healer, and was conscious of the endowment of 
the spirit of God. His temperament was ecstatic and apoca- 
lyptic. He was concerned with the religious attitudes and 
relationships of life; and he saw the spiritual values rather 
than the ceremonial in the religious practices which he ad- 
vocated and the law prescribed. It is well recognized that 
he was a preacher of repentance; that the old order was 
at an end and that the kingdom of God was ready to be 
ushered in by the appearance of the Messiah on the clouds 
of heaven. That much at least is certain. What he taught 
about himself is difficult to know, since it is next to imposs- 
ible to distinguish between his own teaching about himself 
and what his disciples thought about him later on and pro- 
jected back into his own teaching. It is not desirable here 
to present the problem in detail, since too much space would 
be required.** But it may be pointed out that the statements 
of the gospels that he claimed to be the Messiah have great 
difficulties, since it could scarcely be maintained that he 
claimed to be a Davidic Messiah and would deliver his nation 
by the sword; and it is difficult to see how he could have 
thought of himself as an apocalyptic Messiah, since in all 
the conceptions of that réle found in Jewish literature, from 
which Jesus naturally would have taken the pattern for his 
own thinking on the question, there was no program outlined 
which allowed for a previous life in the flesh on earth before 
the revelation of the Messiah on the clouds from heaven. 
Nor is there any evidence of a conception which made room 
for the cross before the revelation from heaven. So it is 
difficult to see how Jesus could have conceived of himself in 
this réle. 

And it is just as difficult to conceive of Jesus predicting 
his death and resurrection on the third day or after three 


33 Cf. the question in Case, Jesus, a New Biography, (1927), pp. 326- 
387. Also, in E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah, (1911), 
pp. 209-244, 
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days and nights, or that he predicted his resurrection at all. 
It is quite conceivable, however, that he did forsee his death 
when he was near the end. But even if Jesus did predict 
his death and resurrection on the third day, it is evident 
that the disciples did not understand it, from the apologetic 
statements of the evangelists, who always explain that when 
the predictions were made the disciples did not understand, 
and that Jesus charged them not to tell anyone. This is 
clearly evidence that the evangelists felt obliged to explain 
to the readers of their books why no one knew of the pre- 
dictions until after the event. And to accept the predictions 
as authentic would make the whole experience of the disciples 
at the cross a mere farce. If the disciples expected Jesus to 
rise on the third day, why were they so terrified by the 
tragedy? And why did they give up their hopes? And, again, 
assuming the prophecies genuine, how did Jesus foresee that 
his resurrection would take place on the third day? Or that 
the first vision experience would happen on that day? The 
alternative is to explain the predictions as the work of the: 
disciples in their reflection upon the events after they had 
passed by; and to assign them to that period when they be- 
gan to search the scriptures to give validity to their religious 
experiences. ** 

On the other hand, that the movement with which Jesus 
was identified was messianic is certain. This was true also of 
the movement begun by John the Baptist. They were both 
preaching about the messianic kingdom which was just at 
the door, and were urging the people to get themselves ready 
for it by repentance. Some thought that John was the 
Messiah. It is likely that Herod put him to death because 
of rumors to this effect. And Jesus had begun his work in 
connection with John. It is clear that the personality and 
preaching and work of Jesus caused many to wonder whether 
he might not be the Messiah. Some thought from the nature 
of his work and preaching that he was a re-embodiment of 


34 It is impossible here to enter into the problems of the three days 
motive and of the origin of the observance of Sunday as the resurrec- 
tion day. 
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Elijah, or Elisha, for it was expected that Elijah would return 
before the day of the kingdom and the Messiah.** Others 
thought even that he was John the Baptist who had come to 
life.** And it seems to be certain that at times the disciples 
believed that he was the Messiah. His word attracted such 
attention that the Roman authorities crucified him on the 
charge that he was king of the Jews. No doubt they saw 
that a strong messianic movement had developed or was 
developing, or they would not have executed Jesus. It is cer- 
tain that the disciples were familiar with the popular think- 
ing about Jesus as Messiah, and they knew the charge upon 
which he was put to death. So whether Jesus made messianic 
claims for himself or not, these thoughts are another element 
of the influence of the personality of Jesus which entered into 
the materials in the mind of Peter out of which his vision 
was made. 

In the mind of Peter, then, there was the belief that man 
has a soul which leaves his body at death, that souls often 
return after death, that this is true especially in the cases of 
innocent men violently slain, and in particular was this the 
case with great personages, in Judea, such as Elijah and 
Elisha and John the Baptist; there was in his mind the fact 
that in the case of Jesus all of these conditions were fulfilled; 
there was also the belief on the part of many that Jesus was 
the Messiah and his execution on that charge; and, finally, 
in the mind of Peter was the memory of all the personal 
associations which he had enjoyed with Jesus, the tragedy of 
the cross and the emptiness in his life, from which his beloved 
master had been violently torn away. 


xX 


It is in place here to observe that many visions have a 
very definite functional value. There are, of course, visions 
which derange the personality and drive the seer into ab- 


35 Matthew 16 16. 
38 Matthew 142; 16 16. 
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normal states, which produce delirium and insanity; there are 
those, moreover, which arise out of a pathological conscious- 
ness and continue the process of psychic disorganization; but 
there are others which have a healing and restorative func- 
tion for the person who has been disorganized and torn from 
his moorings and lead the seer out of the derangement back 
to the calm and poise of a wholesome psychic life. Such a 
vision always supplies a need; it renders the help which is 
needed and at the time when it is needed.” All of the 
citations given above are evidence of this very fact. Whea 
Paul reached the limits of Asia a vision led him on to 
Europe.** When the relatives of the dead worshiped at the 
graves they got their communications. When the disciple of 
Apollonius of Tyana was meditating about his departed 
master a remarkable vision occurred in which the master 
returned to him.*® The vision is always a product of a 
particular situation which has caused the need for it to arise, 
and not vice versa. The visions which came to the patients 
in the temples of Aesculapius brought instructions for the 


cure of the disease.*” And they often assumed very elaborate 
forms in which the sick would see the divine messengers who 
came to perform the act of healing.‘ 


31 Stafford, The Function of Divine Manifestations in NT Times, 
(1919), p. 109. 

38 Acts 16 9. 

39 Life, 8, 31. 

40 Cf. CIG, no. 5980, 15 ff., of 188 A. D. “To Valerius Aper, a blind 
soldier, the god revealed that he should go and take blood of a white 
cock, together with honey, and rub them into an eye-salve and anoint 
his eyes three days. And he received his sight, and came and gave 
thanks publicly to the god.” 

41 Of. Grenfell and Hunt, Ox. Pap. xi, pp. 230 ff., 2nd century A. D. 
“When I, too, afterwards was suddenly seized by pain in my right 
side, I quickly hastened to the helper of the human race, and he being 
again disposed to pity listened to me, and displayed still more effectively 
his peculiar clemency which as I am intending to mount his terrible 
powers I will substantiate—It was night when every living creature 
was asleep except those in pain, but divinity showed itself more effect- 
ively. A violent fever burned me, and I was convulsed with loss of 
breath and coughing, owing to the pain proceeding from my side. 
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When Peter returned to Galilee what was the greatest 
need of his life? What was the greatest yearning of his 
soul? Was it not some message that would lift him out of 
the gloom that had fallen over his spirit from the shadow of 
the cross? Would not a message from his master out of the 
realm of the dead supply this need? It must have been in 
such a mood that Peter went back to the familiar scenes 
where he had been with Jesus—far away from the distractions 
of the feast and of the mob that had slain his Lord, where 
he had been too dazed to realize fully just what had hap- 
pened—to his home by the sea. 


Heavy in the head with my troubles, I was lapsing half-conscious into 
sleep and my mother, as a mother would for her child (and she is by 
nature very affectionate) being extremely grieved at my agonies, was 
sitting without enjoying even a brief period of slumber, when suddenly 
she perceived—it was not dream or sleep, for her eyes were open 
immovably, though not seeing clearly for a divine and terrifying vision 
came to her, easily preventing her from observing the god himself or 
his servants, whichever it was. In any case there was some one whose 
height was more than human clothed in shining raiment and carrying 
in his left hand a book, who after merely regarding me two or three 
times from head to foot disappeared. When she had recovered herself 
she tried still trembling to wake me, and, finding that the fever had 
left me and that much sweat was pouring off me, did reverence to the 
manifestation of the god, and wiped me and made me more collected. 
When I spoke with her she wished to declare the virtue of the god, 
but I, anticipating her, told her all myself; for everything that she 
saw in visions appeared to me also in dreams. After these pains in 
my side had ceased and the god had given me another assuaging cure 
I proclaimed his benefits...” For a very instructive discussion of 
healings in the Hellenistic world, cf. S.J. Case, The Journal of Religion, 
Vol. iii, No. 3, May, 1923. 

42 With all of the materials in hand, however, out of which the 
vision arose, in spite of our desire to penetrate the last element of 
mystery that surrounds that radical experience out of which the Christian 
church has arisen, the emergence of the vision itself eludes the grasp of 
the analytical processes of our empirical method. The vision cannot be 
explained completely at the present status of scientific investigation in 
these fields. It is not enough just to have pointed out the available 
material—in the way of certain beliefs, ecstatic personalities and situations 
involving unusual emotional strain—out of which a vision might have 
arisen. We know only that when these factors are present visions often 
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And when Peter cast his nets into the sea once more, he 
heard the voice of Jesus calling him from the shore; just as 
he had done in days gone by, he recognized the familiar 
form there again through the mists of dawn; his heart glowed 
within him as there came to him the certainty that his 
Master was not dead, but alive again, and that he had heard 
him speak as of old.*®? This time it was a message to gather 
together again the little flock that had been scattered by the 
persecution incident to the crucifixion of Jesus at the feast 
in Jerusalem. 

The experience was as objective and real to Peter as was 
the appearance of Apollonius to the young man who had 
waited so long for a word from the life beyond to assure 
him that his master was yet alive; it was as real as the 
visions which came to those who lay upon their beds of 
affliction in the temples of Aesculapius and brought their 


occur. The vision was in itself a new phenomenon of the emotional 
life and was not merely a mechanical combination of those various 
elements, which our analysis has shown to have been at hand. The 
empirical method at the present time is really unable to do more than 
to present a descriptive analysis and cannot yet reach the final goal of 
complete explanation. It is not necessary to resort to the supernatural; 
such a procedure would not help matters in the least. Any explanation 
must keep within the limits of the laws of psychic phenomena that 
have been explored. The present attempt has been kept within the 
limits of a monistic world-view and of the empirical method. But after 
the scientific method has reached its limit there still remain questions 
that have not been answered—that is true whether the problem of in- 
vestigation be in the field of material or psychic phenomena—and the 
veil of mystery is not completely lifted. That is not to place the vision 
of Peter in a class by itself; for it is true of the most familiar objects 
all about us. The philosopher has not yet given a complete definition 
of reality; matter has not been completely explored by the processes of 
the physical laboratory; the psychologist has not yet solved the riddle 
of consciousness; nor has the biologist been able entirely to comprehend 
the mutations through which life moves forward. 

43 Mark’s narrative of Jesus’ walking on the sea in the fourth watch 
of the night (6 45-52) may be a survival of the first, or of a subsequent, 
vision of the risen Jesus, that has been projected backward into his 
lifetime. It points also to Galilee as the place where the visions occurred, 
and possibly to the fishermen at their nets. 
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messages of healing; and it was just as real to Peter as the 
visions of the Master’s face and person which he had been 
used to seeing during the lifetime of Jesus. The distinction 
between a vision that is produced by the reaction of the 
physical eyes to rays of light reflected from external objects 
and one that is entirely the product of subjective processes, 
which produce a visual hallucination, does not exist for the 
seer. They are both equally real to him. Peter saw Jesus 
just as he was used to seeing him in the past. The vision 
was completely satisfying. It was the response to every crav- 
ing of his soul. Coming as a true expression of his entire 
emotional life it was full and adequate; every feature of the 
need in Peter’s soul found its counterpart in the vision which 
he saw. It was the functional value which gave the vision 
its complete validity. It gave the satisfaction needed. That 
it gave Peter a new grip on life and filled him with such 
faith that he revived the faith of his brethren, is a fact of 
history. That we can partly analyse the experience by no 
means impairs its function or detracts from its reality or its 


value. The experience was of such a quality that Peter be- 
came the one who had the right to stand at the gate of the 
kingdom of heaven with its keys in his hands; and to him 
was given the power to bind and loose as he was directed 
by the spirit of Jesus. This position of honor and power in 
the early church is most certain evidence of the fact that 
HryépOn 6 Kipros Kai wpOn Ziuon (Luke 24 34). 
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THE ASCENSION STORY 


MORTON S. ENSLIN 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ERHAPS the most interesting and important detail of the 

ascension story with which the book of Acts opens is the 
statement that it took place forty days after the resurrection. 
It is well known that the only mention of the ascension in the 
New Testament is in Luke-Acts, and perhaps only in Acts, 
save for the phrase, aveAjupOn év dd£n, in the fragment of the 
early Christian hymn in 1 Tim. 316, a passage almost certainly 
dependent on the Acts account. Granted the belief which was 
apparently held by the early followers of Jesus, at least from 
the time of their restored hopes, that he was in heaven and 
would speedily come again, it would perhaps be only a question 
of time when some daring and imaginative follower would seek 
to visualize the snatching up to heaven. And with the stories 
of the translation of Elijah, and of Isaiah, of Enoch, and of 
Moses at hand there need be little wonder at the emergence 
of a Christian parallel.’ The noteworthy thing is not the 
mechanics of the miracle. The representation is natural enough 
for the thought world of the first century. Heaven was above; 
if Jesus were to reach it, he would have to ascend. The note- 
worthy thing is that this parting is here represented as taking 
place forty days after the escape from the tomb, instead of 


1 The notice to the effect that the disciples beheld him as he was 
taken up (“And when he had said these things, as they were looking, 
he was taken up ... and while they were looking steadfastly into 
heaven as he went,” Acts 19, 10) may perhaps be reminiscent of the 
condition laid upon Elisha by Elijah ...“if thou see me when I am taken 
from thee, it shall be so unto thee; but if not, it shall not be so... And 
Elisha saw it, and he cried...” (2 Kings 210 ff.). 
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being a part of the resurrection, as is certainly the case for 
Paul and Matthew, and perhaps even for John. 

Indeed it is held to be highly probable by some scholars that 
that is the representation of the gospel of Luke. Were it not 
for Acts 1 probably no one would question that the separation 
of Luke 24 51 is represented as taking place on the evening of 
the resurrection day. The objections raised on the basis of the 
distance of Emmaus and of the necessity of a parting at night 
need not be considered. The author is recounting a series of 
marvels; why a night parting should have been undesirable I 
do not know. Certainly verses 36-53 run smoothly and without 
apparent lapse of time. 

It is unnecessary here to discuss the problem of the text of 
Luke 2451. The probability that the words, cat avepépero eis 
Tov ovpavoy, are a non-Western interpolation, and accordingly 
a later addition to the text, has commended itself to most critics. 
Luke 9 51, rendered by the ARV: “And it came to pass, when 
the days were well nigh come that he should be received up,” 
etc. (eyévero de év TH cvuTANPodTOa Tas yuEpas THs avadjurpews 
avrov) is most obscure. avadjurews apparently refers to the 
coming ascension, not to his acceptance among men (Wieseler 
and Lange) or to his passion (Klostermann). There is apparently 
no problem of text here. Whether the choice of this word— 
apparently regularly but not exclusively used to refer to the 
“Assumption of the Blessed”—implies the story of Acts 1 is 
not clear; that it implies an interval of forty days before the 
avadnurs is of course not the case. 

The possibility that the account in the closing chapter of the 
gospel is intentionally foreshortened is of course not to be 
overlooked, although the current explanations that this was due to 
the author coming to the end of his roll prematurely or that this 
parting is not a final parting may safely be disregarded. And 
yet on the whole it does not seem a violence to feel that in the 
interim between volumes I and II the author has gained inform- 
ation of a kind that causes him to correct his chronology.? 


2 It need not be objected that this makes a modern and artificial 
severance between the two parts of a closely connected writing. Unless 
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Those who have accepted this position have usually stressed the 
fact that aveAjudOy (Acts 12) implies that in the earlier part 
of the work the author had carried the story down to the final 
parting; and that accordingly it was illegitimate to argue that 
the Western text of Luke 2451 implied an “earlier” parting. 

In the Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. III, pp. 256-261, 
Professor Ropes has urged the excision of aveArjucbOy on grounds 
that seem to me probable, as being “due to the innocent desire 
of a very early editor to introduce here a mention of the Ascen- 
sion.”” He continues, “Without an express statement of the 
Ascension in Luke 24 51 the reference of Acts 1 2 is positively 
unsuitable, and in any case the natural place for any mention 
of it in Acts is not reached until verse 9, where the full account 
of the event is given as an integral part of the narrative reserved 
for the present ‘treatise’.” 

This change of text would not affect the possibility of the 
ascension story and of the forty days being new material obtained 
since the completion of volume I. He receives them or evolves 
them and quietly inserts them at the beginning of the second 
part. He does not raise the question of literary dishonesty by 
pretending that he had described the ascension, as might have 
been the case if he had used aveAjuOy in verse 2 as a tacit 
interpretation of the concluding incident of volume I. Rather 
he resumes the story and works in this new material. 

Tn an article in the Expositor for March 1909, pp. 254-261, 
The Ascension in Luke and Acts, Professor Bacon has argued 
that the apparent contradiction between the two accounts 
vanishes if Acts 1 3 be regarded as “interjected parenthetically, 
simply to inform the reader that the main manifestations already 


the recent suggestion of Professor Lake be accepted that the two were 
written as one work, and that their separation was due to a later hand, 
who framed a conclusion for the former and an introduction for the 
latter (which is interesting but unsupported by evidence), Acts 11 
intimates that there actually was a division. Is it not quite as artificial 
to think that in the course of the composition of so extended a piece 
of writing as Luke-Acts no new evidence appeared, but at the moment 
of penning the opening words of the gospel all the material had been 
compiled and tabulated? 


. 
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related were not the only ones, but that the appearances to 
the disciples continued for ‘forty days’.” This verse, he main- 
tains, interrupts the context, for Acts 14 refers to Luke 24 48—49, 
while Acts 16-11 clearly continues the preceding paragraph. 
Accordingly, “Luke” conceived the ascension at the beginning, 
not at the end, of the appearances to the disciples, and did not 
depart from all the testimony available from the apostolic and 
post-apostolic age. 

Though this suggestion is not lightly to be rejected and is 
worthy of more consideration than has been granted it, several 
objections seem to me to argue decisively against it. First, it 
must be frankly admitted with Professor Bacon that Acts 1 3 
does seem to be an interjected parenthesis to the effect that 
appearances were granted the apostles. Nothing is implied 
about their time or nature. But in the next verse it is said, 
Kat guvadiCouevos Twapyyyerev ... ouvaniCopevos has long been 
a crux interpretum, as a recent writer aptly remarks. Attempts 
to derive it from cvvadiGw in the sense of “eat with” or from 
owvaniCouat i in the sense of “gather” (transitive or intransitive) 
have always met with difficulties which need not be repeated 
here. Recently Professor Cadbury has proposed a way out of 
the dilemma of these alternatives.* He suggests that ovvad:Go- 
pevos is to be derived from avA‘Goua, and is an alternative spelling 
for cuvavdiCopevos. He then translates it “living with,” in the 
sense of spending the night together in the open. The evidence 
he cites appears to me to make this interpretation highly prob- 
able. If this view be accepted, it would seem to exclude de- 
finitely the suggestion that Luke understood the appearances 
to be of the ascended Lord, for verse 4 would then be seen to 
continue verse 3. Jesus not only appeared to the apostles by 
the space of forty days, but lived with them during the period. 
The appearances could then hardly be understood as those 
given in the gospel, and Professor Bacon’s strongest argument, 
that these verses resume the concluding words of the gospel, 
will not stand. If, as seems probable, avedipupOn is to be excised 
from verse 2, the whole section is seen to be an orderly statement 


3 Journal or Bisticat Lirerature, XLV (1926), pp. 310 ff. 
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that after the resurrection Jesus stayed with the disciples for 
a period of forty days, and then was taken from them. 

Furthermore, it is to be noted that Professor Bacon’s state- 
ment that “all the testimony available from the apostolic and 
post-apostolic age” was to the effect “that the ascension was 
conceived to have occurred at the beginning, not at the end, of 
the appearances to the disciples” is not consonant with the 
evidence, as we shall see below. 

The origin of the forty day interval, which was so contrary 
to the earlier tradition and which because of this seems to have 
been disregarded for many years, is an interesting question. 
Acts 13 31 makes Paul say of Jesus in his speech at Pisidian 
Antioch that “God raised him from the dead, and he was seen 
for many days of them that came up with him from Galilee to 
Jerusalem.” May we have here a possible clew as to what 
started “Luke” in this new line? He becomes acquainted with 
a tradition, perhaps somewhat akin to that of Paul’s in 1 Cor., 
that Jesus had appeared for many days. This he takes over, 
and understands “the appearances” of Jesus had been in a 
resuscitated body. At the conclusion of the period of “many 
days” he visualizes him in his assumption to heaven, for which 
models, as suggested above, would not be wanting. 

Are there any clews to the choice of the number forty? Two 
points may perhaps be noted. Pentecost apparently is the 
terminus ad quem. For the author that was the time when the 
prophecy of the pouring out of the spirit had been realized. 
Unlike the author of the Fourth Gospel, who makes Jesus 
breathe upon his disciples on the resurrection evening, the 
author of Acts has Jesus send his spirit from heaven. It had 
been hinted at in the gospel (24 49), “tarry ye in the city, until 
ye be clothed with power from on high.” The Pentecost in- 
cident is apparently in his mind as he wrote these words. Is it 
not conceivable that after finishing the first volume his attention 
is caught by some such simple statement as he preserves in 
Acts 13 31, that as a matter of fact Jesus had appeared over 
a period of days? This gives him a reason for the command 
to wait in Jerusalem, It is in crder that the series of appear- 
ances or visits with the Lord may not be interrupted. But 
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Pentecost stands as the fixed date for their close. Jesus had 
sent his spirit from heaven. Accordingly the departure must 
have been prior. If it were desired to be a little more explicit 
than “many days,” forty could hardly be surpassed. It had 
come to be a round number probably because of its being the 
approximate length of a generation. The flood had lasted forty 
days and forty nights; Moses had been in the mountain forty 
days and forty nights, while Elijah too had fasted for that period. 
Ezra is directed to tell the people not to seek him for forty 
days. This he does, and then spends the time in dictating to 
his five companions the scriptures which had perished in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. “And then was Ezra caught away, 
and taken up into the place of such as were like him, after 
having written all these things” (4 Ezra 14 23-49). Similarly 
Baruch is directed to give instructions to the people for forty 
days after which he will “depart from this earth, nevertheless 
not unto death, but shall be preserved unto the consummation 
of the times” (2 Baruch 76 1-4). While the date of these two 
apocalypses probably precludes their use by the author of the 
story in Acts, it is equally improbable that they were influenced 
by the Acts account. The forty years of wandering in the 
wilderness, corresponding to the forty days in which the spies 
had spied out the land; the forty years of subjection to the 
Philistines; the occasional forty years of rest that came upon 
Israel as the result of the exploits of Othniel and Gideon; the 
fact that many of the worthies, notably David, Solomon, Joash, 
Eli, ruled or judged forty years; that many of them started 
their rule at that age; that Ezekiel was biden. to lie on his 
right side forty days, eachday for jaSfyear;" or ‘that Goliath 
challenged Israel for forty days; —all these, “and they are not 
exhaustive, show the prominence this number had in Hebrew 
and Jewish thought. There is accordingly a very fair chance 
that the fixed date of Pentecost (i. e. fifty days after the Passion), 
in addition to the extreme appropriateness of the number forty 
—already used of an earlier exploit of Jesus*—contributed to 
the church calendar. 


4 Luke 42. 
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In an article Die Tessarakontaden und Tessarakontaden- 
lehren der Griechen und anderen Vilker (Berichte d. sachs. 
Ges. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1909, pp. 21-206), 
W. H. Roscher has collected and partially analyzed a vast 
quantity of cases where the number forty occurred among non- 
Semitic peoples. He also refers to and gives an index of an 
earlier article in which the same task was performed for the 
Semites. I have not been able to discover this earlier section. 

It is perhaps worth suggesting that the occurrence of a forty 
days’ Trauerfrist among many non-Semitic peoples makes us 
wonder if after all there is some more subtle reason for the 
choice of forty than the connexion with Pentecost, and that we 
have here a trace of a view that, due to the contamination of 
death, a period of ceremonial defilement resulted making an 
advent into the presence of God during such a time unthinkable. 
It is of course to be noted that the period of public mourning 
even for the greatest Jewish men was but thirty days. Roscher 
remarks there may be ,,eine Spur davon“—i. e. of a forty day 
mourning fast—in Jewish teaching as there surely is among the 
Mandaeans, Arabs, and other Mohammedan tribes (op. cit. 
p. 23), and refers to the Midrash, Beresch. R. on Gen. 50 4, 
but this is almost surely not the case. In the Vitae Adae et 
Evae Adam decides to stand in the river Jordan in water up 
to his neck for forty days because of the uncleanness resulting 
from the sin in the garden, and Eve stands similarly for thirty- 
seven days in the Tigris (VI, VID). 

But the absence of any real evidence of a forty day defilement 
from death makes any such guess precarious. It will probably 
be wise to hold it in abeyance as a bare possibility’, and to see 
the forty days as the natural expression of a period between 
the resurrection and the Pentecost experiences. 

That Paul is unacquainted with the story of an ascension is 
hardly open to debate. That as a result of death Christ had 


5 It may be noted in passing that from the ninth hour of the cruci- 
fixion Friday (Lu. 23 44; cf. Mk. 15 33) to “the first day of the week at 
early dawn” (Lu. 241) is just forty hours. I commend this to those 


more skilled and interested than myself in the highly diverting game of 
sacred arithmetic. 
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been highly exalted and had taken his seat at the right hand 
of God is a fundamental point.* The resurrection was the way. 
Nor do the appearances in 1 Cor. 15 1-11 demand a post- 
resurrection-ante-ascension activity. The point of moment for 
Paul was that his experience with the risen Lord was just as 
real as were those of the other apostles. This he is at pains 
to stress in Galatians. Accordingly in his catalog of appear- 
ances in 1 Cor. 15 the significant point is that they are all of 
exactly the same type. The appearance to him can hardly have 
been else in his thinking than an appearance from heaven of 
the exalted Christ; similarly then those to Cephas, to the twelve, 
to the five hundred, to James, and to all the apostles. 

What Mark’s conception was is of course not clear. As the 
gospel stands now there are no appearances.’ If the ending 
has been removed, there may have been appearances in Galilee, 
perhaps indicated by the words, “he goeth before you into 
Galilee; there shall ye see him, as he said unto you” (Mk. 16 7). 
mpoaye is surely not to be understood in the sense, “he con- 
ducts or walks with you,” but “he precedes you. It is in Galilee 
ye shall see him.” It in no wise implies that the appearances 
will be other than from heaven. 

Similarly in the case of Matthew. It seems reasonably clear 
that the Jesus who meets the disciples in Galilee with the words, 
“All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth” 
(28 18), is the ascended Jesus who having come from heaven 
may thus appropriately speak. Probably the earlier appearance 
to the women (28 9-10) would not have suggested a meeting 


6 Phil. 2 sff.; Ro. 8 34; Col. 31ff, e¢ pass. Passages such as 
1 Thes. 416 and 2 Thes. 17 do not seem to me to justify the contention 
of Swete (The Apostles’ Creed, 2nd ed., 1894, p. 67) that the hope of 
a xardBacs postulates an antecedent dvd8acis, which is distinct from the 
resurrection. That Jesus was in heaven was of course Paul’s belief, 
but that his ascension had been as described in Acts 1 is certainly not 
implied. 1 Pet. 3 22 (és éorw ev deka Geod wopevOeis cis odpaydv) and Hebr. 4 14 
(Exovres oby dpyuepéa ué-yar d:ehyvObra rods odpavots) are probably to be under- 
stood in the same way. 

7 The appearances and the ascension in the later ending (16 9-20) 
have no independent value, but simply reflect the three other gospels 
and the book of Acts. 


5* 
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before Jesus had rejoined the Father except on the basis of the 
Acts account. 

In the case of the Fourth Gospel it is not so clear. The 
word with which Jesus deters Mary, “Touch me not; for I am 
not yet ascended (avaBéByxa) unto the Father; but go unto my 
brethren, and say to them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and my God and your God” (20 17), implies an interval 
between the resurrection and the ascension, but does not imply 
knowledge of the ascension story of Acts or of a forty day 
interval. At the next meeting which took place on the same 
evening Jesus breathes on them and says, “Receive ye the 
Holy Spirit” (20 22). Earlier in the gospel (7 39) it is said, 
“But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that believed on 
him were to receive; for the Spirit was not yet given; because 
Jesus was not yet glorified.” Apparently this glorification was 
the reception into heavenly glory which the author would thus 
maintain had already taken place.* On the following first day 
of the week the invitation to Thomas to touch him, which had 
previously been denied “for I am not yet ascended unto the 
Father,” would imply that in the interim the avaBacrs had taken 
place. It is perhaps not clear whether the author of the Fourth 
Gospel is acquainted with the Acts account; it is certain that 
if he were he did not accept it. Apparently the rejoining the 
Father was on the same day as the emergence from the tomb, 
certainly not more than a week later. 

Nor did the Acts story fare better in the early church. In 
the Epistle of Barnabas (15 9) the statement is explicit: dio nai 
ayouey THY jue pay THY OYddnV els ev poovrny, ev Hi Kat 6 Inoous 
avéoTn eK veKpo@v Kal pavepwh eis avéBn eis ovpavods. It would 
seem as if he meant by the eighth day the resurrection Sunday 
(i. e. the day after the Sabbath, the seventh day). If this be 
rejected, it could only be some other Sunday; forty days after 
the resurrection surely would fall on Thursday, not Sunday.’ 


8 Yet cf. John 13 31. 

9 Swete (op. cit, p. 69) maintains that although Barnabas “seems 
to affirm that both the Resurrection and the Ascension occurred on 
the eighth day, or on a Sunday,” he does not necessarily conflict with 
the account in Acts. “Undoubtedly it was a natural inference from 
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The silence of Clement of Rome, Ignatius,’ Polycarp, Hermas, 
and the Didache regarding any ascension, while of course not 
conclusive, is tolerably strong evidence that they were un- 
acquainted with, or rejected, any tradition separating it from 
the resurrection. 

In the case of Justin Martyr the situation is different. The 
ordinary statement that he “continues to regard both events 
fi. e. resurrection and ascension] as two parts of one act,”™ 


runs counter to the evidence. It may be well to quote the 
evidence in full: 


St. Luke’s words that the Ascension took place on the fortieth day 
after the Resurrection; and this inference is already drawn by the 
author of the fifth book of the Constitutions (Const. Ap. V, 19 dd ris 
mporns Kkupiaxhs dapiunocavres tecoapdxovra tucpas, amd xupiaxys dxpt xéumrys 
éoprdsere Thy éopriy ris dvahjyews), and since the fourth century has been 
sanctioned by the annual celebration of Holy Thursday. Yet the words 
of the Acts allow greater latitude, and would be satisfied if the Ascen- 
sion could be shewn to have taken place on the following Sunday, the 
forty-third day after Easter. Indeed the Syriac Doctrine of the Apostles 
carries it forward to the fiftieth day, making it coincide with the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost (Cureton, Ancient documents, pp. 24, 27). 
This is clearly inconsistent with the Acts, but it supports the state- 
ment of Barnabas that the Ascension occurred on the first day of the 
week.” 

10 In the “long’’ recension the following accounts are given, Trall. 9: 
“He also rose again in three days, the Father raising him up; and 
after spending forty days with the apostles, he was received up to the 
Father, and ‘sat down at his right hand, expecting till his enemies are 
placed under his feet;’” Smyrn. 3: “Nor was this all; but also after 
he had shown himself to them, that he had risen indeed, and not in 
appearance only, he both ate and drank with them during forty entire 
days. And thus was he, with the flesh, received up in their sight unto 
him that sent him, being with that same flesh to come again, accom- 
panied by glory and power. For, say the [holy] oracles, ‘This same 
Jesus, who is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come, in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.’” 

The words, “Hasten all to come together as to one temple of God, 
as to one altar, to one Jesus Christ, who came forth from the one 
Father, and is with one, and departed to one” (Magn. 7, 2) implies 
nothing as to how this departure was conceived. 

11 P. W. Schmiedel, art. “Resurrection—and Ascension—Narratives,” 
Enc. Bibl., p 4061. 
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1 Ap. 465: "Inoots .. . cai sravpweis Kai atoPavev avéorn 
kat avedjAvOev eis ovpavor . . 

ibid. 516: ws de Kat eis Tov ovpavoy EucdAev anévat, naBws 
mpoepnrevOn, axovocate. Then follows the familiar quotation 
from Ps. 23 (24) 7, 8. 

Tryph. 32 3: drep yiverar e€drov eis Tov ovpavov avednpOn 
METG TO EK VeKPOY aVaTThVvaAL 6 HueTEpos KUpLos Incovs Xproros... 

ibid. 36.5 [In answer to the query of Ps. 23 (24) 8 Tis éorw 
odtos 6 Baoirevs Tis dokns; K. T. r.|: KUpLOS OdV TOY Suvawewv 
rt ovK Ertw 6 DoNouwv arodéedentat’ Ga 6 juéeTepos Xprrros 
OTe ex vek pov avert Kat ave Bawvev els Tov oupavoy, KeNevovTat ot 
év Tois ovpavois TaxOévtes ITO TOU Oeod apxovTes avoi~at Tas 
muXas Tav ovpavav, wa eioédXOn ovTOs ds eott Bacirevrs Ths 
doEns, kai avaBas Kabion év deka TOU TaTpOS ... 

ibid. 381: etra avOpwrov yevouevoy cravpwOjva, Kai avaBe- 
Bnyxévat eis TOv ovpavoy . . . 

ibid. 1082... NéyovTes eEnyEepOat avuTov éK vexp@v Kat ets 
ovpavoy avedndvOéva .. . [the early charge that the disciples 
had stolen the body and had claimed that Jesus had risen]. 
To these passages perhaps should be added 1 Ap. 54 6-8, in 
which Justin asserts that the legends of the assumption of 
Dionysus and Bellerophon and Perseus are the creations of the 
evil demons who through their failure to interpret aright the 
prophecies of Jesus’ ascension made clumsy imitations of this 
event to discredit it. 

But while these passages are such as to seem to bear out 
the usual statements about Justin’s identification of the two 
events, this is not the case for 1 Ap. 50 12: wera ody TO orav- 


pwbijva auTOV Kat ot yvepmsor avTou TavTes aTeTTNOAY, apvn- 
Tapevor avTov’ boTepor dé, ex vexpav avarrarTos Kai opOévTos 
avrois Kai Tais podyteias evtuxeiv, év ais TavTa TavTa Tpo- 
, 

eipyto yevnroueva, didakavTos, Kai eis oUpavoy avepxopevov iddv- 
Tes Kai TigTeEVTavTEs Kai dUvam ExeiDev avToIs TeupOcioay Tap 

3s - , 4 ) al , 5] , ? , -~ 2Q7 
aitov NaBovres Kat ets Tay yévos avOpwrwv eOdvTes TabTa edt- 
dagay Kai ardrrodn tpoonyopevOnrav, Here the text is explicit.” 


12 With this may be compared the passage in mepl dvacrdcews, chap. 9: 
“And when he had thus shown them that there is truly a resurrection 
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Kai eis Odpavoy avepxouevov idovres can mean nothing else than 
that they saw him ascending into heaven. Apparently then this 
precludes the assumption that he regarded the resurrection 
and the ascension as “two parts of the same act.” While the 
other passages are in themselves indeterminate upon this point, 
they by no means demand identification but may be inter- 
preted as this last passage must be. However, it is to be 
observed that there is no indication of the length of time 
between the resurrection and the ascension and that the former 
entails the latter. 

The one reference to the passion in the Apology of Aristides 
(chap. 15: pera de tpeis yuepas aveBiw Kai eis odpavous avqdOev) 
gives no clew as to the conception of the author upon the point 
at issue. 

The statement that Irenaeus too considered the resurrection 
and ascension parts of the same event must not be understood 
in the sense of an ascension from the grave. He explicitly 
states: “[It is certain], too, from the fact that the Lord rose 
from the dead on the third day, and manifested himself to his 
disciples, and was in their sight received up into heaven . . .” 
(II, 32 3 Mass.). His other references (I, 101 and ITI, 4 2) 
throw no light on the problem. 

In his writing Adv. Judaeos (cap. XIII, Migne 2, 636 D) 
Tertullian’s words, cum utique post resurrectionem eius a mor- 
tuis, quae die tertia effecta est, coeli eum receperunt secundum 
prophetiam, can hardly yield a sense other than that the heavens 
received him on the day of his resurrection. In his Apologeticus 
adv. Gentes (cap. X XI, Migne 1, 402 A), on the contrary, he 


of the flesh, wishing to show them this also, that it is not impossible 
for flesh to ascend into heaven (as he had said that our dwelling place 
is in heaven) ‘he was taken up into heaven while they beheld,’ as he 
was in the flesh.” 

Whether this treatise is to be ascribed to Justin or not is very 
difficult to decide. Both Harnack (Die Chronologie d. altchristl. Lit. bis 
Euseb. I, pp. 508 ff.) and Kriiger (Altchristl. Lit., p. 69) express them- 
selves with caution on this point. At any rate it can hardly be dated 
later than 180 (so Harnack), and accordingly, if not from the pen of 
Justin, bears witness that another writer in the second century differ- 
entiated the dvderacs and avdAnis. 
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follows the Acts account: Cum discipulis autem quibusdam 
apud Galilaeam Judaeae regionem ad quadraginta dies egit, 
docens eos quae docerent. Dehinc ordinatio eis ad officitum 
praedicandi per orbem, circumfusa nube in coelum est ereptus 
multo verius quam apud vos asseverare de Romulo Proculi 
solent. Though the tradition of the forty days is followed here, 
it may be observed in passing that the Luke-Acts representation 
of appearances restricted to Jerusalem is disregarded in favor 
of those in Galilee. 

Brief mention should be made of another ancient writing 
which has a direct statement of the ascension. In the Gospel 
of Peter the angel says to the seeking women, “ Wherefore are 
ye come? whom seek ye? him who was crucified? he is risen 
and gone (avéory xai awydOev). But if ye believe not, stoop down 
and look in and see the place where he lay that he is not here; 
for he is risen and gone thither from whence he was sent 
(avéorn yap Kat ammdOev éxei SOev arecrady) (cap. 13).” The 
amyjOev may look back to the exit from the tomb, but more 
probably to the crucifixion where it is said: Kat 6 Kiptos ave- 
Bonoe Neyor 7 Svvapis pov, 4 dvvams, KaTéAeNbas pe. Kal elo 
avedypOy (cap. 5). Here the ascension is connected with the 
moment of death. Swete (The Akhmim Fragment of the Apo- 
cryphal Gospel of St. Peter, p. 10) argues that Origen apparently 
accepted this view.” 

The evidence thus suggests that the story of the forty days 
intercourse of the Lord with his disciples on earth and of a 
final translation to glory is a late and not widely diffused 
tradition that either came to our author after the completion 
of volume I, or was produced by him on the basis of some such 
statement in his sources as he has preserved in Acts 13 31. 
That it was not accepted by the early Christians in spite of 
the fact that it was sponsored by a writer later to be reckoned 
as a producer of scripture is also clear. Aside from occasional 
gnostics who taught a post-resurrection period of eighteen 


13 For a discussion of the relation of the ascension from the cross to 
the later account of the resurrection, see Lake, “The Historical Evidence 
for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ,” pp. 155 ff. 
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months, or in the case of the Pistis Sophia twelve years, in 
order to provide opportunity for the risen Lord to communicate 
his esoteric teaching,“ the commonly held view seems to have 
been that the resurrection in itself entailed the translation to 
glory.” But as the years went by and the Christian writings 
became scripture, the need of harmony prevailed. Since the 
statement in Acts was explicit and could hardly be explained 
otherwise than as it read, and since scripture could not con- 
tradict scripture, the tendency seems to have been to take the 
Acts statement as the standard and to force the other views 
into its mold. Harmony has usually been purchased at the 
expense of historical accuracy. 


14 Tren., I, 32; 3014 says that the Valentinians and the Ophites 
taught that Jesus remained on earth eighteen months. A similar note 
is found in the present Ethiopic text of the Ascension of Isaiah 9 16: 
“He will ascend on the third day, [and he will remain in the world 
545 days}].” According to Charles (The Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, p. 63) 
the bracketed words are to be seen as a gnostic interpolation. In the 
Pistis Sophia (I, 1) it is said: “It came to pass, when Jesus had risen 
from the dead, that he passed eleven years discoursing with his dis- 
ciples, etc.” The wisdom contained in the book is communicated in the 
twelfth year. 

To these may be added the remark by Eusebius that, as Jesus’ 
ministry was the week prophesied by Daniel 9 27, in the midst of which 
sacrifice and oblation ceased, it extended over a period of seven years 
bisected by the passion: ei ay ofv éBdoudas éradv uia 6 was xpévos Tis mera 
Tay amocrd\wy avrod cuviiarpiBis, 6 Te mpd Tod wdfous Kal 6 wera Thy Ex veKpOv 
dvdoracw avrod. mpd uév yap Tov mdOous éwi rpia kai jyuov ern Trois waow éavriv 
mapéxwv padnrais te xal rots un Towvras dvayéyparra, Kad’ dy <xpévov> ddacxa- 
Mais wapaddgos re Oepameias Tis Oedryros abrod ras duvdues Tacw arhas ”ENAnoly 
te kal "Tovdaiow mapelyero. pera 5¢ Thy éx vexpov dvdoracw Tov isov, ws eixds, Tov 
érdév xpbvov trois éavrod paGyrais xal dmocrédos cuvqy, & juépwv Tecoapdxovra 
érravéuevos avrois kal cuvadisouevos, Kai Aéywr Ta wepl THs Bacidelas To Geod, ws 
yoiv ai IIpdtas trav drocrd\wv mepiéxovow, ws elvar Tabrny Ti Smrovpéry Tips 
mpopnrelas trav érav éBdoudda, Kad” iw evedvrduwoev diabijxny woddois, Thy Kawhy 
Snrady Siajxny rod edayyedxod Kyptvyyaros xparivwv (Demonstr. evang. VIII, 
cap. 2, 108-110, p. 400 Fabric.). 

18 As we have seen, this statement should not be understood to mean 
that for all early Christians the translation was direct from the grave or 
from the cross. Yet the two were at least loosely connected. No trace 
of a forty day interval, save in the case of Tertullian’s reflection of the 
Acts account, is known to me down to the end of the second century. 
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THE NON-SEPTUAGINT ELEMENT IN THE 
VOCABULARY OF PAUL 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE influence of the Septuagint upon Paul is not open to 

question. To address attention to the non-Septuagint ele- 
ment’ in his vocabulary will not suggest any depreciation of 
that influence. Indeed, as Nageli suggests,* the Septuagint is 
in manifest contrast with Greek literature in this respect, for 
while no other Greek literary influence upon Paul may be 
demonstrated, the Septuagint was a library whose effect upon 
him was powerful. 

In reading the letters of Paul the quotations from the 
Septuagint are themselves an index of this influence. Still 
more is the impression deepened when one notes the degree 
to which Paul’s vocabulary compares with that of the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. One cannot fail to perceive that the 
apostle was saturated with the spiritual and cultural values 
projected by this literature. Nevertheless, intimate as was his 
acquaintance, and high as was his appreciation, the writings 
of Paul exhibit the considerable use of terms which are not 
found in it. How considerable the non-Septuagint element in 


1 The term, “non-Septuagint element,” is taken to mean words 
which do not occur either in the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew 
canonical books or in the so-called Apocrypha. Were the term “Septua- 
gint” defined narrowly, so that words occurring only in the apocryphal 
books might be included, the element would be correspondingly larger. 

2 Nageli, Der Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus, 59. 
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Paul’s vocabulary was may be noted from the following com- 
pilation :* 


aBapis (n. S.), 2 Cor. 11 9. 

aBBa (n.S., p. c.), Ga. 46; Ro. 8 15. 

ayvorns (n. S., p.¢., p. s.), 2 Cor. 6 6; 11 3. 
ayves (n. S., p.s.), Phl. 1 17. 

aypredaos (n. S., p.s.), Ro. 11 17, 24. 
adatravos (n. 8., p. s.), 1 Cor. 9 18. 

adjArws (n. S., p. 8.), 1 Cor. 9 26. 

adtadXerrros (n. S.), Ro. 9 2. 

adporns (n. 8., p. s.), 2 Cor. 8 20. 

Geos (n. S., p. s.), Eph. 2 12. 

airxporoyia (n. S., p. s.), Col. 3 8. 

aicxporns (n. S., p.s.). Eph, 5 4. 

axarpéouat (n. S., p. c., p. 8.), Phil. 4 10. 
adaAnros (n. S., p. ¢., p. 8.), Ro. 8 26. 
adAnyopew (n. S., p. ¢., p. S.), Ga. 4 24. 
advuros (n. S., p. s.), Phi. 2 28. 

dpetaxivytos (n. S., p. s.), 1 Cor. 15 58. 
aueraueAnros (n. 8., p. ss.), Ro. 11 29; 2 Cor. 7 10. 
dpetavonros (n. 8., p. c., p. s.), Ro. 2 5. 
duetpos (n.8., p.s.), 2 Co. 10 13, 15. 
avaxawow (n.S., p. c., p. ss.), 2 Cor. 4 16; Col. 3 10. 
avaxaivwors (n. §., p. c.), Ro. 12 2. 

avaréurw (n. S.), Phm. 11. 

avarroNoynrtos (n. S., p. ¢., p- 8.), Ro. 1 20; 2 1. 
avexduyyntos (n. S., p.c., p.s.), 2 Cor. 9 15. 
avoigis (n. S., p. s.), Eph. 6 19. 

ayravarAnpow (n. §., p. s.), Col 1 24. 
avryucGia (n. S., p. ¢., p. 8s.), Ro. 1 27; 2 Cor. 6 13. 
avtiatpatevoua (n. 8., p. s.), Ro. 7 23. 
aradyéoua (n. S., p.s.), Eph. 4 19. 
arapackevaoros (n. S., p. s), 2 Cor. 9 4. 


3 In the following list, abbreviations are used as follows: n. S. = not 
occurring in the Septuagint (as defined in note 1); p. c. = post-classical; 
p. s. = peculiar in the New Testament to this source; p. ss. = peculiar 
in the New Testament to these (Pauline) sources. 
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amexdéxouai (n.8.), Ro. 8 19, 23, 25; 1 Cor. 17; Ga. 55; Phl.3 20. 
améxdvors (n. S., p. ¢., p. 8.), Col. 2 11. 

amexdvw (n.8., p.c., p. s.), Col. 215; 3 9. 

amehevOepos (n. S., p. s.), 1 Cor. 7 22. 

arepioTagTws (n. S., p. s.), 1 Cor. 7 35. 

azroBonn (n. S.), Ro. 11 15. 

amoxapadoxia (n. 8., p. ¢., p. 8s.), Ro. 8 19; Phl. 1 20. 
aroxataAacow (n.8., p.c., p. 8s.), Eph. 2 16; Col. 1 20, 21. 
aroxpma (n. S., p. c., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 1 9. 

aroppaviCw (n. 8., p. s.), 1 Th. 2 17. 

arooruyew (n. 8., p.s.), Ro. 12 9. 

aroro\uaw (n. 8., p.s.), Ro. 10 20. 

azovoia (n, 8., p. 8.). Phi. 2 12. 

amoxpyots (n. 8., p.c., p. 8.), Col. 2 22. 

aprayyos (n.8., p.¢., p. s.), Phil. 2 6. 

apcevoxoirns (n. 8., p. ¢.), 1 Cor. 6 9. 

apxayyedos (n. S., p. c.), 1 Th. 4 16. 

acOévnua (n. S., p.s.), Ro. 151. 

aoracpos (n. 8.), 1 Co. 16 21; Col. 4 18; 2 Th. 3.17. 
acropyos (n. 8.), Ro. 1 31. 

araxtew (n. 8., p.s.), 2 Th. 3 7. 

avrapyxewa (n. S.), 2 Cor. 9 8. 

ageia (n.s., p. 8.), Col. 2 23. 

axeporoinros (n.8., p. c.), 2 Cor. 51; Col. 2 11. 
Barricua (n.8., p.c.), Ro. 64; Eph. 45; Col. 2 12. 
Buwricos (n. 8.), 1 Cor. 6 3, 4. 

BpaBeiov (n. 8., p. ss.), 1 Cor. 9. 24, Phi. 3 14, 

yauiCo (n. 8., p. ¢.), 1 Cor. 7 38 (bis). 

yuuurevo (n.8., p.c., p. s.), 1 Cor 4 11. 

deryuariCw (nu. 8., p. ¢.), Col. 2 15. 

dvaxovew (n. 8.), Ro. 15 25; 2 Cor. 3 3; 8 19, 20; Phm. 13. 
dtepunvevTifs (no. 8., p.c., p. s.), 1 Cor. 14 28, 

dicaoxpicia (n. 8., p.¢., p. 8.), Ro. 25, 
dovraywyew (n. 8., p.c., p. 8.), 1 Cor. 9 27. 

duvarew (n. S., p. c., p. 88.), Ro. 144; 2 Cor. 9 8; 13 3. 
Be oO pyokia (n. 8., p. C., p. S.), Col. 2 23. 

eOvixas (n, S., p. C., p. 8.), Ga. 2 14. 

eidwAoAaTpia (n. 8., p. ¢.), 1 Cor. 10 14; Ga. 5 20; Col. 
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eidwrodaT prs (n. S., p. ¢.), 1 Cor. 5 10, 11; 6 9; 107; Eph. 55. 
éxdarravaw (n. S., p. c., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 12 15. 

exdnuew (n. S.), 2 Cor. 5 6, 8, 9. 

exrrvo (n. S., p.s.), Ga. 4 14. 

edadppia (n. S., p.¢., p. s.), 2 Cor. 1 17. 

eXeewos (n. S., p.s.), 1 Cor. 15 19. 

édNoyaw (n. S., p.c., p. 8s.), Ro. 5 13; Phm. 18. 

évoeryya (n. S., p.s.), 2 Th. 15. 

voegis (n. S., p. ss.), Ro. 3 25, 26; 2 Cor. 8 24; Phi. 1 28. 
évdnuew (n. S., p.s.), 2 Cor. 5 6, 7, 8, 

évoixos (n. 8.), Ro. 3 8. 

evepynua (n.8., p.c., p. s.), 1 Cor. 12 6, 10. 

evepyis (n. S.), 1 Cor. 16 9; Phm. 9. 

evxo™ (n. S., p.¢., p. s.), 1 Cor. 9 12. 

evxorrro (n. 8.), Ro. 15 22: Ga. 57; 1 Th. 2 18. 

evxpivw (n. S., p. s.), 2 Co. 10 12. 

evorns (n. S., p. s.), Eph. 4 3, 13. 

eLavacracs (n. S., p. s.), Phi. 3 11. 

e€avris (n. S.), Phi. 2 23. 

eravamimrnoxw (n. S., p.s.), Ro. 15 5. 

erextetvw (n. S., p.s.), Phi. 3 13. 

erevdvw (n.8., p.c., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 5 2, 4. 

emtBapéw (n. S., p. c., p. 8s.), 2 Cor. 25; 1 Th. 29; 2 Th. 3 8. 
eiyetos (n. S.), 1 Cor. 15 40 (bis), 2 Cor. 5 1; Phi. 2 10; 3 19. 
éemidtataccouat (n. S., p.¢., p. s.), Ga. 3 15. 

emmoOnros (n. S., p. ¢., p. s.), Phi. 41. 

éemrodia (n. S., p. ¢., p. 8.), Ro. 15 23. 

emoxnvow (n. S., p. c., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 12 9. 

émxopnyia (n.8., p.c., p. ss.), Eph. 416; Phi. 1 19, 
évrotxodouew (n. S.), 1 Cor. 3 10, 12, 14; Eph. 2 20; Col. 2 7. 
érepoCuyéw (n. S., p. c., p. .), 2 Cor. 6 14. 

erépws (n. S., p.s.), Phi. 3 15. 

evayyecioris (n. S., p. c.), Fph. 4 11. 

evkarpéw (0. S., p.c.), 1 Cor. 16 12. 

evmapedpos (n. S., p. c., p. 8.), 1 Cor. 7 35. 

evmpoodextos (n. 8., p. ¢.), Ro. 15 16, 31; 2 Cor. 6 2; 8 12. 
evoxnuoves (n, S., p. ss.), Ro. 13 13; 1 Cor. 14 40; 1 Th. 4 12. 
eUTpameNia (n. S., p.s.), Eph. 5 4. 
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edrbuxew (n. S., p.c., p. s.), Phi. 2 19. 

epara€ (n. 8.), Ro. 6 12; 1 Cor. 15 6. 
eqevperis (n. S., p. s.), Ro. 1 30. 

nAikos (n, S.), Col. 2 1. 

ymos (n. 8.), 1 Th. 2 7. 

Oéatpov (n. §.), 1 Cor. 4 9. 

Geodidaxros (n. S., p.¢., p. s.), 1 Th. 49. 
Beoorvyys (n. 8., p. s.), Ro. 1 30. 

Georns (n.8., p.¢., p. 8.), Col. 2 9. 

Onpropaxéw (n. S., p. c.), 1 Cor. 15 32. 

Opa Bevo (n. S., p. c., p. 88.), 2 Cor, 2 14; Col. 2 15. 
iepdOuTos (n. 8., p.s.), 1 Cor. 10 2s. 

ixavorns (n.8., p.s.), 2 Cor. 3 5. 

"Tovdaxds (n. S., p. ¢., p. s.), Ga. 2 14. 
xadNtéeAaos (n. S., p. s.), Ro. 11 24, 

xadorroew (n. 8., p.c., p. s.), 2 Th. 3 13. 
kamnAevw (n. S., p. s.), 2 Cor. 2 17. 

xataBapéw (n.8., p. c., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 12 16. 
cataBpaBevw (n. §., p. s.), Col. 2 18. 

kataxpma (n.8., p.c.), Ro. 5 16, 18; 8 1. 
katakpiots (n. S., p.¢., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 39; 73. 
cataAaros (n. §., p. ¢., p. s.), Ro. 1 30. 
catavapxaw* (n. S., p.s.), 2 Cor. 11 9; 12 13, 14. 
katapTiors (n. S., p.c., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 13 9. 
cataxOonos (n. 8., p.s.), Phi. 2 10. 

xatnxéw (n. 8.), Ro. 2 18; 1 Cor. 14 19; Ga. 66. 
catorTpiCw (n.§., p.c., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 3 18. 
xeveuBarevw (n. 8., p.c., p. 8.), Col. 2 18. 
xevodogos (n. S., p. ¢., p. 8.), Ga. 5 26. 

know (Nn. S.), 1 Cor. 9 9. 

koAakia (n. 8., p.s.), 1 Th. 2 5. 

kodapiCe (n. 8., p. ¢.), 1 Cor. 411; 2 Cor. 12 7. 
kouaw (n. 8., p.8.), 1 Cor, 11 14, 15. 
kookoxpatwp (n.S., p. ¢., p. 8.), Eph. 6 12. 
xuBia (n. S., p.s.), Eph. 4 14. 


+ This term occurs without Hebrew equivalent in Gen. 32 32 (38); 
Jb. 33 19, and Dan. (LXX) Il 6. 
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kuptorns (n. S., p. ¢.), Eph. 1 21; Col. 1 16. 

Aoyia (n. S., p.c., p. s.), 1 Cor. 16 1, 2. 

Aoytxos (n. §.), Ro. 12 1. 

paxapirnes (n. S., p. ss.), Ro. 4 6, 9; Ga. 4 15. 

paxedXov (n. S., p. c., p. 8.), 1 Cor. 10 25. 

ueOodia (n. S., p.c., p. 8.) Eph. 4 14; 6 11. 

pecororxov (n. S., p.c., p. 8.) Eph. 2 14. 

pyro (n. 8.) Ro. 9 11. ; 

puuntys (n. §.), 1 Cor. 416; 111; Eph. 51; 1 Th. 16; 2 14. 

Moudy (n. S., p.s.), Col. 3 13. 

poppwars (n. S., p. c.), Ro. 2 20. 

poporoyia (n. S., p.s.), Eph. 5 4. 

vavayew (n. S.), 2 Cor. 11 25. 

vexpow (n. 8., p. ¢.), Ro. 4.19, Col. 3 5. 

vexpwors (n. S., p. c., p. 88.), Ro. 419; 2 Cor, 4 10. 

vymaCwo (n. S., p. s.), 1 Cor. 14 20. 

mo (n. S.), 1 Th. 5 6, 8. 

wxOjuepor (0. 8., p. c., p. s.), 2 Cor. 11 25. 

oxrayjuepos (n. S., p. c., p. S.), Phi. 3 5. 

OOO pevTis (n. S., p. ¢., p- 8.), 1 Cor. 10 10. 

OdoTeARs (n. S., p. ¢., p. s.), 1 Th. 5 23. 

op0orodew (n. S., p.c., p. 8), Ga. 2 14. 

doppners (n. S.), 1 Cor. 12 17. 

operérns (n. §.), Ro. 1 14; 8 12; 15 27; Ga. 5 3. 

opery (n. 8., p. ¢.), Ro. 13 7, 1 Cor. 7 3. 

opOarpodouria (n. §., p. c., p. ss.), Eph. 6 6; Col. 3 22. 

waOnua (n. 8.), Ro. 75; 815; 1 Cor. 15, 6,7; Ga. 5 24; Phi. 310; 
Col. 1 24. 

madaywyds (n. S., p. ss.), 1 Cor. 415; Ga. 3 24, 25. 

madaorns (n. 8., p.s.), Ro. 7 6. 

mady (n. 8., p. s.), Eph. 6 12. 

mapaPovAevouat (n. 8., p. ¢., p. s.), Phi. 2 30. 

mapaxoy (n. 8.), Ro. 5 19, 2 Cor. 10 6. 

maparAjovov (n.8., p. s.), Phi. 2 27. 

mapaxetpaCw (n. 8.), 1 Cor. 16 6. 

mapeioaxtos (n. S., p. ¢., p. 8.), Ga. 2 4. 

mapecépxoua (n. S., p. ss.), Ro. 5 20; Ga. 2 4. 

mapears (n. S., p. s.), Ro. 3 25. 
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meiBos (n. S., p.c., p. 8.), 1 Cor. 2 4. 

meopnovy (n.§., p. c, p.s.), Ga. 5 8. 

mevTnxooTy (n. §., p. c.), 1 Cor. 16 8. 

mepiccorépws (n. 8.), 2 Cor. 112; 24; 7 13, 15; 11 23; 12 15; 
Ga. 1 14; Phl. 114; 1 Th. 2 17. 

meprepevoua (n. §., p. ¢.), 1 Cor. 13 4. 

mépuot (n. S., p. c., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 8 10; 9 2. 

mavoroyia (n. S., p. s.), Col. 2 4. 

mAnpopopia (n. S., p. c.), Col. 22; 1 Th. 15. 

mAouoiws (n. 8.), Col. 3 16. 

aveupatixos (n.8.), Ro. 111; 7 14; 15 27; 1 Cor. 2 13, 15; 3.1; 
9 11; 103 (bis), 4; 121; 141, 37; 15 44 (bis), 46; Ga. 61; Eph. 13; 
5 19; 6 12. 

mvevpatiws (n. 8., p.¢.), 1 Cor. 2 14. 

monvroikiros (n. S., p. s.), Eph. 3 10. 

mparwproy (n. §., p.c.), Phi. 1 13. 

mpeoBevw (n. 8., p. ss.), 2 Cor. 5 20; Eph. 6 20, 

mpoarriaoua (n.S., p.c., p. 8.), Ro. 3 9. 

mpoaxovw (n. S., p. s.), Col. 1 5. 

mpoapaptave (n.8., p.c., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 12 21; 13 2 

mpoedrriCw (n. 8., p. ¢., p. 8.), Eph. 1 12. 

mpoevapxoua (n. S., p.¢., p. s.), 2 Cor. 8 6, 10. 

mpoerayye\Noua (n. §., p. ¢., p. 88.), Ro. 12; 2 Cor. 95. 

mpoevayyeNiCoua (n. S., p.8., p. s.), Ga. 3 8. 

mpoxarapriCw (n.S., p.s.), 2 Cor. 9 5. 

mpoxupow (n. S., p.c., p. 8), Ga. 3 17. 

mpoopicw (n. 8., p.c.), Ro. 8 29, 30; 1 Cor. 27; Eph. 1 5, 11. 

mporacx (n. 8, p.s.), 1 Th. 2 2. 

mpocaywyy (n. 8.), Ro. 5 2; Eph. 2 18; 3 12. 

mpocavaTiOnu (n.S., p.s.), Ga. 1 16; 2 6. 

mpockapTépyars (n. S., p.c.), Eph. 6 18. 

mpoornuris (n. S., p. s.), Ro. 11 15. 

mpocogeirw (n. §., p. s.), Phm. 19. 

mporraris (n. S., p.s.), Ro. 16 2. 

mpocwrodnurpia (n. S., p.¢.), Ro. 2 11; Eph. 6 9; Col. 3 25. 

mpodyrikos (n. 8., p. c.), Ro. 16 26. 

mrvpoua (n.S., p.s.), Phi. 1 28. 

muxrevo (n. 8., p. s.), 1 Cor. 9 26. 
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Tepwars (n. S.), Ro. 11 25; Eph. 4 18. 
pir (n. S., p. s.). 1 Cor. 15 52. 
putis (n. 8., p.s.), Eph. 5 27. 
gaivw (n.8., p.s.), 1 Th. 3 3. 
capyavy (n. S.), 2 Cor. 11 33. 
capxixos (n. 8.), Ro. 15 27; 1 Cor. 3 3; 9 11; 2 Cor. 1 12; 104. 
o7inos (n. 8.), Eph. 5 27. 
araupos (n. 8.), 1 Cor. 117,18; Ga. 5 11; 6 12, 14; Col. 1 18; 

214; Eph. 2 16; Phi. 2 8; 3 18. 
ouvraywyéw (n. 8., p.c., p. s.), Col. 2 8. 
gummoppiCw (n. S., p. ¢., p. s.), Phi. 3 10. 
gumpopdos (un. S., p. ¢., p. ss.), Ro. 8 29; Phi. 3 21. 
ouudurérns (n. 8., p. ¢., p. s.), 1 Th. 2 14. 

_ sunpaars (n.8., p.c., p.s.), 2 Cor. 6 15. 
cwaywviCoua (n. S., p.s.), Ro. 15 30. 
cvva0d\éw (n. 8., p.s.), Phl. 1 27; 43. 
cuvatxpadrwros (n. 8., p.c., p. 88.), Ro. 167; Col. 410; Phm. 
ouvavauiyvume (n. S., p. ss.), 1 Cor. 5 9,11; 2 Th. 3 14. 
cuvapnoroyew (n. S., p. c.), Eph. 2 21; 4 16. 
owdokatw (n. S., p. s.), Ro. 8 17. 
cuvexdnuos (n. S., p. ¢.), 2 Cor. 8 19. 
cw(aw (n. 8.), Ro. 6 8; 2 Cor. 7 3. 
ow ytytis (n. S., p.¢., p.s.), 1 Cor. 1 20. 
cw woroew (n. 8., p. ¢., p. ss.), Eph. 2 5; Col. 2 13. 
suvjdoua (n. S., p.s.), Ro. 7 22. 
ocuvmrxwwrns (n. S., p. ¢., p. s.), Ga. 1 14. 
cuvOarroua (n. 8., p.ss.), Ro. 6 4; Col. 2 12. 
cuvkatabects (n. S., p. ¢., p. s.), 2 Cor. 6 16. 
cuveAnpovouos (n. 8., p. ¢.), Ro. 8 17; Eph. 3 6. 
ouvkowwvew (n. S.), Eph. 5 11; Phi. 4 14. 
cuvcowwves (n. S., p. c.), Ro. 11.17; 1 Cor. 9 23; Phi. 1 7. 
cuvpaptupéw (n. S., p. s.), Ro. 215; 8 16: 91. 
ouvuetoxos (n. S., p. s.), Eph. 3 6; 5 7. 
cuvutpytas (n. 8., p.c., p. 8.), Phi. 3 17. 
cuvTapaxeéouat (n. S., p. s.), Ro. 1 12. 


ouvroXirns (n. 8., p.s.), Eph. 2 19, 
cuveTaupow (n. S.), Ro. 6 6; Ga. 2 20. 
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owerevacw (n. S., p.s.), Ro. 8 22. 

cuvoTorxew (0. S., p. C., p. 8.), Ga. 4 25. 

cuvetpaTiwrns (n. S., p. ss.), Phi. 2 25; Phm. 2. 

cwaxnuatiCoua (n. S.), Ro. 12 2. 

civewpos (n. 8., p. ¢., p. s.), Eph. 3 6. 

cuvvTokpivoua (n.8., p.¢., p.s.), Ga. 2 13. 

cuwroupyéw (n. S., p. s.), 2 Cor. 1 11. 

ouvepnut (n. S., p.s.), Ro. 7 16. 

aivpuxos (n. S., p. ¢., p. 8.), Phi. 2 2. 

cuvwdive (n. S., p. s.), Ro. 8 22. 

avotatikos (n. S., p. s.), 2 Cor. 31. 

oxioua (n.8.), 1 Cor. 1 10; 11 18; 12 25. 

cwuaTies (n. 8., p. s.), Col. 2 9. 

cwppovéw (n. 8.), Ro. 12 3; 2 Cor. 5 13. 

tarewoppociry (n. S., p. c.), Eph. 4 2; Phi. 2 3; Col. 2 18, 23; 
3 12; 

rexviov (n. S., p. ¢.), Ga. 4 19. 

Torunporépas (n. S., p. s.), Ro. 15 15. 

tumn«as (n. 8., p. ¢., p. s.), 1 Cor. 10 11. 

viobecia (n.8., p.c., p.ss.), Ro. 815, 23; 94; Ga.45; Eph. 15. 

brép (adv.) (n. S., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 11 23. 

imépaxpos (n. 8., p. ¢., p. 8.), 1 Cor. 7 36. 

imepavEave (n. 8., p.s.), 2 Th. 13. 

imepexewa (n. S., p. ¢., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 10 16. 

UTepexrepiccevw (n.S., p.¢., p.8s.), Eph. 320; 1 Th. 310; 5 13. 

Umepexteivw (n. S., p. ¢., p. S.), 2 Cor. 10 14. 

imepevtvyxave (n. 8., p.¢., p. 8.), Ro. 8 26. 

uTepriav (n. S., p.¢., p. s.), 2 Cor. 115; 12 11. 

UTeprepiscevw (n. 8., p. c., p. 8s.), Ro. 5 20; 2 Cor. 7 4. 

uTrodiKos (n. 8., p. s.), Ro. 3 19. 

iromaCw (n. S.), 1 Cor. 9 27. 

pavépwors® (n. S., p. ¢., p. 88.), 1 Cor. 12 7; 2 Cor. 4 2. 

pedouévos (n. S., p. c., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 9 6. 

progevia (n. S.), Ro. 12 13. 

ppevaravraw (n. S., p.c., p. 8.), Ga. 6 3. 

guouos (n. S.), Ro. 1 26, 27. 


§ Found in Cod. Ven. Lev. 88 as vy. 1. for dydwors. 
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gvordw (n. S., p. ¢., p. 8s.), 1 Cor. 418, 19; 5 2; 81; 134; Col. 218. 
puoiwors (n. S., p. ¢., p. s.), 2 Cor. 12 20. 

xetporovéw (n. 8., p. s.), 2 Cor. 8 19. 

xouos (n. S., p.c., p. s.), 1 Cor. 15 47. 48, 49. 

Xpnorevoua (n. S., p.c., p.s.), 1 Cor. 13 4. 

xXpnoroXoyia (n. S., p. c., p.s.), Ro. 16 18. 

Wevdaderges (n. S., p. c., p. s8.), 2 Cor. 11 26; Ga. 2 4. 
Wevdardoronros (n. 8., p. ¢., p. 8.), 2 Cor. 11 13. 

WOvpirris (n. S., p. s.), Ro. 1 30. 

worepet (n. S., p.s.), 1 Cor. 15 8. 


To begin with the statistical data, the proportion of the non- 
Septuagint element to the total vocabulary of Paul is relatively 
high. The proportion varies in the letters from 2.5°/, in 
2 Thessalonians to 9.2°/, in Colossians, with an average of 
6.92°/,. This average is exceeded in the New Testament by 
1 Peter (7.2°/,), 2 Peter (7.6°/,), Acts (8.1), and the Pastoral 
Epistles (9.6°/,). The phenomena of single letters is perhaps 
more instructive. For example, Paul’s letter to the Romans 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews are approximately of equal 
bulk, but in Hebrews the non-Septuagint element of the voca- 
bulary represents but 5.1°/, of the whole, while in Romans the 
proportion is 8.2°/,. More extreme contrasts might be suggested, 
e. g., Galatians or Ephesians is about the same in extent of 
vocabulary as the Epistle of James, but in this source the 
non-Septuagint element is almost neglegible (3.7°/,), while in 
the two Pauline letters it is more considerable (6.2°/,, 8.3°/,). 

To contrast Paul at this point with writers of other literary 
types throws the non-Septuagint element into still higher relief, 
but it is perhaps of slight value, since subject matter and 
literary purpose are so different in the several cases. However, 
the following proportions are cited, without any special im- 
portance being urged: the non-Septuagint element in the voca- 
bulary of the Matthean Gospel is 4.9°/,, of the Marcan 5.7°/,, 
of the Gospel according to Luke 5.4°/,, of Luke-Acts the average 
is 6.75°/,, of Fourth Gospel 4.6°/,. of Acts 8.1°/,, of Paul the 
average is 6.92°/,, of the Pastoral Epistles the average is 9.6°/,, 
of Hebrews 5.1°/,, of the Epistle of James 3.7°/,, of 1 Peter 

6* 
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7.2°/,, of 2 Peter 7.6°/,, of the Epistle of Jude 5.9°/,, of 
the Johannine Epistles the average is 1.6°/,, of the Apocalypse 
4.3°/,, 

It may be of some importance to note the distribution of 
the non-Septuagint words in the several Pauline letters.° The 
following Table exhibits the phenomena: 

Source Whole nS. nS, nS. 0.8. 2.8.0.8. To- % 
number p-¢. p.s. p.c. p.ss.p.c. tal 
p-ss. 


Romans 1052 24 13 7 10 87/82 





1 Corinthians 949 19 12 3 2/64/66 


2 Corinthians | 774 13 4 4 10 69 8.9 
Galatians : 9| §£ 5: 4 35 6.2 
Ephesians 50: 412 43 8.3 
Philippians 3E 3/10] 9| ; 36 8.7 
| Colossians ¢ 9.2 
| 1 Thessalonians 345 21 3) 4 2 | 5.2 
2 Thessalonians 242 : | 2.5 


Philemon 130 4. ¢ i! 0| 5A 











Key: n. S. = non-Septuagint words not peculiar in the New Testa- 

ment to Paul 

. S. p. c. = non-Septuagint words not peculiar in the New 
Testament whose occurrence in Greek literature is solely 
in post- or non-classical sources 

.S., p. s. = non-Septuagint words peculiar in the New Testa- 
ment to this source 

.S., p. ¢., p. 8. = non-Septuagint, non-classical words peculiar 
in the New Testament to this source 

.S., p. ss. = non-Septuagint words peculiar in the New Testa- 
ment to two or more Pauline sources 

.S., p. ¢., p. ss. == non-Septuagint, non-classical words peculiar 
in the New Testament to two or more Pauline sources 


6 In the present study questions of genuineness are not raised; the 
familiar ten letters are regarded as Pauline. 
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From the list of the non-Septuagint words in the Pauline 
vocabulary and from the Table exhibiting their distribution it 
may be generalized that they represent a relatively large propor- 
tion of the total vocabulary of Paul. The examination of in- 
dividual terms demands the recognition that the group contains 
some of the most important and most characteristic words by 
which his teachings were expressed. It is interesting, for 
example, to attempt to imagine a Pauline letter which omitted 
such concepts as “cross,” “serve,” “suffering,” “spiritual,” or 
“sonship.” Yet the non-Septuagint element in Paul’s vocabul- 
ary is inclusive of Bawticua, dtaxovéw, etdwAoXaT pia, eidwoda- 
TPNSs Tadnua, TvevuaTikos, TApKIKOS, TTaUpos, and vioBesia. Of 
less frequency, but characteristically Pauline, are arexdexopat, 
aTTArHos, evdetets, eTOtKOOOMEw, munTHS, and pucwe, which 
belong to the group. It is evident, and without doubt signi- 
ficant, that some of the most important and typical terms of 
Paul’s vocabulary are of extra-Septuagint origin. 

One group of words of special interest of which the source 
is non-Septuagint expresses certain phases of Paul’s world-view. 
When he wrote to the Philippians in the vein in which a cosmic 
reverence of Christ was introduced, he urged humility (ra7ewwo- 
ppocvrn) as a virtue, citing that Christ Jesus did not regard it 
as a thing to be grasped (ap7aypov) to be equal with God, but 
undertook his well-known fate, on account of which God highly 
exalted him and gave him the name to which every knee should 
bow, even of the creatures émvyetwy and xatay@ovier, using 
these non-Septuagint terms. The Ephesian letter reminds its 
readers that they are wrestling with no less than with coopo- 
kparopas of this darkness, with the wvevuarua of evil in the 
heavenly place; these words are not to be found in the Greek 
translation of the Scriptures. The term xvpcorys in Ephesians 1 21 
and Colossians 1 16 has similar force. The bodies éxtyea which 
in 1 Corinthians 15 40 are contrasted with the terrestrial are of 
such a world-view; in the same passage the beings which are 
xoixos similarly involve non-Septuagint derivation. Again, since 
Paul’s was a theological world-view, the characterization of the 
Ephesians as a@@eo: may be cited. There may be added his 
picture of the cosmic fate of the individual (in Romans and 
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elsewhere) as the 7a0yuaTa of the present are not to be compared 
with the about to be revealed glory, as the aroxapadoxia of the 
creation awaits (arexdéxeTat) the revelation of the sons of God. 
Indeed, the entire creation is involved, as it cwvorevacer and 
cuvwoiver until now, yearning for vioSecia, which includes the 
redemption of the body. There is a world-view implied in that 
reference to the work of Christ which appears in Colossians as 
Paul remarks that Christ, amexdveauevos the principalities and 
powers, edevyuaticev in public, OprauBevoas over them in the 
display. Finally, among the supernatural beings the apyayyedos 
is mentioned. 

Another set of phenomena which introduces non-Septuagint 
terms is the distinction between Judaism and the new way of 
life. Attention may be called to Paul’s language in Galatians 
and elsewhere. He states that his rebuke of Peter was con- 
cerning the inconsistency of one who lived é@v«es compeliing 
non-Jews to live “lovdaikws; such an one was guilty of hypocrisy 
(suvuTokpwoua is his term). Mention may be made in this 
connection of the references to idolatry, which introduce the 
terms eiJwAo\uTpia and eidwAodaTpys and of the terminology 
by which the distinction between the spiritual (7vevjaTuos) and 
the fleshly (rapxucos) or natural (puouwos) was made. 

The discussion of the way of life suggests the qualitative 
terms, which are among the most interesting as well as of great 
importance. Of such sort are ayvorns (purity), Tarewoppoovyn 
(humility), piAogevia (hospitality). The Corinthians are exhorted 
to be immovable (aueTuxivy7os), the Ephesians have recommended 
the value of unity (evorys); for Paul to know the state of the 
Philippians will make him to be of good courage (evWvyéw), he 
urges the Thessalonians to be sober (jw), and charges that 
some in Antioch did not walk rightly (6p007o0déw) according to 
the truth of the gospel. A representative virtue is perseverance 
(wpocxapTtépyors). On the other hand, the terms for vices and 
for negative qualities make up an even larger list. For example, 
the following partial group will be recognized as characteristic: 
aisxpodoyia (abusive language), aryporns (shame), aueTavonros 
(impenitent), apoevoxotrns (a sodomite), doropyos (lacking natural 
affection), ¢0eAoA pycxia (self-imposed worship), édadpia (levity), 
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evtpareXia (ribaldry), Qeoorvyjs (hateful to God), xaradados 
(a defamer), xoXaxia (flattery), cuBia (trickery), uwpodoyia (foolish 
talking), rapaxoy (disobedience), caivw (to beguile), Wbvpiorys 
(a whisperer). 

To turn to a pleasanter aspect, some of Paul’s most effective 
figures involve his non-Septuagint vocabulary. Among these 
are his references to the wild- and the garden-olive (aypséAacos 
and xaA\éAatos), notable as one of the few nature figures which 
occur. Somewhat similar as a rural figure is the characterization 
of the marriage of the believer with a pagan as being unequally 
yoked (érepoCvyowvres). The barrier between Jew and non-Jew 
which was broken down in Hellenistic Christianity was called 
a “middle wall of partition” (uecdroryov). The contemplation 
of the Lord’s glory is as looking in a mirror (catorTpiCopevor). 
The building figure is common in Paul’s writings, in an especially 
effective form in Ephesians, where in the household of God 
every building is fitted together (cvvapyo\oyouuevm). Among 
the most telling examples are Paul’s characterizations of himself 
and certain associates as fellow soldiers and fellow prisoners 
(suet pariwTys, Tvvarxpuadwros). 

Certain of the Pauline figures and casual references are of 
such instructiveness that they deserve special mention. When 
he speaks of the adherents of the new cult as a spectacle (@éa- 
tpov) of the world it is impossible to miss either the force of 
the figure or to recognize the culture to which it belongs. The 
same is true of his suggestion that he fought in the arena 
(€Onptouaxyoa). The source and the aptness of his references to 
the games as figuring the discipline of the new life are equally 
clear; all run in the stadium, but only one receives the prize 
(SpaBeiov); Paul does not run uncertainly (adjAws); he fights 
so as not to strike the air (+uxrevw); he pummels his body so 
as (dovAaywyéw) to enslave it. Doubtless it is from the games 
that he derives his terms “to strive with,” “to agonize with” 
(svabXéw, cvvaywviCoua), and the term used as he pictures 
himself pressing on toward the goal of the prize (BpaBeiov) of 
the high calling. Greek life in other aspects furnishes additional 
figures of high effectiveness, e. g., the Law as the slave (xatda- 
ywyos) leading the child to his master for instruction, or, again, 
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Christ triumphing (@papBedoas) over the principalities and 
powers; the origin of the term is made but slightly more obvious 
when compared with the term @piauBos, the festal hymn to 
Bacchus. A custom which troubled sensitive disciples suggests 
a familiar phase of Greek life as some questioned the propriety 
of eating meat sacrificed to idols (‘epeOvros) and sold in the 
slaughter-house (uaxedAov). Polybius’ use of the term cuvveroryéw 
to mean “to stand in rank with” suggests the possibility that 
its use in Galatians 4 25 is due to Hellenistic influence; this 
despite the Jewish content of the passage. The use in the same 
context of a\Avyopéw heightens the probability. It is interesting 
also that within a Jewish content another non-Septuagint term 
appears as Paul uses the figure of the codicil to a will; at any 
rate, the term éwidiataccoua occurs of wills in the papyri. In 
2 Thessalonians 37 he uses the word ataxréw, which means 
primarily of soldiers marching to quit the ranks, but which has 
the picturesque use in the papyri of truancy on the part of an 
apprentice. 

Another group of terms which are worthy of special discussion 
is the forensic group, of which it is certainly notable that such 
a proportion belongs to the non-Septuagint category. Among 
these the range of concepts includes izdducos (brought to trial), 
T poaTiaoua (to accuse beforehand), aToKpyna (a judicial sen- 
tence), KaTaxpiua (the penalty), and ducaoxpioia (just judgment), 
not to mention the forensic implication of such words as ava- 
TodoynTos (without defence), ow (yr nTis (a disputant), cvvKAy- 
povopos (fellow heir), opeAH (one’s due), operérns (a debtor), 
and émWiaracooua (to add a provision to a document). 

It has been noted by Professor Glover’ that Paul is fond of 
terms compounded with ovv and vép. A number of these 
compounds are of the extra-Septuagint vocabulary. Even the 
statistics are notable. Of the 21 compounds of izép which he 
uses, 8 are non-Septuagint, among them such representative 
ones as UTeprepiccedo, UTEpeKTEpiT revo, vrepaveave, and umep- 
Aiav. Of the 89 compounds of ovv, 39 are words which do not 
occur in the Septuagint. These make up a considerable part 


7 Glover, Paul of Tarsus, 178, 212. 
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of the characteristic vocabulary of Paul, as appears when the 
entire list is consulted. Let the following examples suffice: 
cvvabr€éw, cuvayudwTos, cuvavautyvupt, cuvCaw, cw wor ow, 


cuvbarTouat, TuvKAnpovopos, TUVKOLWWVEW, TUVKOLY@VOS, cuvuapTu- 
pew, TUVUETOXOS, CUVTEUTTO, TUvTTAUpIM, and TVET paTiorns. 

The hyperbolical force of some of these terms is an obvious 
feature, one which is thoroughly Pauline, which has also been 
emphasized by Professor Glover.* Another of this sort is wepic- 
coTEpws, which occurs 6 times in 2 Corinthians in Paul’s list 
of his adventures, and once each in Galatians, Philippians, and 
1 Thessalonians. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at length the character of these 
terms. Their Hellenistic quality is clear. While some have 
occurrence in classical Greek sources, nearly one-half (142) are 
found only in post-classical writers. It requires but a cursory 
examination of representative collections of the non-literary 
papyri, or of the vocabulary of Moulton-Milligan, to recognize 
the connection of the non-Septuagint vocabulary of Paul with 
these specimens of writing. To mention but a few, aypséAaos, 
aisxpodoyla, aueTavontos, aToKkapadokia, ataxTéw, ducatoxpicia, 
edoyaw, eats, eridiataccouat, Noyia (cf. Aoyevw in the papyri), 
oper}, and wépvor sufficiently illustrate the point. *Aéxprma 
appears in inscriptions as well as in the papyri. ZuvroNér7¢ is 
found in inscriptions, and although found also in Euripides was 
condemned by the Atticists. YioOecia is found in inscriptions. 
Doubtless it would merely be to labor the point to multiply 
citations. 

By way of generalization, the statement with which the study 
opened may be made positively. The elements in the vocabulary 
of Paul which correlate with the Septuagint have received 
adequate exploitation, with the unquestionable conclusion that 
the use of the Septuagint by Paul was voluminous and its in- 
fluence upon him powerful. But there were phases of his 
experience, elements of his convictions, and aspects of his 
organization of experience which were otherwise based. Con- 
sequently, to know the man and his religion demands the in- 
vestigation of the less obvious relationships. 

8 ibid., 178, 195. 
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The present study is a small contribution in this direction, 
suggesting the application of a method. The isolation of the 
non-Septuagint element in Paul’s vocabulary throws into clearer 
relief his reactions to certain religious values which are inclusive 
of, e. g., favorite and typical concepts, qualitative distinctions, 
distinctions of the particular way of life of the developing 
Christian cult, and figures which indicate positive response to 
environmental situations. In a word, the isolation of this element 
of terminology emphasizes the Hellenistic values implied by 
their linguistic relations. The effect is to oper additional avenues 
by which one is enabled to trace influences which contributed 
to the organization of the personality of this early Christian 
leader. Taking these values into connection with the Jewish 
values which they complement, one may hope the better to 
know him. These data discover the man writing in the language 
of his place and time, making favorable adjustments to particul- 
arly Hellenistic values, vitally reflecting the common life in his 
use of the common tongue. One is thus permitted intimately 
to understand the processes by which Paul was conscious of 
his debt to the Greek and to the barbarian. More importantly, 
one is vouchsafed the privilege of realizing some of the ex- 
periences which were basic to the development of the ideal of 
a religious community in which distinctions of Greek and Jew, 
circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, slave, and 
freedman disappear. The mechanics of linguistic study bring 
the reward of the discovery of some of the important techniques 
and methods in the religious leadership of early Christianity. 
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“PROTO-LUKE” AND THE “CHICAGO THEORY” 
OF THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


ALFRED M. PERRY 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T is one of the great misfortunes of American Biblical 

scholarship that President E. D. Burton never gave adequate 
presentation of his solution of the Synoptic Problem. His 
fullest treatment, in the Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, deals quite largely with the general aspects 
of the problem, while his specific presentations of his own 
theory, in a presidential address before this Society and else- 
where, were none of them built upon that cumulation of minute 
bits of evidence which often helps to carry conviction. It is 
gratifying, therefore, to one of his pupils, to find in the notable 
work of Canon Streeter a tacit acceptance of Dr. Burton’s 
cardinal principles. These may be summarized, briefly. 

First, Dr. Burton started with the premise, not new with 
him, that the key to the Synoptic Problem is to be found, not 
in Matthew, but in Luke. Proceeding thence, by observation of 
Luke’s use of Mark, he deduced two further propositions :— 
(second), that Luke used his sources in order; and (third), 
that these sources were incorporated so far as possible 
in blocks. These three propositions are fundamental to Canon 
Streeter’s work, likewise; but he has advanced the solution of 
the Problem measurably with the further proposition that 
Luke’s primary source is to be found, not in Mark, but in an 
earlier edition of his non-Markan sources. 

At first sight, this last observation is entirely destructive 
of Dr. Burton’s theory. If all the non-Markan sources were 
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united in a single composition, before the addition of Mark, it 
is obvious that we no longer have any objective clue to the 
manner in which these sources were combined,—and we must 
fall back either upon the precarious conclusions to be drawn 
from the Matthew parallels, or wpon the uncertain declarations 
of the Formgeschichtliche school. This objection, however, may 
be overstated. If, as Canon Streeter and Dr. Vincent Taylor 
suppose, the same hand guided the composition both of Proto- 
Luke and of the complete Gospel, the presumption will remain, 
after all, that not only were Mark and Proto-Luke interwoven 
in blocks, but that the more primitive sources were employed in 
a like fashion, in the composition of Proto-Luke itself. Canon 
Streeter himself recognizes the cogency of this conclusion, and 
applies it tentatively in the Great Interpolation to four blocks 
of material which he derives from Q. It is along a similar line 
that I wish in this paper to proceed to a reexamination of 
Dr. Burton’s solution, testing the assumption which he and 
Canon Streeter have both made,-- with good reason, I believe,— 
that the sources of Proto-Luke were employed in blocks, so far 
as possible. 


I 


The first point to be examined is the unity of the section 
which Burton designated G; that is, to answer the question 
whether the non-Markan materials of Luke 3-7 represent the 
interweaving of two sources, Q and L, as most scholars have 
supposed, or whether the phenomena of single and double 
tradition here are to be ascribed to the selection by Matthew 
of portions of a narrative which betrays internal coherence 
throughout. I believe there is evidence to support the latter 
view. 

1. My first example is from Luke 4, the non-Markan portions 
of which include the narratives of the Temptation and the Re- 
jection at Nazareth. 

The Temptation narrative (Lk. 4 1-13) shows unmistakeably 
a common literary dependence of Matthew and Luke, and is 
regularly assigned to @. Like the corresponding narrative in 
Mark, the story must have Messianic significance, and some 
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bearing, therefore, upon the character which Jesus’ ministry is 
supposed to have taken. This is here presented in a negative 
aspect: the three temptations represent three popular con- 
ceptions of the program of the Messiah,—that offering material 
prosperity (cf. Joel 2 19-27, etc.), that of imperialism (ef. Ps. 
Sol. 17 22-42, etc.), and that of the supernatural restoration of 
Israel (cf, e. g., Enoch 45-51). These three popular Messianic 
ideas are all rejected,—a point of some value, not only in the 
definition of the program of Jesus, but equally in the early 
Christian apologetic. As an introduction to the completed 
gospel the rejection of the miraculous (in the temptation to 
leap from the Temple pinnacle) is difficult, but it will soon 
appear that this is characteristic of the source. 

The order of Luke seems the original one, both in the 
dramatic introduction of Scripture by the Tempter also, and in 
the conclusive character of the final quotation, “Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God.” Matthew, by his changes, has secured 
an arrangement much better homiletically;—the spiritual view 
of life, reverent trust in God, absolute fidelity to God. The 
introductory verses in Luke, vv. 1-2a, seem to be an editorial 
preface largely based on reminiscence of Mark. 

Luke 4 14-15 are likewise an editorial transition, on the 
basis of three verses of Mark (Mk. 1 14; 1 28; 139). They are, 
however, unnecessary; for the transition from v.13 to v. 16 is 
easy, despite the change of subject. 

It should now be observed that the narrative of the Rejection 
at Nazareth, Luke 4 16-30, forms the exact complement of the 
Temptation narrative. While the latter defines the program of 
Jesus negatively, it is here set forth explicitly. This program 
is announced to be that of bringing in the Kingdom, not by 
material benefits or healing, not by the prestige of miraculous 
signs, not by insurrecticn against the Roman imperium, but by 
preaching and persuading the hearts of men. So we have the 
prominent use of the passage from Isaiah, with its emphasis 
upon evangelization and preaching,—a use which is paralleled 
in Q materials elsewhere in the reference to the “sign of Jonah” 
(Lk. 11 29-30) and in the reference to this same passage in the 
answer to John the Baptist (Lk. 7 22). The same thought seems 
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to be carried out in the later reference to the miracles of Elijah 
and Elisha (vv. 25-27), which ought to be interpreted, not of 
the rejection of Israel (as Luke did), but as meaning, “ Though 
signs and wonders may be necessary for the Gentiles in their 
ignorance, for the Chosen People the Messianic appeal is one 
of preaching.” It is true that v. 23 seems to prevent this inter- 
pretation by its implication of a definite refusal to work miracles 
but it is probable that this verse is an editorial interpolation,’ 
since it interrupts the connection between the challenge of 
y. 22, “Is not this the son of Joseph?,” and its answer in v. 24, 
“no prophet without honor.” Moreover the connection of this 
verse with the context is poor, its reference to previous miracles 
betrays both a different viewpoint and a faulty setting, and it 
bears several marks of “Lukan” style,° efrev zpos, ravTws, and 
possibly also the “medical” proverb. 

Further indications that the remainder of the section is allied 
to the adjacent Q materials are to be found in the Semitic 
coloring of the narrative, noted by Wellhausen (Lukasevangelium, 
S. 11), and in the presence of the Old Testament quotation 
and in the way it is used (cf. Lk. 3 3-5, and, for the subject, 
7 22; cf. also use of the O. T. in 43-12). Finally, Matthew 
gives a hint that he had this passage in his source, in his use 
of the name “Nazara” and his reference to Jesus’ removal to 
Capernaum (Mt. 4 13; cf. Lk. 4 16, 31). Assuming Matthew’s 
acquaintance with the passage, some reasons for his omission 
of it can be given: first, he was following Mark as his principal 
source, and would naturally choose the Markan version of two 
parallel accounts, especially when (as in this case) it was the 
shorter, as he regularly compresses narratives. Moreover, it is 
quite possible that he recognized some of the difficulties of the 
passage, such as the contradictory attitudes to miracles, and 
the apparent emphasis on the rejection of Israel. We may 
conclude, therefore, that there are sufficient indications, not 


1 Parsons, E. W., Historical Examination of some Non-Markan Ele- 


ments in Luke, p. 74 n.; Bultmann, R., Die Geschichte der synoptischen 
Tradition, S. 16. 


2 Hawkins, J. C., Horae Synopticae?, pp. 35-51. 
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only that Luke 4 1-13 and 4 16-30 stood in the same source, 
but that Matthew seems to have found them so. 

2. We turn now to the Preaching of John, Luke 3 1-18, 
which Canon Streeter has already shown® stood at the beginning 
of a block of materials of which only a few editorial touches 
are derivable from Mark, and most of which must be derived 
from, or paralleled by, Q. 

Harnack* derives Lk. 3 3a, 7-9, 16-17 from Q. In addition 
to these verses Q must have had some equivalent for vv. 2, 3b 
(probably as in Mt. 3 1-2), and apparently also an equivalent 
for v. 4, as in Matt. 33 (where Matthew agrees with Luke in 
the omission of the Malachi quotation). The hand of the editor, 
either of Proto-Luke or of the complete gospel, is apparent in 
the chronological summary (vv. 1—2), in the assimilation to Mark 
of vv. 3b—4, 16, and in the transitional sentences, vv. 7a, 15, 18. 
Seven verses of single tradition, Lk. 3 5—6, 10-14, still remain: 
do they belong to the same source as the sections ascribed to Q? 

Of Lk. 3 5-6 there is little to say. It is quite possible that 
Luke himself carried on the quotation in order to reach the 
Messianic promise of v. 6, which announces more clearly what 
is already implicit in the second clause of the quotation. But 
it should be noted that this is not Luke’s usual procedure: the 
Old Testament quotations in Q are given by Luke and Matthew 
in close agreement, except in the next section, where Lk. 43 
has the shorter form. In making use of the Old Testament 
quotations in Mark, Luke abridges in five cases (Lk. 8 10; 
19 46; 20 17; 2127; 2269) and in some ten cases® includes the 
quotation in the omission of other Markan materials. I can 
find no other place where he has expanded an Old Testament 
quotation; but full quotation of the older Scripture does seem 
to be a characteristic of the non-Markan source. 

Lk. 3 10-14 present a greater problem. They have been 
both doubtfully assigned to Q (as by Streeter, p. 291) and 
rigorously excluded from that document. But they do give 


3 Streeter, B. H., The Four Gospels, pp. 205-207. 
‘ Harnack, A., The Sayings of Jesus, Eng. tr., p. 127. 
5 Cf. Mark 7 6-7; 818; 10 7-8; 13 12, 19, 22, 24; 14.97, 34; 15 36. 
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evidence of relationship to the rest of the block. First of all 
(merely negative proof) it should be noted that they do not 
create a break in John’s discourse,— that break is there already. 
Assumiug, if you please, that Matthew presents the original form 
of Q, the demand for fruit in the last clause of Mt. 3 10 makes 
but a poor connection with the personal reference to baptism 
in the first clause of v.11 (and the common order of Matthew 
and Luke must be that of their source), although the mention 
of the axe in the first clause of v.10 might lead up to the 
announcement of the Coming One in the second clause of v. 11. 
No argument against these verses, therefore, can be drawn 
from the want of connection. On. the contrary, the question 
of Lk. 310, “What shall we do?” is the natural response to 
the excoriation of the hearers and the demand for “good fruit” 
which precede, and the connection remains even though the 
words be merely an editorial inference from the reply of the 
Baptist in v.11. As for more positive evidence, v. 11, (“give 
your shirt”) has a parallel in thought in a later Q passage 
(Lk. 6 29-30; but cf. Mk. 6 9); and v. 12, the baptism of publicans, 
is referred to later in 7 29-30 (peculiar to Lk. in a Q context), 
while the general tenor of the verses, “the poor are evangelized” 
is the theme of the Old Testament quotation in Lk. 4 18 (which 
we have already assigned to the Common Source), and reflects 
the general emphasis of that passage on the prophetic and 
ethical character of Jesus’ mission. These verses also, there- 
fore, may be considered to have stood in the common source, 
and to have been omitted by Matthew, — perhaps for want of 
interest in John’s ethical mission, since the Baptist has become 
for him simply the Forerunner (cf. his use of Q and Mark 
materials, Mt. 11 12-15). 

Between Lk. 314 and 16, however, there still remains a break, 
and y. 15 may well be an editorial insertion to disguise the 
omission of some more definite announcement, originally in Q, 
to prepare for the off-hand reference to the “Coming One” in 
v.16. Aside from this omission and the editorial modifications 
already noted, it is probable that Lk. 3 2 b—18 represents a block 
corresponding to the material as it was presented in the com- 
mon source of Luke and Matthew, — though the original language 
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of the source may well be better preserved by Matthew at 
several points. 

3. The same is probably true, in perhaps lesser degree, of 
the rest of the chapter. Lk. 3 19-20 have an obviously editorial 
flavor, and may well have been imported to anticipate or replace 
a fuller account of the Baptist’s fate (cf. also Mk. 1 14). 

Lk. 3 21-22 represent an event that must have been narrated 
in Q; and the suggestion made by Harnack and by Streeter® 
that the “Western text” represents the original reading of 
Luke and of Q is attractive. Note, further, the common alter- 
ation, avewxOqva. The stylistic peculiarities of Luke are numer- 
ous, however, and the section as it stands must be largely 
editorial, on the basis of Mark. 

As to the Genealogy, Lk. 3 23—s8, little can be said. The 
editorial phrase, ws evomiCeTo, reveals the use of a source whose 
point of view Luke realizes to be different from his own, and 
which he seems, furthermore, to be somewhat reluctant to insert. 
The explanation would be that Luke found the genealogy in 
his principal source at just this point. Again, the reference to 
Adam as “son of God” in v. 38, may be compared with the 
naming of God as “our Father” (11 2) or “your Father” (6 36; 
1113; 1230, 32),and the mention of men as “sons of the Highest” 
(6 35) and “sons of God” (20 36),—it will be noted that all but 
the last of these references are to Q passages. Matthew, of course, 
preferred his own more pretentious and better schematized 
version of the genealogy. 

Thus, a review of the material, in detail, confirms the hypo- 
thesis that the entire block, Lk. 3 1-4 30, may reasonably be 
referred to the use of a single source, with editorial im- 
provements and reminiscences of Mark. 

4, With Lk. 5 1-11 the case is different. The marks of 
“Lukan” vocabulary’ are more numerous than in any previous 
section of these materials, except the clearly editorial 3 21-22; 
and to those listed by Hawkins others might be added, e. g., 
OauBos repiecyev avdrov (v. 9, cf. 4 36). Here, too, the emphasis 


6 Harnack, op. cit., pp. 310-314; Streeter, op. cit., p. 143. 
7 Hawkins, Joc. cit. 
7 
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upon the prophetic side of Jesus’ ministry which all the preced- 
ing sections have sustained (save in John’s mistaken view) is 
wanting, and Jesus appears primarily as a miracle worker: the 
effect of his discourse is unnoticed, it takes a miracle to get 
results! 

This, together with the fact that this narrative is interpolated 
as an independent block, in no wise connected with the preced- 
ing, indicates that this section does not belong to the source of 
3 1-4 30, nor indeed even to Proto-Luke; but that it is an in- 
dependent insertion in the final compilation of the gospel. 
The presence of non-Lukan words and of Semitisms, however, 
is to be noted,® so that some independent source is perhaps to 
be premised. 

Lk. 5 36, 39 may be similar independent insertions by the 
evangelist, perhaps on the basis of oral tradition. Lk. 5 36, in 
particular, shows strong coloring of “ Lukan” vocabulary; but 
there is no reason for connecting any of this material with the 
Common Source. 

5. The problem of the Great Sermon (Lk. 6 20-49) and of 
its relation to the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew is notoriously 
difficult. Full treatment of it must be postponed: yet the cor- 
roboration of our premises in the preceding block will perhaps 
warrant us in assuming, with both President Burton and Canon 
Streeter,® that Luke’s sermon is drawn in extenso from the 
common source. A few additional considerations may be noted: 

a) There are two passages without Matthew parallels. The 
first of these, the Woes of Lk. 6 24-26, balances the Beatitudes 
of Luke too well to have been ever independent of them: if 
not editorial, it must come from the same source as the rest of 
the Sermon. Matthew’s “spiritualization” of the Beatitudes 
shows clearly why he omitted these woes, which are, moreover, 
a particularization of .the philippic of Lk. 37-9. The same 
exact balance appears in the other passage, Lk. 6 33-35 a, which 
must certainly form a literary unit with vv. 32, 35 b: v. 34 moreover 


S Easton, B. S., Gospel acc. to St. Tuke, pp. 60-62. 

% Burton, Some Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic 
Problem, pp. 44, 63; Streeter, op. cit.; see also Castor, G. D., Matthew's 
Sayings of Jesus, pp. 25-40. 
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has a definitely Palestinian setting, and could, therefore, hardly 
be attributed to the evangelist himself. We may accordingly 
affirm that the single tradition, at least, does not break the unity 
of the Sermon. 

b) The general interest of the Common Source in a prophetic 
type of Messianic ministry is, of course, fully exemplified in 
such a discourse as this; and it receives specific attestation in 
6 40, “a disciple not above his master.” Lesser links between 
this section and the preceding block of the Common Source 
are found in the materialistic outlook of the eschatology (vv. 20-21, 
24-25, cf. 3 9, 17), in the references to hunger (vv. 21, 25) which 
betray the perpetual interest of the peasant class (cf. 4 3-4), in 
the reference to the giving up of the chiton (v. 29, ef. 311, 
though the point of the illustration is different), in that to men 
as “sons of God” (vv. 35-36, see above on 3 38) and to “tree” 
and “good fruit” (v. 43, cf. 37-9), and in the strong ethical 
insistence ‘esp. v. 38, “with what measure ye mete,” cf. 3 10-14). 

c) It may be objected that the filling of the hungry promised 
in the beatitude (v. 21) is just what is rejected in the first 
temptation (4 3-4). It will be noted, however, quite aside from 
any Hebraistic and metaphorical use of the terms “hungry,” 
etc., that the two passages are agreed in postponing the ful- 
filment of the eschatological program to a later date, and in 
interpreting the function of Jesus’ earthly ministry as prophetic. 
And it will be recalled that this is exactly the movement of 
early Christian apologetic thought as reflected in the primitive 
sources of Acts. That the eschatology of John should look to 
the immediate coming of the Messiah where Christian thought 
had learned to look for a Second Coming, or that his ethical 
teaching should be more practical and less idealistic, need 
occasion no difficulty, if any historical contact with the tradition 
of the Baptist be allowed. 

d) It would appear, from the agreement of Matthew with 
Luke in the position of the Sermon, that some setting for it 
was found in the Source. This may well have been, as Streeter 
supposes, ° the list of the Chosen Twelve. In this list, moreover, 


10 ¢bid., pp. 214-215. 
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Matthew and Luke agree in joining the names of Simon and 
Andrew,— which may indicate again a difference in source 
from Lk. 5 1-11, where Andrew is omitted and Simon is brought 
into conjunction with James and John, as in Mark’s list. This 
being the case, this list would be the first narrative, in the 
Common Source, of the call of disciples. 

6. The Healing of the Centurion’s Servant, Lk. 7 1-10, 
must have stood in the Common Source, else Luke and Matthew 
would hardly have agreed in its location. As Castor remarks, 
“It is hard to doubt that wherever Luke and Matthew found 
this narrative of healing, they also found just before it a dis- 
course of Jesus beginning with the Beatitudes and closing with 
the parable of the Two Builders.”"* Adding to this the evidence 
of close agreement in language, Lk. 7 7—9, there can be no 
doubt of a common source, nor, indeed of the Common Source 
of the preceding sections. The opening scene, also, in which 
a Gentile is represented as unworthy to approach Jesus, could 
hardly have been composed by the evangelist; but it does accord 
with the generally Palestinian outlook of the Common Source 
(to which Lk. 4 25-27 is no exception, as we have seen). Matthew 
may well have omitted these verses in his customary compression 
of narrative. 

It should be noted that the “prophetic” Christology is still 
apparent in this section. Although there is a healing miracle, 
the interest is not centered upon it and the result is told only 
in an editorial afterthought, while the chief point of the story 
is in the faith manifested by the centurion, which is regarded 
as the more remarkable since its possessor is a Gentile. 

7. Even in the Healing at Nain, Lk. 7 11-17, the prophetic 
element is not entirely lost; for the miracle is ascribed by the 
people to God (cf. 11 20), and Jesus is hailed as a great prophet 
in language reminiscent of the hymns in the first chapter of the 
gospel. Attribution to a source, however, is somewhat problem- 
atical. On the one hand there are coincidences with the Common 
Source, especially with 4 16-30:—the parallel to Elijah’s miracle 
for the widow of Sarepta (cf. Lk. 4 25), the use of Old Testament 


11 Castor, op. cit., p. 29. 
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language (v. 15b), and the Hebraistic quality of the style.’* On 
the other hand, marks of “Lukan” style are rather numerous, 
eleven in the seven verses (though six of these are designated 
by Easton as characteristic of the Source L). The narrative 
may be provisionally assigned to the Common Source, since it 
stands in a block with materials from that source. Matthew 
has broken with the order of the Source at this point and in 
so doing omitted the section, either by accident, or as being an 
unnecessary duplication of the Raising of Jairus’ Daughter, to 
which he has given a somewhat similar position. ® 

8. The Place of John the Baptist, Lk. 7 1s—35. This section 
is regularly assigned to Q. Four verses, however, are peculiar 
to Luke: vv. 20-21, 29-30. The former are probably an editorial 
summary: the latter may be editorial, also; but it should be 
noted that Wellhausen and Streeter, followed by Easton,“ all 
assign them to Q, and that they refer back definitely to 3 10—14. 
The peculiar vocabulary of Luke, however, is prominent. 

The section as a whole relates closely to the previous account 
of John the Baptist. He is here introduced as well known and 
honored, but it is again affirmed that Jesus is greater (7 28 b, 
ef. 3 15-17). The query which John puts (v. 19) is entirely 
natural in view of the contradiction between his own expectation 
of a Messianic Judgement (3 9, 17) and the prophetic program 
of Jesus’ actual ministry (cf. 4 1-30, and the discussion above). 
The answer to his question gives an explicit resolution of the 
problem, by reference to two messianic prophecies from Isaiah, 
the first of which makes contact with John’s point of view and 
corrects it, while the second is that already quoted in Jesus’ 
own announcement of his program (cf. 4 18-19). A further link 
with previous sections is found in the manner in which the 
Old Testament quotation is employed in v. 27. 

9. The section on the Anointing of Jesus, Lk. 7 36—50, 
again, is difficult to assign with certainty. Wellhausen had 
already analysed it into constituent pericopes; but the com- 


12 Kaston, Luke, p. 98. 

13 Parsons, op. cit., p. 76. 

14 Wellhausen, J., Lukasevangelium, S. 30; Streeter, op. cit., p. 291; 
Easton, op. cit., p. 103. 
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bination of these can hardly have been the work of the evan- 
gelist; for marks of his own style are relatively few. Some of 
the characteristics of the common source appear. There is a 
polemic against the wealthy Pharisee (vv. 44-46) much milder 
than the Woes upon the Rich (6 24-26); there is an interest in 
loans (v. 41, cf. 634; Mt. 5 42), and in sinners (vv. 37, 39, ef. 
6 32—34, etc.,— only here is the woman a “sinner”), and Jesus 
is regarded as a prophet (v. 39, cf. esp. 716). Only in non- 
Markan sections of Luke is Jesus represented as being on 
friendly terms with Pharisees, though perhaps patronized (v. 36, 
ef. 11 37; 141, etc.). 

The ideas of the forgiveness of sins and of the saving quality 
of faith, which appear in the second conclusion (vv. 48-50) are, 
however, new to the Common Source, and a closer inspection 
shows that they may well be of Markan derivation, here. In- 
deed, “Lukan” characteristics are more numerous in these 
verses, and they would appear to be an editorial addition based 
upon Mk. 2 5-7 (= Lk. 5 20-21) and Mk. 5 34 (= Lk. 8 48), 
where the same words are addressed again to a woman. 
Other Mark contacts are confined to a few words in the intro- 
ductory verses (vv. 37-38) and the name, “Simon.” Apart 
from vv. 48-50, then, this section might be attributed to the 
Common Source. Matthew’s omission of it could be laid to his 
usual preference for the shorter version in narrative. 

10. Lk. 8 1-3 is a generalized summary of Jesus’ activity, 
and contains numerous “Lukan” characteristics. It is probably 
editorial in its present form. The list of names, however, like 
that of 6 13-16, differs from any Markan list, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that the section is based upon some non-Markan 
tradition. There are contacts, also, with later sections of the 
Common Source; but attribution to it, though probable, cannot 
be made with certainty. 


The result of the foregoing review of the materials has been 
to confirm the hypothesis of President Burton with which we 
started,—that the non-Markan materials of Luke 3 1-83 are 
in the main derivable from a single source. It has been shown 
that the two blocks of material, Lk. 3 1-4 30 and 6 20-7 50 
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are so similar in general viewpoint and character and so linked 
with one another, that with due allowance for editorial additions 
and modifications derivation from a single source is probable. 
The editorial sections 6 12-19 and 8 1—3 seem also to adhere 
to the second block. The narrative of the Call of Simon, 
Lk. 5 1-11, however, seems to bear another character, and, 
moreover, it stands alone in the midst of Markan materials; it 
has therefore been excluded from the present list. A few other 
scattered verses in Markan material, Lk. 5 33, 36; 9 31-32, 
cannot be allocated. Local coloring is largely lacking in the 
source; but it will be convenient to retain the designation “G,” 
or “Galilean,” given by Dr. Burton, as its few geographical 
hints (aside from the Baptism and Temptation narratives) seem 
to be Galilean,— Nazareth (4 16), Nain (7 11), Capernaum (7 1), 
and the Galilean women, Mary of Magdala and Joanna (of 
Tiberias?, 8 2-3). 

Attention should again be called to the fact that in these two 
blocks Matthew and Luke agree in the order of the sections:— 


1. The Preaching of John Lk. 31-20 = Mt. 37-10, 12 


2. (The Baptism of Jesus) 
3. The Genealogy of Jesus 
4, The Temptation 


5. (Jesus’ Return to Galilee) 
6. The Rejection at Nazareth 
7. (The Hearers of the Sermon) 


8. The Beatitudes 
9. On the Law of Love 
10. On Judging 


11. On Doing Righteousness 


3 21-22 
3 23-38 
41-13 = 
414-15— 
4 16-30 
6 12-19 
6 20-26 
6 27—36= 
6 37—-42—= 
6 43—49= 


12. Healing of the Centurion’s Boy 71-10 = 


13. Raising of the Widow’s Son 


14, On John the Baptist 
15. Jesus Anointed 


7 11-17 

7 18-35 = 
7 36—50 
81-3 


42-11 
4 23 


cf. 4 24-25 
5 2-12 
5 39-48, 712 
71-5, etc. 
7 16—27,1235 
8 5-13 


11 2-19 


16. (The Companions of Jesus) 


It will be noted that in all this material there are only four 
verses whose Matthew parallels stand outside the limits of the 
corresponding section (Mt. 7 12, 10 24; 12 35; 1514), and these 
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are all brief sayings. easily transposed. In addition there is 
some confusion within the section, especially section 9, which 
seems to argue conflation with another source by Matthew (so 
Streeter, p. 252). It should also be noted that Matthew has 
likewise removed section 14 from its original proximity to 
section 12, in order not to interrupt his collection of ten great 
miracles in chapters 8 and 9. 

Slight evidence is also to be found for Matthew’s knowledge 
of some of the omitted sections. It has already been noted 
that Mt. 413 has contacts with section 6. Section 13, which 
would have found a place in Mt. 8-9 has been omitted in favor 
of the Raising of Jairus’ Daughter, which is brought forward 
to a much earlier position than in Mark; but the concluding 
sentence (Lk. 717) is closely paralleled in the editorial con- 
clusion which Matthew has added to his Markan material. 
Section 15 also finds parallels to its foremost themes, — “Her 
sins are forgiven” (vv. 47-48), and “Thy faith hath made thee 
whole” (v. 50),—%in other incidents of this same chapter in 
Matthew. Even section 16, though largely editorial, seems to 
have caused the insertion tas moAes tacas Kai Tas Kwmuas in 
Mt. 935 (which in other respects is identical with Mt. 4 23), 
and it may also be reflected in the editorial introduction and 
conclusion of the transposed section 14 (Mt. 11 1, 20: eypiooew 
év Tals Toeow, Tas ToXeLS). 

Too much weight cannot, of course, be attached to these last 
hints; but at least it may be assumed as established that in the 
two blocks of material, Lk. 3 1-4 30; 6 12 (or 20)-8 3, Luke is 
reproducing nearly in full and in its original order a source 
which was largely excerpted by Matthew, in his chapters 3 to 8; 
though there are a few scattered verses to which Matthew has 
given new contexts, and one section which he has removed 
bodily to chapter 11. 


Il 


The next step in this study we owe to Canon Streeter’s 
observation that in the Great Interpolation of Luke the use of 
sources in blocks is still apparent, and to his further observation 
(partly anticipated by Harnack and others) that for a part of 
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this material Luke and Matthew still preserve a common order. 
This raises two questions: Ought any of these blocks to be 
added to the “G” source? Can we by so doing reduce the 
number of common sources? 

It must first be observed that Burton, assuming that the 
other sources were interpolated into Mark, was compelled to 
make his blocks coterminous with the non-Markan sections. 
Upon the Proto-Luke hypothesis: this restriction vanishes; if 
Proto-Luke existed as an independent work, then Mark might 
easily be interpolated into it without regard to the sutures of 
its earlier sources. 

Since it was Matthew’s agreement with the Lukan order 
which served to confirm our previous conclusion regarding the 
unity of the G source, the first inquiry must be, In what further 
sections of this material do Matthew and Luke agree in order? 
These may be listed as follows, as they are described by Canon 
Streeter (pp. 273—274):— 


“Block I”: a) Lk. 9%56-60=— Mt. 8 19-22 
b) 102-3 = 9 37-38, 10 16 
¢) 104-12 = 10 7-15, rearranged. 
d) 10 13-15 = 11 20-23 
e) 10 21-22 = 11 25-27 

“Block IT”: f) 11 14-23 = 12 22—30 
g) 11 24-26 = 12 43—45 } (these two 
h) 11 29-32 = 12 38—42 reversed). 


Here are 38 verses, at a minimum, in which a common order 
can be traced, and not more than 15 verses in this section of Luke 
can be paralleled elsewhere in Matthew. Moreover, this series of 
agreements follows immediately upon the G series in Matthew, 
allowing for the transposition of section 14 (Mt. 11 2-10). A 
further series of agreements has been noted by Harnack (p. 177), 
including the following: 


i) Lk. 1139-52= Mt. 23 4-36, rearranged. 

)) 12 39-46 = 24 43-51 

k) [13 34-35 = 23 37-39] 

i) 17 20-37 = 24 17-41, rearranged. 
m) 19 24-26 = 25 28-29. 
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This series, however, is so broken, and the Matthaean parallels 
are located so far from the corresponding Lukan position, and 
indeed from the earlier Matthew sections, that they cannot be 
grouped with the first list (a—h) without some further reasons. 
We may proceed, therefore, to a study of the block of material, 
Lk. 9 51-11 32, examining first the homogeneity of the sections 
listed above (a—h) with the G source, and then the relation of 
the intervening sections peculiar to Luke. 


i) Block I, Lk. 9 57—10 24. 

1) Section “a”, on the Unwilling Disciples, Lk. 9 57-62, 
recounts three instances, two of which were evidently in Q 
(= Mt. 8 19-22). Their relation to G is uncertain; but the 
interest in the poor, and particularly in the poverty of Jesus 
should be noted (v. 58, cf. 6 20-21; 4 3-4). The phrase “birds 
of the heavens” (vy. 58) is used by Matthew in Q material of the 
Great Sermon (Mt. 6 26), and in other Q material by Luke 
(13 19), but it appears elsewhere in Luke as well (85). It will 
be observed that this section connects well with Section 17 
(Lk. 81-3), which names some of the disciples who traveled 
with Jesus. 

9 61—62 stand in the same relation to their context as do 
6 33-34, or as the Woes to the Beatitudes (6 20—27):—they 
cannot be independent. Either they stood in the Source, or the 
evangelist himself has here formed an “apophthegma” from 
some fugitive “logion.” But G has several groups of three (e. g.: 
3 10-14; 4 3-12; 6 20-21, 32-34); and the allusion to Elijah and 
Elisha (v. 61b cf. 1 Kings 19 20), while not sufficient to have 
produced the logion of v. 62, does accord with the interest of 
G in these prophets (cf. 4 25-27; 7 15). These verses, then, may 
be included with the rest of the section in G. Matthew would 
have omitted them because a legalistic interpretation would 
seem to exclude any possibility of repentance or forgiveness for 
sins committed after baptism,—least of all, any hope for the 
“lapsed.” 

2) The Commission of the Seventy, Lk. 101-12 (sec. “b” 
and “c’’), is conflated with Markan materials by Matthew in 
his Missionary Discourse (Mt. 9 37-10 16), which accounts for 
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the free handling of the material, in the way of minor omissions 
and of rearrangement. Lk. 101 may be editorial; but vv. s—9, 
though very freely treated by Matthew, are a part of the 
section. Several hints in the discourse show the viewpoint of G. 
The “prophetic” conception of Jesus appears not only in the 
anticipation that he himself will follow up the preaching of the 
Seventy (v. 1), but in the content of their message (vv. 9, 11, cf. 
421; 620;960). This excludes an interest in the miraculous,—even 
in v. 9 Oepazevere is probably to be taken in its more usual 
sense of “care for (the sick)” (cf. Moulton-Milligan, Vocab., s. v.). 
Interest in the poor appears in the direction to the missionaries 
to maintain even the outward semblance of poverty, “no purse, 
nor even sandals” (vy. 4). There may be, also, an allusion to 
Elisha, again, in the injunction against salutations (v. 4, cf. 
2 Ki. 4 29, see above on 9 61). There is no reason for refusing 
to assign this to G. If the number seventy be historical, the 
population of Galilee (Josephus, Life, 45, says there were 
204 cities and villages) would warrant such a mission (and cf. 
Mt. 10 23). 

3. The Woes upon the Cities, Lk. 10 13-15 (section “d”) 
is appended by Matthew to the end of Section 14,—i. e., at the 
next available location. Assignment to G is not so clear. The 
cities named are Galilean, and the reference to Tyre and Sidon 
recalls that of 426; but emphasis on miracles is strange in G, 
except as signs to the Gentiles (so here?). This section, there- 
fore, cannot by itself be assigned to G, but it will go with the 
block in which it stands. 

4. The obscure Confession of Jesus, Lk 10 21-22 (sec. “e”), 
which follows closely in both Matthew and Luke, shows G’s 
interest in the lowly. Its Christology is obscure. Harnack,” 
after a careful study of the textual evidence omits the words, 
tis eotw 6 Yios ... and so reaches an “ethical” relationship 
of Jesus to the Father. Easton’ reviewing Harnack’s evidence, 
omits the alternate clause, tis eorw 6 Ilarjp . . . and inter- 
prets of the secret of the (prophetic) character of the Messianic 


15 Harnack, op. cit., pp. 272-310. 
16 Kaston, op. cit., pp. 164-165 n., 166-168. 
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mission. Hither of these would be possible for G, the latter 
especially. 


It would appear, therefore, that the common materials of 
Block I show such homogeneity that they may be assumed 
to have come from a single source, and that source was G. 
Can we assign the peculiar materials of Luke also to the same 
source? 

5. The Inhospitable Samaritans, Lk. 9 51-56, does not 
interrupt the connection of 83 and 957; but, rather, the mention 
of a journey in 81 leads up to the journey here described, as 
noted by Easton.’ Verse 51, with many “ Lukan characteristics” 
may be editorial. There are some definite G characteristics in 
the section,—it inculcates non-resistance (v. 55, ef. 6 29-30); it 
shows again an interest in Elijah (v. 54, and explicit in the 
Received Text, cf. on 9 61); and it mentions non-Jews without 
much prejudice, but also without favor (cf. 4 25-27). Matthew 
naturally omits it, because it puts the disciples in an unfavorable 
light. We may therefore assign it, with its context, to G. 

6. The Return of the Missionaries, Lk. 10 17—20, exhibits 
the interests of G, also. The central interest here seems to lie 
in the success of the prophetic side of the Messianic program, 
which is said to have brought Satan low already (v.17). Asa 
result of this latter fact the Christian is (unexpectedly) able to 
exorcise or even to “tread on serpents” in the Name of his 
Lord (vv. 17, 19); but these features are regarded as purely in- 
cidental, as elsewhere in G (v. 20). The section, moreover, fills 
a place in the ascending interest of a group of narratives:— 
the mission of the Seventy (vv. 1-12), the condemnation of the 
cities that reject them (vv. 13—15), their return (vv. 17—20), Jesus’ 
joy over the faith of the lowly (vv. 21-22), and the final com- 
mendation of the missionaries (vv. 23-24). Matthew, who looked 
for a future fall of Satan, would quite naturally have passed 
over these words. 

Lk. 1016 may have a literary relationship to Mt. 10 40, 
which is in the same general context; but the parallel is not 


17 jbid., p. 152. 
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beyond the limits of oral tradition of such an epigram as this. 
The “prophetic” interest of the Lukan version should be noted, 
in the use of the verb axovw to describe the disciple. 

Lk. 10 23-24 continues the thought of v. 18, and shows 
again G’s interest in the humble and lowly, here contrasted 
with prophets and kings (v. 24). In its Lukan location it forms 
an effective climax to the preceding narrative; Matthew however 
has transferred it (as he did some short sayings from the Great 
Sermon, cf. Lk. 6 31, 39, 40, 45) to a context where it has much 
less force. It may be assumed, therefore, to belong to the 
block. 

Thus it is apparent that not only do 9 51-10 24 form a single 
block of materials, as Canon Streeter holds, but that the block 
is a continuation of the G source. 


ii) Block IT, Lk. 11 9—-1210. It has already been noted 
that only in the first part of this block (11 14—32) do Matthew 
and Luke have a common order. We must therefore examine 
this portion first, together with the materials intervening between 


the two blocks. 

7. The Beelzebul incident, Lk. 11 14—23 (sec. “f”), is now 
generally agreed to have stood in Q as well as in Mark.” Luke 
here gives the non-Markan version, and Matthew follows this, 
in the main, for both location and language, though as usual 
he conflates more or less with Mark, and prefers the Markan 
version of the saying about the “strong man armed.” The 
section shows the viewpoint of G in its dislike of exorcism. 
The demand for a sign appears as a temptation (v. 16, cf. 4 9-12); 
the exorcism, however, is not a sign, but is merely on a plane 
with that of numerous Jewish exorcists (v. 19),—in any case the 
power is that of God, not inherent in Jesus himself (v. 20, ef. 
7 16), which accords with the “prophetic” conception of Jesus. 

8. The section (“g’’) on the Return of the Demon (Lk. 11 24-26) 
appears in Matthew in a different context, but it is quite apt 
at this point. Its attitude is the same, with apparently a sar- 
castic contempt for the results of exorcism. 


18 Hawkins, J. C., in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 45-49. 
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9. The Sign of Jonah, Lk. 11 29-32 (sec. “h”), appears in 
the same context in Matthew, but just before section “g.” It 
connects well with the demand for a sign above (v. 16,—hence 
Matthew’s change of order), and its thought is still consonant 
with that of G. Here, too, Jesus is compared with a prophet, 
either as to his preaching function or as the herald of God’s 
judgement, and with Solomon as a teacher,—a Christology so 
primitive that Matthew has naturally changed the point of the 
“sign of Jonah,” adding the reference to three days. Here 
also there is a reference to the books of Kings, though not in- 
deed to the Elijah-Elisha stories. 

10. The Great Commandment, Lk. 10 25-28, has no im- 
mediate parallel in Maithew, and differs in several respects 
from the corresponding Markan account, with which it has 
little in common except the Old Testament quotations. Matthew, 
however, though he follows the Mark account in the main has 
added to it a number of significant touches common to Luke,— 
VOMIKOS, meipaCwv, didackare, év TH vou, and the instrumental 
ev in the quotation. This would seem to indicate a common 
source, although v. 25 has certainly no immediate connection 
with the preceding section of Luke. There are, however, con- 
tacts with G, in the Old Testament quotation, in the acceptance 
of the Old Testament as containing the rule of life, and in the 
designation of Jesus as “teacher” (v. 25). 

11. The Parable of the Good Samaritan, Lk. 10 29-37, 
however, does not connect closely with the preceding section. 
The question by which the two are linked, “Who is my neigh- 
bor?” (v. 29) seems to require the answer, “The man in need,” 
but this is not the answer given (v. 37). Had the parable stood 
in any common source, moreover, it is difficult to account for 
its omission by Matthew, who twice of his own accord has added 
the words of Hosea, “I desire mercy and not sacrifice” (Mt. 9 13; 
127). The Judean setting (v. 30), with its reference to priest 
and Levite, and the choice of a Samaritan for especially favor- 
able mention, are not characteristics of G. This parable, then, 
must have come from some other source. 

12. Mary and Martha, Lk. 10 3s—42, also has few signs of 
derivation from G. The attitude toward good living seems 
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rather to reflect an ascetic interest than a recognition of the 
mere fact that the followers of Christ are poor, such as G 
manifests. It is possible, also, if the Johannine identification of 
Mary and Martha with Bethany has some foundation, that this 
also, like the preceding, is a Judean tradition. 

13. The Lord’s Prayer, Lk. 111-4, appears in a version 
differing very considerably from that in Matthew, and Canon 
Streeter has reviewed the reasons for assigning it to a different 
source.’”® As a matter of fact, there is no reason to look for 
documentary relationship here; for liturgical use must have 
preserved independent versions of such a passage as this, as it 
still does (cf. “debts” and “trespasses”). Luke’s version may 
be that of G; for the simple “Father” (which Matthew greatly 
modifies by adding “in the heavens”) fits G’s description of men 
as “sons of the Highest” (6 35, 36), and the prayer for “bread 
for today” seems to reflect the conditions of the very poor as 
do other sections of G. 

The introductory verse (v.1) must be partly editorial; but 
the comparison of Jesus with John the Baptist could hardly 
have been added by the evangelist, and it is in the manner of 
G (but the only other reference to John’s prayers is an editorial 
addition by Luke to the Markan narrative, Lk. 5 33). It should 
be noted that the section Lk. 11 1-13 forms a clearly defined 
block on the single subject of prayer,—first a form of prayer 
(vv. 2-4), then a parable on persistence in prayer (vv. 5—8), with 
its application (vv. 9—13),—and that the last was known to 
Matthew also. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that he 
knew all three. He would most certainly have preferred the 
version of the Lord’s Prayer which was familiar to him in litur- 
gical use. 

14. The parable of the Friend at Midnight, Lk. 11 5-8, 
must have stood in the source immediately preceding the in- 
junction to “knock” (v. 9), which is unintelligible without it. 
Matthew had reason enough to omit it: a parable would have 
seriously interrupted the Sermon on the Mount, the thought of 
this one seemed at variance with the warning against “vain 


19 Streeter, op. cit., pp. 275-278. 
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repetitions” (Mt. 6 7—s), and he may have felt the humor 
irreverent. But the parable fairly reeks of the life of the 
Palestinian peasant, which is so frequently the background 
of G. 

15. The section On Asking and Seeking, Lk. 11 9-13, has 
been transferred by Matthew to a much earlier context, in the 
Sermon on the Mount; and this is the largest block of G any- 
where so transferred. A common source, however, is un- 
questionable, for the agreement is unusually close; and the 
passage must be assigned to G in spite of the difference in 
order. Lk. vv. 11-12 gives a different pair of figures from 
those in Matthew: it seems probable that G (which has triplets 
elsewhere,—v. 9, and see on 9 61) had a triple comparison here 
also, from which Matthew has omitted the egg and scorpion, 
Luke the bread and stone. The latter item is reminiscent of 
the First Temptation (4 3—4), another G link. It should be 
noted that the reference to the Holy Spirit as given in answer 
to prayer is very primitive (v. 13),°° but accords well with the 
“Western” reading preferred by Canon Streeter in v. 2 above. 
The reference to the “Father from heaven” is likewise more 
primitive than Matthew’s corresponding phrase, and is again 
reminiscent (like v. 2) of G. 

16. The Cry of the Woman, Lk. 11 27-28, seriously inter- 
rupts the G context in which it stands, where vy. 29 takes up 
the demand of v.16; Prof. Easton’s connection of these verses 
with 10 42 is quite apt. They may, however, have stood in G, 
since even here the emphasis is thrown upon “hearing the 
word” (cf. 6 43—49), and unique honor for Jesus is apparently 
disclaimed. The latter would account for Matthew’s omission. 


It is now apparent that the two blocks of material, Luke 9 51— 
10 24, and 11 1-32 are to be assigned to a common source, 
which must further be identified with the G source of Luke’s 
earlier interpolations. The intervening materials, Lk. 10 25-42, 
with the possible exception of vv, 25-28, cannot be assigned to 
G, but are, like Lk. 5 1-11, an interpolated block. The same 


20 Cf. Parsons, op. cit., p. 44. 
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is true of the rest of the Great Interpolation of Luke: beyond 
Lk. 11 32 there is no material which can be assigned to the 
Galilean Source with any certainty. In these chapters the 
amount of material common to Matthew and Luke is not large 
(some 75 verses only), and the character of most of it is quite 
different. It seems hardly probable that G would have had 
even the eschatology of such sections as Lk. 12 49-59 and 
17 20-37. This does, it is true, leave G without a fitting con- 
clusion; but the existing Mark and Acts warn us not expect 
too much of an earlier source. 


Ii 


The passages thus far assigned to the G source consist of 
the four blocks of material, Luke 3 1-4 30; 6 20-8 3; 951-10 24; 
11 1-32. It is possible that 6 12-16 (17-19) and 10 25-28 should 
also be added. The blocks contain, of course, more or less of 
editorial redaction, especially where the G source may have 
run parallel with Mark or some other document. 

It will be noted at once that the G document combines a 
considerable amount of narrative with discourse materials. 
Thus, there are six narrative sections, and 11 sections of 
narrative with dialogue, as against only six of the latter only, 
in the remainder of the Great Interpolation of Luke; while G 
has but 5 sections of pure discourse and 9 of discourse with 
narrative setting, as against 7 and 16 respectively in the rest 
of the Great Interpolation. However, of the thirteen parables 
in the Great Interpolation, G contains only one, that of the 
Friend at Midnight.” 

G’s feeling for form is notable. It appears sometimes in 
the exact balancing of sentences, or even paragraphs,—as in 
the Beatitudes and Woes (6 20—26), the miracles of Elijah 
and Elisha (4 25-27), the chiastic order of the Baptist’s an- 
nouncement (3 16), and perhaps in the pairing of the disciples 


21 Bultmann’s classification (op. cit.) shows the same features;—of 
the G materials he classifies 4 sections as pure narratives, 6 as apo- 
phthegmata, and 47 as sayings; while for the rest of the Great Inter- 
polation the figures are 0, 10, 79. 


8 
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in the list of 6 14-16. Most notable, however, are the triads of 
events or statements, which are numerous in this source,—three 
temptations (4 3-12), three classes moved by John’s preaching 
(3 10-14), three short Beatitudes and three short woes (6 20-21, 
24—25), three comparisons with the “sinners” (6 32—34), three 
unwilling disciples (9 57—62), and perhaps three short parables 
(11 11-12, TR, ef. Mt. 79). In all of these groups, it will be 
noted, the three members have very great similarity, if not 
identity, of structure. 

A further formal characteristic is the use of quotations, 
often extensive, from the Old Testament,—in which respect 
this source stands second only to Matthew’s gospel. Full 
quotation is found at 3 4—6; 4 18-19; 7 27 and 10 27; briefer 
reminiscences occupy prominent positions in 4 4—12; 7 22; 9 54; 
10 15,— and the majority of these quotations are introduced 
formally with a skillfully inserted yéyparra. There are few 
evidences of a peculiar vocabulary; though it may be noted 
that the verb ayazaw occurs 7 times in four different sections 
of this source and only twice elsewhere in Luke. 

The Christology of the source is that of the early chapters 
of Acts, with minor differences. Jesus is represented as reject- 
ing the popular Messianic ideals (4 3—12, cf. 10 17-20; 11 27-28) 
held even by John the Baptist (3 9, 17; 7 19), and as choosing 
the preaching of the Kingdom, both personally (4 18-19, 21; 
7 22; 9 60; 11 30, cf. 101) and through his disciples (9 60; 10 9, 
11). In connection with this program he also appears as a 
teacher (6 20-49; 6 40; 10 16; 11 28, 31), and emphasis is placed 
upon “hearing” him (but cf. 6 46). Jesus is described as “son 
of God” (3 22; 4 3, 9; 10 22 tris,—half of the occurrences of 
this title in Luke), or as “son of Man” (6 22; 7 34; 9 58; 
11 30) with about equal frequency; but the former term should 
be interpreted in the light of G’s tendency to describe men 
also as “sons of God” (3 38; 6 35, 36; 11 2, 13,—also in 12 30, 
32; 20 36 only). 

The most definite title, however, which G gives to Jesus is 
that of “prophet” (7 16, 39, cf. 10 21-22) which is implicit in 
many passages. In particular, a parallel is often drawn between 
the work of Jesus and that of the great legendary prophets. 
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Comparisons with Elijah and Elisha are drawn explicitly (in 
4 25-27 and in 9 54, TR), and are pointed by allusion and 
reminiscence in other passages (7 12, 15; 9 54, 61; 10 4); and 
this characteristic is the more significant because so accidental: 
there are, however, only three other references to the Elijah- 
Elisha stories in the whole of Luke (9 17; 19 41; 22 43).” This 
interest in the narratives about the prophets, rather than in 
their actual words, appears again in the use of Jonah (11 30), 
and in the interest in John the Baptist (which is considerable, 
in this source cf. 3 3-18; 7 18-35), and in the comparison of 
Jesus and John (3 9, 15-17; 7 28; 11 1). 

In conformity with the “prophetic” Christology there is also 
a depreciation of miracles and exorcism. Jesus refuses to use 
miracles as “signs” or to make them the basis of his ministry 
(4 9-12, 25-27; 11 16, 29-32), though it is apparently granted 
that they might be used as signs to the Gentiles (4 25—27; 
10 13-15). Elsewhere the supernatural power is ascribed directly 
to God (7 16; 11 20) and the value of miracles is minimized in 
various ways (7 1-10; 10 9, 18-20; 11 16-19, 24-26). 

The source shows little interest in eschatology or apocalyptic. 
A future judgment is expected (6 20-26, cf. 3 9, 17; 10 12-15) 
but there is no particularization of its details. The term 
“Kingdom of God” is never used in a definitely eschatological 
sense. The Kingdom is “preached” (8 1; 9 60), it is nigh or 
already possessed (6 20; 10 9, 11; 11 20), or it is mentioned 
more vaguely (7 28; 9 62; 112); but the concept is in marked 
contrast with the generally eschatological connotation of the 
term in the rest of the Great Interpolation. And the ethical 
emphasis is not upon the passive virtues most often associated 
with apocalyptic teaching,—watchfulness, trust, faith, patience,— 
but upon the active principles of love (6 27—35; 7 47; 10 25-27), 
even to the point of non-resistance (6 29-30; 9 55; 10 3, 11), and 
upon righteous conduct (3 10-14; 6 39—49; 1028); and even faith 
and prayer become active and strenuous virtues in these sections 
(7 8—10; 11 5-10). 


22 According to the excellent marginal references in the Bible Society’s 
edition of Nestle’s text. 


Bt 
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As to social relations, there is a prominent interest in the 
poor, or rather, the source itself speaks with the very voice of 
the poor. It is the poor who are evangelized (3 10-14; 4 18; 
7 22; 10 21-22, 23-24). Hunger and privation are ever-present 
facts in the thought of these sections (6 21, 25; 311; 4 3-4; 
9 58; 113, 5—s, 11 TR), and they have no ascetic halo about 
them! The poor man’s single shirt appears in parable and 
teaching (3 11; 6 29—30), and the missionaries are warned te 
present themselves as beggars (10 4) that they may share in 
the meagre gifts of the poor (10 7—8). Class consciousness is 
apparent occasionally (6 24—26; 7 44—46), and the interest in 
loans may also be significant (6 34; 7 41, cf. Mt. 5 42; the verb 
davierOa: appears only here). There is also a certain interest 
in the “sinners,” so-called (3 s—10; 6 32-34; 7 37, 39, 47), and in 
other unfortunates (4 18; 7 22). 

Finally, the exclusively Palestinian outlook of the source 
must be mentioned. The Old Testament seems to be still the 
ultimate religious authority (4 4-12; 10 26) as well as the wit- 
ness to Jesus’ person (4 21, etc.). Gentiles and Samaritans are 
rarely mentioned, and only with a certain condescension, though 
without a Pharisaic hostility (4 25-27; 7 3-5; 9 51-56; 10 13-15; 
11 30, 32). 

This latter characteristic is one of the few clues to the date 
and provenance of the document. With its primitive Christo- 
logy, and the reflection of a community of the very poor, it 
seems to have come from a situation when the Gentile contro- 
versy had not become sufficiently acute to arouse within the 
Christian church the old Jewish prejudices and to cause bitter- 
ness and strife in the church. If that be true, the date would 
have to be placed later than the first conversions of Samaritans 
and Gentiles, but earlier than Galatians. As to provenance, 
although a Jerusalem origin is the natural hypothesis, there is 
nothing to suggest association with that city; and it may be 
that not only the scene but the origin of the source are to be 
found in Galilee. 
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HE purpose of this paper is to review some of the most 

important theories which have been advanced within the 
present decade regarding the Theophany in Job 38-42.’ All 
commentators recognize that these chapters present a difficult 
problem. Job has indignantly repudiated the interpretation 
which his friends put upon his sufferings and has turned from 
them to the very God whom he holds responsible for his un- 
deserved affliction; but God appears only to silence him with 
ironic questions, vouchsafing no explanation of his torment, 
and draws from him a confession of error, then paradoxically 
condemns the three friends, declares that Job is in the right, 
and restores him to health and prosperity. That the difficulty 
is a real one is shown by the number of solutions which com- 
mentators have felt called upon to offer. The same consider- 
ation should also serve to warn us against accepting any theory 
too readily. 

It is neither feasible nor necessary to discuss in this con- 
nection the critical questions involved in other portions of the 
book. For our present purpose we may assume that the Pro- 
logue was a part of the original work. We may also assume 
that chapter 28 and the Elihu speeches are later additions. In 


1 The commentators to whom I shall refer particularly are Jastrow 
(1920), Driver and Gray (I.C.C., 1921), Ball (1922), Buttenwieser (1922), 
and Fullerton (ZATW 1924, pp. 116-136). I have been unable to secure 
the commentaries of Volz (1921) and Steuernagel (1923) in time for the 
preparation of this paper. 
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fact within the chapters with which we are particularly con- 
cerned we may admit without argument that 40 15-41, the 
‘ behemoth-leviathan section, is probably secondary. 

Having thus agreed that the book as we have it is not a 
unit, we are bound to confess that the most obvious way out 
of our difficulty with regard to the Yahweh speeches is to con- 
sider them the work of a later writer who did not sympathize 
with Job’s bold indictment of God’s justice. Several scholars 
have so considered them. If the chapters immediately preced- 
ing this section and nearly two chapters in the heart of it are 
admittedly secondary, the only question that remains is how 
much, if any, of the section is original. This is a matter of 
specific evidence. 

Before examining the evidence in detail, however, we may 
ask whether it is probable that the book ever existed without 
a speech of Yahweh. If the Epilogue is retained, a divine 
address to Job is indispensable. Gray points out (I. C. C., 
p. lxii) that to remove the Yahweh speeches would leave Job’s 
vindication in 427 clearer, but without the direct manifestation 
which Job desired; he would be answered only by the restor- 
ation of his fortunes, which he had not asked; and God would 
speak only to Eliphaz. The words addressed to Eliphaz in 
427 clearly presuppose some reply to Job, though they do 
seem to imply a speech of commendation rather than one of 
rebuke. 

Some scholars, however, reject the Epilogue as well as the 
Yahweh speeches. Jastrow (p. 67) sees in the last clause of 
31 4o—“The words of Job are ended” —evidence that the 
book once ended at that point.? But this statement may mean 
simply, “I have said all there is to say, and there is no use 
talking any more.” In other words, the finality may be only 
in Job’s mind: he does not expect God to take up his challenge 
immediately and enter into debate with him. Or the clause 
may be, as Gray thinks, an editorial note, inserted to mark 
the transition from the Dialogue to the Theophany or to the 


2 We are not here concerned with his theory that it originally ended 
with chapter 19. 
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Elihu speeches. However that may be, if there were no reply 
from God, Job’s confidence in a divine vindication would be 
left hanging in the air. The reader would not know whether 
it was ever rewarded or not. This can hardly be called im- 
possible, yet there is a dramatic fitness and impressiveness in 
having a Theophany here, and all Job’s demands that he may 
speak with God face to face seem to point forward to it. It is 
more likely that the present speeches of Yahweh were sub- 
stituted for something of a different tenor than that the book 
ever existed without any Theophany at all. 

What reason have we, then, for rejecting these chapters? 
Some of the less important arguments may be considered first. 
Jastrow (p. 77) holds that the style here differs from that of 
the Dialogue even more than is the case in the Elihu speeches. 
Few would agree with him. Gray says (p. xlviii) that differ- 
ence of style, “if it can be detected at all, does not extend 
beyond 40 6—41.” Jastrow also maintains (p. 82) that the 
repetitions and abrupt transitions prove a separate origin for 
chapters 38-41, but this argument proves at most that not all 
of the section is original. More arresting is Jastrow’s con- 
tention (p. 143) that these chapters were added after the Elihu 
speeches: (1) they make Elihu unnecessary, leaving no reason 
for the insertion of 32—36 in the body of the book; (2) there 
is a sharp demarcation between the trend of the Dialogue and 
that of chapters 38—41; and (3) (p. 144 n.) the phrase “out of 
the storm” in 381 assumes the existence of the Elihu speeches. 
.These arguments are no more conclusive than the others. The 
Elihu speeches would have to be inserted before the theophany 
if anywhere. Perhaps the later poet, taking 38-42 as a con- 
demnation of Job, felt that a stronger expression of the ortho- 
dox position was needed than the speeches of the friends 
provided; or perhaps, since there is a suspicion of satire in the 
speeches, he wished to expose the assurance of the younger 
generation as the preceding dialogue had exposed the com- 
placency of the elder. In any case the purpose and thought 
of the Elihu speeches are not at all the same as those of the 
Theophany, and there is therefore no point in saying that the 
one makes the other unnecessary. Any view of the Elihu 
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speeches which can be held without the Yahweh speeches is 
equally tenable with them. The question of a difference in 
trend between the Dialogue and the Theophany is much more 
important and will be discussed separately. It does not apply 
particularly to the point now before us. As regards the im- 
plications of the phrase, “out of the storm,” Jastrow is not 
consistent. In another connection (p. 79) he says that 36 24- 
37 13, 21-22 (the passages describing the storm) were inserted 
by some one who had 38-42 before him and with the purpose 
of paving the way for those chapters. In still another place 
(p. 83) he remarks that the words, “out of the storm” were 
interpolated because of the description of the storm in chapter 37. 
Doubtless the presence of such an inconsistency in Jastrow’s 
commentary indicates composite authorship! 

Others as well as Jastrow (p. 187) have pointed out that 
what Yahweh says to Job is anticipated in the earlier speeches 
of each of the three friends, of Elihu, and of Job himself, and 
that the manner and effect of God’s appearance correspond to 
what Job in chapters 9-10 dreads and denounces as unfair 
rather than the meeting for which he expresses a longing in 
his later speeches. But is it necessary to assume that the poet 
would make God follow Job’s directions? Job has claimed 
that if he could meet God on equal terms and with an umpire 
between them he could demonstrate his own righteousness and 
the injustice of his affliction. God does not grant him such a 
meeting, but does manage to convince him that he would not 
be quite such a formidable adversary to the Almighty in 
forensic debate as he seems to think. At the same time 
Yahweh does not at all “use his great power” against Job to 
overwhelm him nor let his terror appal him. The questions of 
38-42 are very different from such a crushing as Job had 
complained of in 9 17. God simply convinces Job by the 
Socratic method, if you please, that he was mistaken in his 
denial of divine justice. And it is quite in keeping with the 
Socratic method not to tell Job anything he does not already 
know. It is a case of education in the literal sense of the 
term. Of course I do not mean that the poet deliberately 
wrote in this way for this reason, but the fact that he did so 
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write is no ground for objection to these chapters. Only in 
this way would it be possible for God to speak to a man 
through Nature. However much or little of the autobiographical 
element there may be in Job, I suspect that God had spoken 
through the wonders of Nature to the poet himself and had 
said just what he says in these speeches. 

But, says Jastrow (p. 76), the problem of the book is not 
touched on: if these “nature poems” were not attached to the 
Book of Job no reader would ever associate them with the 
problem. They have “nothing at all” to do with Job’s com- 
plaints (p. 86). Yet certainly no reader would ever suppose 
that these chapters were complete in themselves: the form of 
the questions and the ironic comments show clearly, at the 
least, that they are addressed to some one who has spoken or 
acted as though he knew a great deal more than he does. 
Here again Jastrow is not quite consistent. On the page 
following the statement just quoted he says (p. 87) that the 
purpose of these poems was to teach “humility in the face of 
the overpowering achievements of the Almighty.” Has that 
nothing to do with Job’s complaints and the problem of the 
book? In another place (p. 14) Jastrow himself says that these 
chapters suggest a definite and final answer to the problem. 

It is true, of course, that no explanation of undeserved 
suffering is given in Yahweh’s speeches. One reason which 
has been suggested is that the poet was not so much concerned 
with the discussion of a problem as with the portrayal of an 
experience. That he is interested in portraying experience 
and character is clear. Eliphaz and the rest are not mere 
caricatures: they express forcibly and beautifully beliefs with 
which the poet himself had little sympathy. To this extent 
the author was like those modern writers who insist that they 
do not seek to present a message but only to give a faithful 
picture of human life. He has also a poet’s interest in words 
and phrases, not infrequently overpassing the bounds of dra- 
matic probability to play with a thought and dress it in many 
colors. None the less he is also concerned, and deeply, with 
the problem which is raised by Job’s experience, and he has 
convictions about it. 
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Some commentators hold that it was unnecessary to give a 
solution in the Yahweh speeches, because it had already been 
given in the first two chapters. What then is the significance 
of the Prologue in its relation to the Theophany? If the pur- 
pose of the whole book is to refute Satan’s accusation, why 
are so many chapters of dialogue necessary, and how is the 
problem of suffering related to this purpose? Do Job’s com- 
plaints merely show how sorely he has been tried and thus 
emphasize the genuineness of his piety, and are the charges of 
the friends merely the last refinement of the torture inflicted 
upon him? Buttenwieser (p.41) sees a close connection between 
the Prologue and the doctrine of Job’s three friends: the 
dogma of exact retribution had made piety a matter of mere 
policy, as the Satan claimed in Job’s case. Hence the author’s 
interest in establishing the possibility and reality of a different 
kind of piety, free from self-seeking. Surely it is not necessary 
thus to make the whole book a mere expansion of the Prologue. 
Jastrow (pp. 52 ff.) and Fullerton (pp. 116, 131) attribute the 
scenes in heaven to the author(s) of the Dialogue, but the fact 
that both Dialogue and Epilogue are directed against the 
position of the friends, not the charge of the Satan, suggests 
rather that the poet simply retained the Satan scenes from the 
folk-tale. The subtlety and sophistication which Fullerton sees 
in them (p. 116) are, to say the least, debatable. In relation 
to the Dialogue the effect, if not the purpose, of the Prologue 
is to assure the reader in advance that the friends are wrong, 
indeed to emphasize their error by making Job’s righteousness 
itself the occasion of his misfortune. In heaven, it seems, 
affliction proves the very opposite of what it is taken by the 
orthodox on earth to prove. 

Even if the Prologue does give the author’s own answer to 
his problem, there is no reference to this answer in the speeches 
of Yahweh. Job knows nothing of the scenes in heaven. What 
is the poet’s message to the sufferer himself? Possibly he 
means to suggest that there is an explanation known in heaven, 
though the one afflicted cannot discern it. There is some com- 
fort in this thought, but if it is what the poet had in mind, 
the Theophany is indeed, as Ball says (p. 2), “a magnificent 
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irrelevance.” We must find a better hypothesis than this if 
we are to relate the speeches of Yahweh satisfactorily to the 
Dialogue. 

Another reason that has often been given for the absence 
of any explanation in 38-42 is that the writer’s purpose was 
not to propose a new solution of the problem but only to 
refute the old one (so Fullerton, p. 133). If this was all he 
had in view we should certainly expect a very different divine 
speech from what we have. Such a speech as is presupposed 
by 42 7 and was probably found in the Volksbuch, clearly and 
unequivocally commending and vindicating Job, would be more 
in accord with this purpose. The present Theophany has a 
somewhat better justification if we suppose that the writer 
desired not only to refute the old dogma but also to show to 
what unfortunate results it led when experience proved in- 
compatible with it. This is the view expressed by Gray (p. li): 
“The book aims not at solving the entire problem of suffering, 
but at vindicating God and the latent worth of human nature 
against certain conclusions drawn from a partial observation 
of life.” Job’s bitter arraignment of God then shows to what 
extremes a genuinely righteous man may be driven by insist- 
ence on the cruel doctrine, and the Theophany is therefore 
needed to guard against any impression that Job was right in 
his charges. The weakness of such an interpretation is that it 
ignores the fact that by its position, its length, and its literary 
power the reply of Yahweh stands as the climax of the book. 
Tf it is genuine at all, it must be central in the author’s plan. 

Our difficulty is due in part to studying the Dialogue by 
itself and assuming that nothing not found in it can be part of 
the poet’s purpose. We should do better to take Dialogue and 
Theophany together and see if a common purpose can be found 
in both. As Gray says (p. lxii), since a theophany is needed 
and there are no other grounds, such as style, for rejecting the 
one we have, it is safest to keep it if it can be related to the 
rest of the book. 

May it not be that to the poet’s mind the absence of any 
answer was the answer? It is better to recognize that there 
is no answer than to hold to one which is false. Job realizes 
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that his charges were foolish because he sees that they were 
based on insufficient evidence. No amount of suffering or 
mystery could give man, with his limited knowledge, the right 
to question God’s justice. The ironic tone of the Yahweh 
speeches reflects the poet’s own indignation at such presump- 
tion. “Thus the main, if not the only, motive of the writer,” 
says Ball (p. 4), “would seem to be to discourage mankind 
from striving to penetrate the impenetrable secrets of God; 
to bid them recognize the limits of human understanding and 
abstain from all attempts to lay down rules for the Divine 
actions even in the name of Justice and Right.” If this was 
what the author meant to say, it was true and it was worth 
saying. It is worth saying today. With all that modern science 
has added to our knowledge of the universe in this and that 
particular, wisdom must still confess, “Lo, these are but the 
outskirts of his ways.” We are still very far from being in a 
position to approve or condemn the government of the world. 
When any man presumes to question the ways of God with 
man, Nature still says to him, if he will hear, “Who is this 
that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge?” We 
cannot “grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire,” “shatter 
it to bits—and then Re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s 
Desire.” Whether we approve or no, we must “accept the 
universe.” If there is little comfort in this, if it is neither 
satisfying nor inspiring, it is still better than ignorant presump- 
tion. Submission can become devotion only if we believe that 
God is good as well as mighty and wise, but whether or not 
the Book of Job teaches this, faith may add it, and the fact 
that the poet’s message is incomplete will not make it less true 
or less important so far as it goes. 

Many believe that the book does teach not only submission 
to God’s power and wisdom but also trust in His goodness. 
Buttenwieser (p. 66) sees in 42 2, 5f. am “act of worship” by 
which “Job confesses that ... he now knows God more pro- 
foundly than ever ...as the God of morality and boundless 
love.” Jastrow (p. 14) finds that chapters 38f. suggest as the 
answer to the problem of the book “simple faith in a mysterious 
power, whose manifestations are to be seen in... nature.” 
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Many of the older commentators read in the speeches of 
Yahweh a message of trust in the face of life’s mysteries. The 
instances of God’s care of the animals are cited as proving 
His goodness. For myself I must confess that I can find 
hardly more than a possible suggestion of this. The God of 
these chapters is the God of Nature, and Nature, like human 
life, sometimes suggests goodness and sometimes indifference 
or even cruelty, as Job found. Some aspects of Nature suggest 
Providential care, as in Mt. 6 26—30, but this application is not 
explicitly made in Job. The poet neither clearly suggests nor 
combats the idea of Providence. Perhaps the reason is that he 
is not addressing a frightened soul but one which is too self- 
confident. The purpose of Yahweh’s speeches is not to reassure 
but to humble. Job does not need to be convinced directly of 
God’s goodness, but only to be shown that he was not justified 
in allowing his misfortune to make him doubt what he had 
always hitherto believed (v. 2., p. 128). 

To this we may add another reason which has often been 
given for the absence of any explanation of Job’s sufferings in 
chapters 38-42. Not only does the poet recognize that there 
is no explanation to be given; he also knows that without one 
a sufferer may still find peace. I see no reason to doubt that 
he wished his book to be of real help to those who suffered as 
Job did, were misunderstood as he was, and were tormented 
by his doubts. In order that he might not fail them as the 
three friends failed Job, it was necessary that he be true to 
actual experience, in which the sufferer finds no solution but 
does often find comfort. Here, it seems to me, we must go 
back from nearly all of the more recent interpretations to 
what seemed very plain to many of the older commentators. 
Job finds no answer to his question, but he does find satis- 
faction in a profound religious experience, and it does not 
seem at all unwarranted to infer that the poet himself believed 
and meant to teach that the answer to this most baffling and 
discouraging of all man’s problems is to be found neither in 
traditional dogma nor in intellectual speculation but only in 
immediate experience of contact with God. 

We have still to face the fact that the Dialogue leads us to 
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expect and the Epilogue presupposes a speech of vindication, 
whereas the tone of chapters 38-41 is distinctly one of rebuke. 
So striking is this that Jastrow (p. 87) thinks the Theophany 
was added to counteract the effect of the Dialogue. Of all 
the explanations of this apparent discrepancy which have been 
offered by scholars who regard the Theophany as a part of 
the original work, the most remarkable is the theory of Butten- 
wieser. In his hands the divine speech becomes a vindication 
of Job, the condemnation in it being directed against the three 
friends. Job has already reached comfort and assurance before 
Yahweh appears (pp. 39f.). The climax of the book is found 
in chapter 28, which is retained as a part of Job’s speech 
(p. 60). From the conception of material retribution Job has 
struggled to one of spiritual retribution, in which righteousness 
finds its reward in fellowship with God (p. 57). His confession 
in 42 1-6 is not an expression of penitence but “dramatic 
evidence of the transformation wrought in him” (p. 61). But 
Buttenwieser attains this result only by drastic emendation 
and a radical rearrangement of the text. For example, 27 2 
does not sound very peaceful, so it is moved from its place so 
near chapter 28 to a much earlier position (pp. 133, 145). 
This is altogether too heroic, not to say Procrustean. How 
can 38f. be regarded as addressed to the three friends, when 
the questions are all in the singular? Buttenwieser has an 
explanation, but it is hardly convincing: divine utterances, he 
says (p. 64), are regularly represented as addressed to in- 
dividuals; thus 42 7 is addressed to Eliphaz only, and so is 
38 2. But in 42 7 there is a direct reference to the other two 
friends, while there is no intimation anywhere in 38-42 6 that 
Yahweh has more than one person in view. 

The rearrangements of the text which Buttenwieser’s scheme 
demands are defended with great ingenuity. The arguments 
are surprisingly plausible, and the form claimed as original can 
rarely if ever be considered impossible. All the rearrangements, 
however, rest ultimately on the assumption that there is one 
speech of condemnation directed against the friends, followed 
by one of vindication addressed to Job (which, incidentally, is 
amazingly brief and entirely different from anything in the 
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Hebrew text). Positive evidence for this is found in the Greek 
of 382 and 40s. All Buttenwieser’s other arguments constantly 
come back to this. That the LXX reads as it does in these 
two verses is certainly striking and hard to explain. The Greek 
is so different from the Hebrew that, so far as I can see, 
neither can be derived from the other. We must simply choose 
between them. But this means that the verses have no evidential 
value, and Buttenwieser’s whole case evaporates. 

Another explanation of the apparent discrepancy between 
the Dialogue and the Theophany has been offered by Fuller- 
ton. Everything after 40 5 is rejected, and the first reply of 
Job in 40 3-5 is regarded as the original conclusion of the 
book (pp. 125 ff.). This confession, which looks like an act of 
submission and would naturally be so taken by an orthodox 
reader, is thought to be intentionally ambiguous and designed 
to convince the more thoughtful that the problem of suffering 
is really insoluble (p. 129f.); likewise the speech of Yahweh 
in 38f. artfully disguises its real purport: it sounds like a 
condemnation of Job, but its irony is really directed against 
orthodox readers who think that they can explain suffering 
(p. 130). The real purport of 38f. “was that the problem of 
suffering, unsolved in the Dialogue, was to be subsumed under 
the general inexplicability of the universe” (p. 131)—which, 
by the way, is exactly what these speeches have been taken to 
mean by hosts of readers, both “pious” and “thoughtful.” 
The ambiguity which Fullerton finds in these chapters—and 
which is undeniable in Job’s first confession, though not 
necessarily intentional—is attributed to the author’s desire to 
get his book a hearing in the face of the bold skepticism of 
the Dialogue (p. 133). We are reminded of Mark’s explan- 
ation of the parables as intended to veil the truth from the 
uninitiated. 

The starting point for Fullerton’s theory is the conviction 
that in Job’s revolt there had been nothing irreligious; he had 
done nothing to repent of and nothing for which he needed to 
be rebuked. But why assume that the divine speech must be 
either one of unqualified condemnation or one of unqualified 
approval? As a matter of fact, God does not imply that Job 
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had deserved his affliction. Neither does Job cease to hold 
fast his integrity. This is as true of 40-42 as of 38f, All 
Job confesses is that he was mistaken in the inference drawn 
from his suffering. As Gray puts it (p. lviii), along with the 
issue between Job and his friends, “Job is also at issue with 
himself. The old theory leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
God is unjust, but the old experience of God still prompts 
him to trust God as being good as well as mighty.” While 
the theory dominates, he can only beg God to leave him alone; 
when the experience reasserts itself, he longs for a renewal 
and confirmation of the old relationship. In other words, Job 
is satisfied, because in the God of the Theophany he recognizes 
the God he had known and trusted in the past. The realization 
that his charges of injustice were not justified allows the return 
of his former faith (v. s. p. 125). He was right in holding fast 
his integrity, but wrong in condemning God in order to justify 
himself, wrong in darkening counsel by words without know- 
ledge. Gray reminds us (pp. lixf.) that the condemnation in 
Yahweh’s speech to him and his vindication in the Epilogue 
do not have the same reference. The lack of any such bill of 
indictment as Job had challenged God to produce accords 
with the judgment of the Prologue, which is explicitly confirmed 
by the Epilogue. What is condemned is Job’s attitude after 
the calamity, growing out of the theory of the friends and 
implying a knowledge of God’s ways which no man possesses. 
Fullerton says (p. 132) that the Dialogue “shows how an 
honest man should act,” but should an honest man charge 
God with injustice? Given the false conception of God which 
results from the dogma of retribution, he should certainly 
maintain his integrity and rebel against such a God, but should 
he hold such a conception? If as Fullerton says (p. 119), this 
God was but a phantom, should not a direct manifestation of 
the true God correct such a misconception? We may agree 
with Fullerton, and be grateful to him for pointing out so 
clearly (p. 120), that “Job’s ethical triumph in c. 9” is followed 
by a “deepened religious experience” and in his subsequent 
speeches “Job is described as gradually struggling out of the 
clutches of the phantom God and feeling after a truer concep- 
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tion of the deity.” Nevertheless Job seems to feel to the end 
that God has wronged him and owes him a public apology. 
Before his friends he is vindicated, as he knew he would be, 
but only after he has been shown and has admitted that he 
was wrong in charging God with injustice. There is no real 
discrepancy between the Dialogue and the Theophany; each 
needs the other to make clear its full meaning. 

One more question, albeit of minor importance, calis for 
discussion. Was there originally only one speech and one con- 
fession, or were there two of each, as now? Jastrow assigns 
as reasons for rejecting 40 15-41 not only the different character 
of these chapters but also the fact that they “are put forward 
as a second speech in the mouth of Yahweh.” Surely we 
cannot prejudge the question in that fashion! Omitting this 
section we still have two confessions of Job and (in 40 6-14) a 
second speech of Yahweh. But Jastrow holds (p. 82) that the 
repetition of 38 3 in 40 7 shows the whole second speech to be 
“supplementary and presumably by a different author.” Now 
repetition, if not a deliberate literary device, may indicate 
textual disorder, but that is not necessarily an argument against 
authenticity. The fragmentary repetitions in 423 f. must be due 
to some corruption of the text, but if there were originally two 
Yahweh speeches it is not unnatural that the second should 
begin with a repetition of 38 3. 

Fullerton (p. 123), having disposed of Job’s second con- 
fession as already noted, rejects 40 6—14 also, finding it to be 
only an awkward addendum when simply combined with the 
first speech. He prefers (p. 124 n.) to regard it as the intro- 
duction to the behemoth-leviathan section. Gray also (p. xlix) 
treats all of 40 6—42 1 as secondary. Ball, on the other hand, 
remarks (p. 439) that 40 15 might naturally follow 39, 40 1-14 
then being an editorial interpolation. Gray’s arguments are as 
follows: (1) In 40 4b Job has already thrown up his case and 
there is no further need for Yahweh to speak. (2) After 40 4f. 
a second speech “comes perilously near nagging” (quoting 
Peake), and this objection is only partly mitigated by omitting 
verse 7 and retaining s—14 as a second speech. (3) Without the 
behemoth-leviathan section the second speech is suspiciously 

9 
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short. (4) There is a new subject but not sufficient distinctness 
of purpose in the second speech, nor doe. it draw from Job a 
really distinct or different confession: he does not withdraw 
his impugnment of God’s righteousness. The first two and the 
fourth of these points hinge largely on the question of a differ- 
ence between Job’s two confessions. The first is, as Fullerton 
shows, decidedly ambiguous, but instead of seeing a subtle 
device for appeasing the orthodox it is more natural to suppose 
that Job was not yet ready for more than this non-committal 
capitulation. Barton, following Marshall, reads in these verses 
a sullen submission without conviction of error, and this accords 
well with the context. Job had not expected such a Theophany 
as this, and is unwilling to admit that he was mistaken. He is 
still inclined to feel that he has only been justified in his first 
contention that in an unequal contest with the Almighty he 
would not be able to “answer him one in a thousand” (9 3). 
It is still necessary, therefore, to prolong the Theophany until 
his rebellious mood is dissolved. Consequently Yahweh is not 
nagging in the second speech, but simply pressing the point 
home. It is not at all necessary to omit verse 7 (= 38 3). It 
is true that the second speech is very short if we omit the 
behemoth-leviathan section, but that section only obscures the 
real difference between the two speeches. Possibly the speech 
was once longer than it is, though we need not assume that if 
there were two speeches they must have been of the same 
length. Perhaps it was to compensate for the brevity of the 
second speech that the behemoth-leviathan passages were com- 
posed. The difference between the two speeches is not simply 
that between divine government in nature and in human life. 
In 38f. Job has been shown that there is much which he does 
not know about God’s work; now he is directly challenged to 
assume omnipotence and demonstrate that he can rule the 
world with greater justice than God has shown. It is this 
further challenge which breaks the last shred of his rebellion. 
In 42 3 he does withdraw his impugnment of God’s justice, if 
not in 6, where the text is quite uncertain. 

For his rejection of 40 7-14 as a variant in the original 
speech Gray gives the following reasons: (1) The effect of 40 2 
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is weakened by adding more. (2) 40 4f. is better after 40 2 
than after s—14. (3) If the poet had intended to deal with 
Job’s impugnment of God’s righteousness, he would have done 
so more nearly on the scale of the treatment of the divine 
wisdom and power in 38f. (4) If the speech of Yahweh dealt 
separately and concluded with the question of the divine 
righteousness, it would be strange that Job’s confession should 
refer only to God’s might. Now we have seen that 40 2 did 
not produce the required effect; more was required to bring 
Job to the mood expressed in 42 1-6. It is quite true that 
40 4f. belongs immediately after 2f., but it remains there if 
6-14 is retained as a second speech. The third and fourth 
points in Gray’s argument assume that Job’s impugnment of 
God’s righteousness is not referred to until 40 6-14, but the 
whole force of 38f. has just that in view: there is no point in 
the exaltation of God’s power and wisdom except to convince 
Job that he has spoken unadvisedly. Finally, Job’s confession 
in 42 3 cannot refer merely to God’s might, because he has 
never denied it. By itself it might mean, “I knew all along 
that it was hopeless to resist your arbitrary omnipotence,” but 
in conjunction with 5 it means rather, “I realize that you move 
upon a level quite beyond my sight and understanding.” 

This defense of the present order of the text leaves some- 
thing to be desired. If the difference between the two speeches 
and the difference between the two confessions were in more 
immediate and obvious accord, and if the distinction between 
the issue on which Job is condemned and that on which he is 
vindicated were more explicitly drawn, we might feel more 
confidence. It is not certain that there were two speeches and 
two confessions in the original work, but the contrary has not 
been proved, and since the book has come down to us in this 
form, the burden of proof is on the negative. After all, most 
of our arguments in cases like this really prove no more than 
that we like one alternative better than the other, and we 
assume that the author’s taste was as good as our own. The 
assumption honors him, of course, but it may be unwarranted. 

On the whole, while the newer commentaries exhibit an 
amazing wealth of erudition and a great deal of keen thinking, 

g* 
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they do not seem to have helped us much in the larger 
questions of interpretation; indeed they have rather confused 
the significance of the book. They have raised questions which 
needed to be raised, however we may answer them; but with 
one or two exceptions (notably the I. C. C.) they have tended 
to push this or that theory to an extreme. For an adequate 
view of the purpose and meaning of the book we are about 
where we were before 1920, and this is as true of the final 
chapters as it is of the whole book. We do not see the full 
meaning of the Dialogue itself if we consider it apart from or 
over against the Theophany, nor is there any real discrepancy 
between them; consequently theories of composite origin like 
that of Jastrow and theories of reconciliation like those of 
Buttenwieser and Fullerton are equally unnecessary, nor is it 
true to say with Ball that the divine speeches are integral but ~ 
irrelevant. The answer God gives to Job is what the poet 
regarded as the only answer man had ever received; and he 
was right. Job’s problem is as tragically real and as hopelessly 
baffling today as it ever was. Smug traditional solutions do not 


help; they may do much harm. Yet presumptuous denial of 
any justice in the universe is not warranted. Who are we, to 
suppose that we can judge of matters so far beyond our know- 
ledge? If we could see God face to face we should know how 
foolish it is to question his goodness. 
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THE REAL RELIGION OF ANCIENT ISRAEL 


E. G. KRAELING 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


E are accustomed to view the religion of Israel in the 

light of the great prophetic utterances and to consider 
this prophetic religion as being confronted by a debased 
popular religion, full of superstitious beliefs and practises. But 
it may be asserted with some confidence that while there was, 
indeed, a religion of the prophets, no such thing as a prophetic 
religion existed in Israel. The prophets stand forth as great 
individuals who rise above the absorbing processes of the group 
with a new and great experience of god. Our views of the 
popular religion of Israel have also been incorrect; merely to 
gather and tabulate the gross superstitions entertained by Roman 
Catholics would not be a delineation of the Roman Catholic 
religion. It is necessary to seek the central experience of a 
given religion as the starting point of any accurate description 
of it and to put the minor things that belong in the periphery 
in their proper place. The studies of Mowinckel’ have provided 
a powerful stimulus in that direction, and it is the purpose of 
this paper to call attention to a few of the new viewpoints that 
he has presented, and to amplify them. 


1 Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien II, Das Thronbesteigungsfest Jahwih’s 
und der Ursprung der Eschatologie, Kristiania 1922. We do not propose 
to enter here into the importance of Mowinckel’s work for the problem 
of the origin of eschatology, for we intend to deal with that in detail in 
a forthcoming volume on The Messianic Hope. Mowinckel was to a certain 
extent anticipated by Volz, Das Neujahrsfest Jahweh’s, 1912. Wensinck, 
The Semitic New Year and the Origin of Eschatology, Acta Orientailia, I, 
1928, arrived at conclusions basically akin to those of Mowinckel without 
knowledge of the latter’s work. 
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In all primitive religions the central experience is connected 
with certain highly important rites which are performed at 
certain seasons of the year. Most frequently an annual occasion 
is chosen for these solemn festivities. The purpose of all primi- 
tive worship is recreation, and hence such a festival may be 
called a Recreation-festival or even (though less happily) a 
New Year’s festival. Where religion has advanced to the point 
of a belief in personal gods the recreation of the present order 
of nature is connected in some way with the experiences of a 
God. On this stage man does not view the cosmos in the light 
of natural law; his is a dramatic conception that sees every- 
where the conflict of darkness and light, in which the light as 
embodied in the sungod is finally victorious. The various cycles 
of day and night, the months, the seasons and years are regarded 
from this angle. Constant voluntary acts of the deity of light 
for the assertion of his supremacy are necessary. The new life 
of every springtime is a new creation and, in the cosmologies, 
that which is conceived of as taking place in nature now is pro- 
jected back into the beginning of things.* 

The calendaric year, strictly speaking, does not exist in the 
primitive stages of time-reckoning. The divisions of time are 
merely based upon the periodicity of nature itself, coupled with 
the modes and needs of life. “The new year is equivalent to 
the new harvest, the new supplies of food which, through the 
raising of the taboo, are made accessible. Where there are 
several fruits that ripen at different times there may be several 
new year festivals.”* The Jewish Hanukka or Light festival in 
the winter, about the time of the solstice, also possesses a new 
year’s character.* Wherever the sun is worshipped as the world 


2 Cp. the important remarks of Wensinck, J. ¢., p. 158f. 

3 Nilsson, Primitive Time-reckoning, p. 270. Wensinck, 1. ¢. p. 158.— 
At Erech two New Year’s festivals were celebrated, one in autumn, the 
other in spring. Meifiner, Bubylonien und Assyrien, II, p. 99. 

4 It is clearly a solar festival. Historically it commemorates the 
restoration of the Jewish temple by Judas Maccabaeus in 148 B.C., 
cf. 2 Macc. 105, 1 Mace. 451-54. Kittel, Die Hellen. Mysterienreligion, 
p. 18f., has seen the connection between Enoch, Gen. 523 and Hanukka. 
Significant is the rite of kindling lights at this festival. Cf. also Meyer, 
Ursprung und Anfdnge des Christentums, II, p. 209. 
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creator emphasis is laid upon the change from chaotic conditions 
into a regulated course of things. For the sun is the supreme 
factor in cosmic order; it rules the seasons, the days and the 
years. The great solar festivals naturally take place at the 
solstices and at the equinoxes. The difficulty of calculating 
these exactly may partly account for the fact that the primitive 
festivals extend over a large number of days.° 

In the seasons of western Asia two periods of fruitfulness 
and barrenness follow one another. The glad days of spring 
are succeeded by the devastating heat of summer, when the sun 
is no longer the benevolent creator but the “burner,”® the “god 
with the glowing mouth,”’ the god of death. Thereupon comes 
the season of the harvest and the autumnal rains which make 
the fertility of another year possible, and hence this period, 
during which the sun is a gracious power, is one of joy. But 
as the sun declines, with the arrival of the wintry season, cold 
rain and storm, fog and biting winds, together with the absence 
of light, give rise to the idea that the earth is now under the 
sway of the forces of death and destruction. Hence the winter 
solstice, which ushers in the anticipation of a new season of joy, 
is a period of supreme jubilation. On the other hand we can 
also understand that the crises of the sun are viewed as parti- 
cularly ominous. “The end of the cosmos is seen in an eclipse 
of the sun, when the very existence of the god of order is threat- 
ened and the world is abandoned to the powers of darkness.” * 
We can understand, therefore, why chaos can be regarded either 
as manifested in heat and drought, or in flood, storm and 
darkness, while cosmos, or new creation, is ‘conceived of in 
terms of light, vegetation and gentle rains. Both phases are 
represented in the Hebrew creation stories; the typically 
Palestinian Yahwist describes primal chaos as a period of utter 
barrenness, when no rain had yet fallen upon earth and not 


5 Wensinck, /. c. p. 159. 

6 Sharrapu, a name of Gibil, a phase of the sun-god, in the “west- 
land” V Rawlinson, 46. 

7 So Gibil is called in the list of gods, TV Rawlinson, 24, 54a. 

8 Wensinck, /. c. p. 188. 
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even a shrub of the field could grow,® and the Priestly author 
depicts it in Babylonian manner as an era when the waters and 
darkness prevailed over the earth.’ 

Contrary to common belief, cult is no mere formalism such 
as that which characterized the Jewish worship at the time of 
Christ. The fall of the second temple showed that Judaism 
could survive the cessation of cult very easily for the simple 
reason that its religious experience was no longer bound up 
with it. A cult is a form of worship in which a group parti- 
cipates with intense seriousness in order to obtain the “blessing” 
upon which its very life depends. If the cult were neglected 
the “blessing” would cease. From time to time, particularly at 
the great festivals, the most sacred and important rites are 
celebrated and the necessary renewal of “blessing” obtained 
thereby. 

The “cult” is not the affair of the individual but of society, 
and the “blessing” which it effects is the property of the group. 
The individual shares it only as a member of his group, for 
according to primitive belief an ego exists only in identity with 
a great-ego, i. e., the group. A man alone has no blessing at 
all, he must be a member of a brotherhood and stand within a 
covenant that upholds him. The group and not merely the in- 
dividual suffers if a member of it commits a sin; all Israel was 
punished by Yahweh for the transgression of Achan or Jonathan. 
It is apparent, therefore, that to the Hebrew psychology, the 
berith or covenant is the fundamental thing upon which the 
cult rests; it is the basic relation between the divinity and the 
group and the chief concern of the cult is its “renewal” from 
time to time. To be saddig, “righteous,” means to maintain 
the covenant so that the pre-requisites for further “blessing” 
are fulfilled. Unfortunately, however, the “righteousness” of 
the group is always impaired through sins committed by its 
members so that the group must again be “made righteous,” 
or “justified” (hisdig), in order to be able to receive blessing. 
Only the deity, the lord of the covenant, can restore it again 


® Gen. 2af. 
10 Gen. laf. 
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to its original state of unimpairedness. This is of tremendous 
importance as without such a restoration there can be no “ bless- 
ing.” From this angle the atonement-rites, characteristic of 
certain cult festivals, gain their proper interpretation. The 
removal of sin and uncleanness from the group is vital for the 
restoration of good fortune; for only thus is shalom, “peace” 
or, more accurately, “wholeness” obtainable.” 

The group may be damaged, however, not merely from within 
but also from without. Enemies may have infringed upon its 
“wholeness.” Such a state of affairs is also injurious to the 
covenant, and so God must and will “justify” his people by 
repairing this damage and seeing to it that his people obtains 
“justice.” Therefore Yahweh “judges” Israel’s foes, because 
in injuring it they have committed a wrong against the covenant. 
It is the “right” of Israel to be the lord and ruler of other 
peoples, if it lives up to the faithful worship of Yahweh. For 
this reason it is to be expected that the cult which is concerned 
with the renewal of blessing will particularly consider the 
covenant-god’s triumph over his people’s enemies, who at the 
same time are also the enemies of the god. 

In a cult the re-creation of the conditions of nature that are 
necessary for the existence of the group is of paramount im- 
portance. Thus the cult of an American Indian tribe that relied 
for its sustenance on the killing of buffalo had the purpose of 
insuring the coming of plenty of buffalo in the new season. The 
cult of a farming population is directed to the end of the 
fertility of the soil. Since Israel became largely an agricultural 
people the chief blessing that it hoped to obtain from Yahweh 
was the first rain and the latter rain’ which insured good crops. 
To this end therefore, its annual rites were directed. 

Cult is always festival, and festival always in the nature of 
drama. The dramatic means may be very primitive and meagre, 
consisting only of mimicking gestures, and manipulations with 
certain objects accompanied by explanatory words. It would be 


11 Cf. the fundamental discussions of Pedersen, Israel, its Life and 
Culture, 1926, p. 263 f. 
12 Deut. 11 13-17. 
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a mistake, however, to regard these actions as merely symbolic. 
They are efficacious to the very highest degree. A reality is 
played and thereby conjured into being. The participants in 
the drama experience a supreme ecstasy and are filled with new 
strength and power by the divine. To the primitive mind, to 
which all ancient Oriental mentality must be reckoned, every- 
thing is real and all things are possible. The omission of the 
cult festival and its drama in times of political disturbance is a 
great calamity, for the extant supply of blessing is constantly 
dwindling and must be renewed at certain intervals. The im- 
possibility of holding the festival, or the inability of the god to 
go forth from his temple to attend it, is of national significance 
and is constantly recorded in the “Babylonian Chronicle,” the 
brief record of the important events of neo-Babylonian history.” 

While all the primitive phases of the ancient nature festivals 
survive even in the more advanced stages of civilization, new 
impulses enter in when the primitive people has become a nation 
with an established seat of power. Then the cult religion be- 
comes a national cult-religion. The center of political power 
at once attains a vast importance. The sanctuary of the god is 
the source and seat of this power and therefore theoretically 
the whole world-order is dictated from here. The founding of 
the sanctuary coincides theoretically with creation; when it was 
established cosmos was created out of chaos.“ Hence the 
Babylonian creation epic closes with the account of the origin 
of the Esagila temple. On the doors of the Babylonian sanctua- 
ries the creation story was commemorated in pictorial scenes as 
is proven by the Cassite king Agum-kakrime’s description of 
them,” and in the liturgy for the restoration of temples’ the 
creation was revived. The festival of the New Year is thus at 
the same time that of the founding of the sanctuary and of 
creation, and any restoration of a temple will naturally be 
celebrated at the annual festival. 


13 Keilinschr. Bibl., II, p. 272f. 

14 Wensinck, p. 175. 

15 Langdon, The Babylonian Epie of Creation, 1923, p.10. Keil- 
inschriftl. Bibl., III, p. 134f. 

16 Weibbach, Babylonische Miszellen, 1903, p. 33. 
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Before we attempt to study the cult-festival of ancient Israel, 
it will be useful to consider the festivals of other cult-religions 
of the Oriental world to gain the proper perspective. For the 
anti-cultic attitude of the great prophets has largely relegated 
the official cult-religion of the Hebrew state, out of which Israel’s 
hope arose, into the background, and hence the foreign analogies 
will help us to recognize more clearly the traces of the latter 
that still remain. We shall first, following Erman, deal with the 
Egyptian cult festivals.” At Edfu, the god Horus issues forth 
from his temple on the day prior to the actual opening of the 
rites, accompanied by his divine colleague Chons and the four 
spears with which the gods in primal times fought Seth, the 
representative of primeval chaos, to meet the Horus of el Kab 
and the Hathor of Dendera, who have come to visit him. The 
ceremonies of the festival are concerned with a repetition of 
the victory over Seth. The visitors from the foreign cities who 
have come with their gods “sit down and drink and celebrate 
a festival before this honorable God; they drink and anoint 
themselves and rejoice loudly together with the inhabitants of 
the city.” The first day of the festival is marked by a procession 
in which the gods are conducted to an “upper temple” some- 
where on the edge of the desert. Here sacrifices and ceremonies 
follow. The “scribe of the book of God,” in the presence of 
the divinities, proclaims the victory of Horus. Four times he 
calls out, “Horus has come in triumph, and everything which 
has been entrusted to him has been carried out. His mother 
Tsis rejoices because he has taken up this his office with a glad 
heart.” The gods of Edfu, “the living souls, sit upon their 
thrones” and look upon the “lord of the gods,” and “joy goes 
through Edfu.” The priests frequently repeat the refrain, “Re- 
joice, ye living souls! Horus triumphs! Everything which has 
been entrusted to him he has carried out!” Thereupon the 


17 The great Egyptian cult festivals do not coincide with the calendaric 
inauguration of the New Year. The reason for this is to be found in 
the fact that the Egyptian solar year of 365 days was not reconciled 
with the nature-year. But the creation character of these cult-festivals 
is plain. Cf. Mowinckel, op. cit. p. 30. 

18 Erman, Die Agyptische Religion?, 1912, p. 234f. 
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procession starts again and goes to another place, “the hall of 
the school.” Here a sacrifice of unclean animals is brought, 
and then the “scribe of the book of God” reads aloud the 
“worship of Horus whose inheritance is established” and four 
other books. During further sacrificial ceremonies in which all 
the names of the god are rehearsed, the priests say, “Praised 
art thou Re, praised art thou Chephre,” in all these thy 
beautiful names. Thou dost come hither strong and mighty and 
art risen beautifully and hast conquered the dragon. Incline 
thy beautiful face to the king.” Thereupon four geese are 
released to fly to the four quarters to announce to the gods, 
“King Horus of Edfu, the great god, the lord of heaven, has 
taken the white crown and added to it the red one” (the white 
and the red crowns representing the dual monarchy of upper 
and lower Egypt). A man who plays the role of the “beloved 
son” thereupon shoots with a bow toward the four quarters and 
thereby is considered to have slain the foes of the god. Other 
ceremonies, intended to bring about the annihilation of hostile 
forces, follow. Thus a wax hippopotamus, upon which “the 
names of the enemies of all districts” of Egypt are inscribed, 
and crocodiles of clay are trampled under foot. The entire 
festivities last thirteen days, and then the visiting gods depart 
again to their cities. 

Another characteristic cult-festival is that of the raising of 
the Ded-Pillar at Memphis.* After the king has brought a 
sacrifice to Osiris “the ruler of eternity,” whose head is de- 
picted in the form of the Ded-Pillar,** he goes with his retinue to 
the place where the “august pillar” lies on the ground. The 
ruler, with his relatives and an accompanying priest, joins in 


19 Horus has here absorbed two titles of Re, who is Chephre in the 
morning, Re at noon, and Atum in the evening. 

20 Erman-Ranke, Agypten und digyptisches Leben, 1923, p. 318f. 

21 This pillar is originally a tree of the conifer variety. Cf. Gressmann, 
Tod und Auferstehung des Osiris, 1923, p. 34f. Under these circumstances 
I feel justified in suggesting that the el-olam or “god of eternity” in 
whose honor Abram planted tamarisks at Beersheba, Gen. 21 28, was Osiris, 
the “ruler of eternity.” There is no need for calling in the Iranian 
Aion speculations, as is done by Kittel, op. cit. p. 76, to explain the name. 
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the actual raising of the pillar by means of ropes, while the 
queen, “who fills the palace with love,” looks on, and her 
daughters rattle the sistrum. Six minstrels intonate a hymn in 
praise of the god, and four priests bring sacrificial tables and 
set them up at the foot of the pillar. Thereupon Osiris is 
regarded as having come to life again. A peculiar drama now 
follows that, with very meagre means, describes the great 
primeval struggle in which Osiris triumphed over his foes. First, 
four priests, with fists uplifted, advance toward four opposing 
priests who seemingly retreat; two others, meanwhile, are engaged 
in real combat, and one of them invokes the aid of Horus, the 
god reigning through the person of the king. Then follows a 
regular melée in which fifteen men, in several groups, smite 
each other with their fists or with sticks; two of these groups, 
according to the inscription accompanying the scene, represent 
the cities Pe and Dep, so that we here plainly have an echo of 
some ancient combat in which these cities were involved. The 
rites end with driving four herds of oxen and asses four times 
around the walls of the city. 

The death and resurrection of Osiris to which these cere- 
monies refer were still more vividly celebrated at Abydos.” 
“ After the enemies of Osiris had been overthrown” a solemn 
procession to his grave in Peker, the cemetery of Abydos, 
ensued, where the god was duly buried. Later “that day of 
great battle” was portrayed “in which all his enemies were cast 
down upon the waters of Nedit.” Then the resurrected god took 
his place in the great Neshmet barque in which he sailed back 
to his palace at Abydos amid the jubilation of the multitude, 
Each of these descriptions of Egyptian festivals furnishes know- 
ledge of some interesting rite that has its parallel in New Year’s 
festivals of the Semites of Asia. 

In Babylonia the great cult-festival everywhere was the Zag- 
muk, or resh-shatti,* celebrated in spring. We can here dis- 
regard all the local festivals of the various cities which of course 


22 Erman-Ranke op. cit., p. 318. 

23 Lit., “head” or beginning “of the year.’’ On the cult-festival of 
Sin, the moon-god of Harran, cf. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, 2, 
p. 305f. 
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were national festivals in the days of a city’s hegemony, and 
concentrate upon the best known of all, the New Year’s festival 
of the city of Babylon. When Marduk created heaven and 
earth, and when the building of Esagila was completed, he 
invited his divine colleagues into his temple to rejoice and make 
music.“ Quite naturally, therefore; the other deities celebrate 
the festival with him as often as it occurs. Hence “the gods of 
all the cities come to Babylon at New Year’s to seize the hands 
of the great lord Marduk.” Already Hammurapi gives his 
prefect at Larsa the order to transfer the goddesses of Emutbal 
with their sacred prostitutes to Babylon, no doubt for the festival, 
and in late Babylonian times a man writes to his friends at the 
metropolis that “the goddess Belit of Eanna (the temple of 
Erech) is enroute on the Euphrates to Babel.” As in Egypt, 
the festival was an occasion of supreme rejoicing, and a general 
pilgrimage to the great metropolis was made. 

The Zag-muk was distinctly a solar festival, for its great 
moment was the 11 Nisan, on which the rays of the vernal sun 
first struck the golden throne of Marduk in the chapel on the 
summit of Etemenanki,* the great Zikkurat or tower of Babel 
in the center of the Esagila area. But underneath the solar 
aspect lies the seasonal. Mythologically speaking, the god of 
light and life has triumphed over the dragon of storm and night, 
and his enthronization as god of Babylon and the world is 
repeated anew. The Babylonian creation epic gives us the 
account of the first enthronization of Marduk as follows: The 
monster Tiamat, the personification of the great primeval ocean, 
rebels against the gods. The greatest among the latter, Anu 
and Ea, attempt to battle with her but are unable to prevail. 
Thereupon the gods go to Marduk, the youngest among them, 
and beseech him to fight for them. He assents on condition 
that they make him king and entrust to him the “tables of 
fate,” i.e., the right to determine the destinies of the world. 
Marduk is then advanced to the rank of the great gods by 


24 Creation epic VI. 53. 
25 Cf. Dombart’s article, Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, 
1924, p. 103f. 
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receiving a princely chamber; here, “before his fathers, for the 
kingship he takes his place,” and the supreme dignity is con- 
ferred on him in the words of the great gods: “We have given 
thee the kingship of universal power over the totality of all 
things.” Thereupon Marduk must display his strength to the 
satisfaction of the assembled gods by a miracle. A garment is 
placed in their midst, and the new king is enjoined,” 


“Speak thou thy word and let the garment be destroyed, 
Command again and let the garment be whole!” 


Marduk shows himself able to cope with the situation. 


“He commanded and at his word the garment was destroyed, 
Again he commanded and the garment was remade. 

As the gods his fathers saw the issue of his mouth 

They were glad and did homage (saying): ‘The king is Marduk!’ 
They added unto him a sceptre, a throne and a hatchet. 

They gave him the unopposable weapon overwhelming the hateful.” 


It is apparent that this enthronization scene is proleptic. Marduk 
ideally takes over the kingship and ideally creates the world. 
For the garment which he causes to disappear and then calls 
into existence again is probably a symbol of the great cosmos- 
mantle, a mythical interpretation of the starry heavens.” After 
the battle with the Tiamat he actually creates the cosmos, in 
accordance with the ability that he previously demonstrated, 
and takes his place in the chamber of fates as king of the gods. 
The kingship of Marduk is thus based on his victory and the 
creation of the present order of the universe culminating in the 
founding of the sanctuary. But the celestial enthronization 
scene precedes the terrestrial actuality in accordance with the 
idea developed by Babylonian astrology that a heavenly occur- 
rence precedes each event on earth. 

The great New Year’s festival of Babel was also described 
as the “festival of the resurrection of the lord of the gods 
Marduk.”* A new text dealing with the passion and ressurrection 


26 Langdon, Epic etc. p. 128 translates, “consultation,” whereby the 
meaning of this ceremony is completely obscured. 

27 IV. 23f., Langdon J. c., p. 128. 

28 Cf. Eisler, Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt, 2 vols., 1910. 

29 Cf. Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, IV, p. 114, ete. 
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of Marduk, when coupled with the statements of the Greek 
historians concerning the “grave of Bel,” enables us to get a 
much clearer idea of the meaning and magnitude of the cult- 
drama which was annually enacted at Babylon.” The great 
stage-tower of E-temen-an-ki “the house of the foundation of 
heaven and earth,” a replica of the mythical world mountain, 
was considered to be the tomb of the god during the winter 
months. No doubt his death and burial were celebrated in 
autumn, while at the spring festival he was brought to life again. 
These rites are clearly parallel to the T'ammuz-Adonis and 
Osiris cults which were so universally in favor in the ancient east. 
The basic thing in the festival, however, was the enthronization 
of Marduk in accordance with the creation myth, while the 
passion of Marduk is of subsidiary nature,—at least on the 
level of the national cult-religion. 

The festivities started on the 1. Nisan.*’ Manifold preparations 
were necessary; but we need not dwell upon them here, for 
only those rites interest us which have a bearing on the great 
ideas of the festival. On the fourth day the wrigallu, the “Great 
brother” or high-priest, recited the Epic of Creation, beginning 
with the solemn words, “Hnuma elish la nabu shamamu,” 
“when above the heavens were not yet named.” The reading 
of this sacred document naturally consumed a good part of the 
day. The following morning an atonement ceremony of particular 
interest took place in connection with the purification of the 
chapel of Nebo preparatory to his arrival from his temple at 
the nearby city of Borsippa. The head of a ram was cut off 
and the shrine besmeared with the bloody rump of the animal, 
whereupon the officiating persons threw the head and rump into 
the river and retired to the solitude of the plains until the 
festival was over. A basic affinity of this ceremony with the 
scape-goat rite of the Hebrew atonement day is unmistakable. 
Three and one-third hours after sunrise the high-priest, who 
was not permitted to witness the atonement rites, came forth 


30 Cf. Langdon, p.35f. Zimmern, Zum Bab. Neujahrsfest, II, 1918 
Strabo, Book XVII. 5. Aelian XIII. 38. Diodorus XVII. 112. 

3! Cf. on the ritual Langdon, 20f. Meissner, II, 95f., and especially 
Zimmern, Das Babylonische Neujahrsfest, 1926, (Der Alte Orient, 25, 3). 
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from the sanctuary of Marduk and called for craftsmen. Various 
preparations were then made for Marduk’s exit from his sanctuary 
E-umush-a, under the personal ministration of the high-priest. 
He recited a prayer telling Bel that he was about to go to the 
“house of the festival” outside of the city. Presently Nabu 
arrived in his ship from Borsippa, and then the king was 
conducted to the shrine of Marduk to be officially reinstated 
for another year. After sunset a white bull was brought into 
the temple court and the king set fire to a bundle of reeds 
which the high-priest had put into a trench especially dug for 
the purpose, whereupon king and priest together recited a hymn 
entitled “Divine bull of Anu.” This ancient rite had its back- 
ground in the astronomic phenomena prior to 1900 B. C. when 
the new year began® with the heliacal rise of Taurus, the 
constellation symbolized by the white bull, before which, there- 
fore, the new year’s bonfire was kindled. On the next day 
another atonement ceremony was performed in which two 
especially prepared wooden images, adorned with gold, precious 
stones, and garments, were decapitated. The “hierogamy,” or 
divine nuptials, between Marduk and Sarpanit also seem to 
have been celebrated on this day. The climax of the festival, 
however, was the ceremony “when on the 8th and 11th day 
the king of the gods of heaven and earth took his seat in the 
Duku, the place of the determination of the fates, and the gods 
of heaven and earth reverently pay homage to him and stand 
bowed down before him and he there determines the fates of 
distant days.”** Marduk presided over the divine assembly, 
while Nebo, “the scribe of the entirety,” recorded the fates of 
heaven and earth. For the populace the spectacular processions 
of the 10. and 11. of Nisan must have been the supreme occasions 
of the festival. At the invitation of the king, who came “to 
seize the hands of Bel,” Marduk issued forth in his ship-cart 
Makua to go to the “house of the festival” (bit akitu) outside 
of the city limits. His return on the 11. Nisan was of triumphal 


32 Langdon, p. 26. 
33 Cp. Meissner, II, p. 97.—Duku (= bright mountain) is the inner 
chamber of Ubshukkina, the place of the assembly of the gods. 
10 
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character. Through the Ishtar gate and over the gorgeous 
pavements of the great avenue Ai-ibiwr-shabum, then past the 
Emah temple and the residential section with the temple of 
Ishtar of Agade on the left and the great walls of the royal 
palace and the gardens of the temple to the right, the process- 
ion came to the eastern gateway of Esagila,** where the arriving 
god was welcomed by an old Sumerian hymn of the “lifting up 
of the hand.” Once more he entered the chamber of the fates, 
as on the day when the temple was founded. At the cessation 
of the festival the tributary gods who had come to pay homage 
to Marduk, as well as all the pilgrims who had attended, 
returned home again. 

The New Year’s festival was characterized by unbridled 
license. This was rooted in its fertility character, as particularly 
evidenced in the hierogamy. The latter is, of course, of cultic 
importance; through the nuptials of Marduk and Sarpanit new 
creation and birth are brought about.” The licentious practices 
in connection with the festival have their origin in this same 
atmosphere of ancient magic. They are “sacred prostitution” 
for the purpose of conjuring forth the new fertility in nature. 
Another characteristic phase of the festival was the temporary 
cessation of all differences in rank. The slaves were permitted 
to dominate their masters,*® and in place of the king a bogus 
king was set upon the throne, being permitted to go to any ex- 
cess and even to cohabit with the royal concubines.*” Once this 
had interesting consequences; when king Irra-imitti of Isin died 
during the New Year’s festival “the gardener, Ellilbani, who 
(as bogus king) sat upon the throne, did not arise, but made 
himself king.” ** Ordinarily the bogus king was scourged and 
put to death after his brief sway. This is also rooted in ancient 
fertility rites, for the king impersonates the god and hence it 


34 Cf. Koldewey, Das Wiedererstehende Babylon, 4. ed., 1926. 

35 Cf. Frazer, Origin and History of the Kingship, 1905, p. 194f. 

36 This is supported by the description of the festival of the goddess 
Bau at the ancient Sumerian city of Lagash. Meissner, II, p. 94. 

31 Cf. Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. IT, 495. 

38 Meissner. IT, p. 99. 
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is the passion of the god which was here repeated. The 
passion of the god in turn, has a particular connection with the 
sowing of grain, a fact that still appears in the words, “Except 
a kernel of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.”*° 

If we strive to penetrate through the great mass of detail 
to the realization of the constitutive principles of these Oriental 
festivals, we find that our earlier observations on the nature of 
cult-religion give us the clue. The renewal of: creation is, as 
we saw, the basic idea of the cult, and this object is attained 
by the repetition of the primeval cosmic drama. With this must 
be associated also the renewal of the covenant between the 
group and the deity, involving a restoration of the group’s purity 
by certain atonement ceremonies, and protection against its foes 
by rites intended to invoke the god’s aid against them. Above 
this primitive substratum there rises, however, the thought of 
the enthronization of the god as king of heaven and earth and 
of the particular state, and the celebration of the founding of 
the sanctuary that is the god’s seat ever since he inaugurated 
his first festival in it. Through these characteristics the cult- 
festival attains its national and political aspects. Pilgrimages, 
processions, a general carnival and great rejoicing are constantly 
recurring popular phases marking the festivities. 

The religion of Israel necessarily shared to a very large ex- 
tent the general heritage of eastern cult-religion. A glance at 
its ritual will reveal to the practised eye that the same primitive 
concepts underlie its theory of sacrifice, of holiness, of clean 
and unclean as are at the bottom of the religions of its gentile 
neighbors. Hence we must conclude that in Israel also annual 
rites were of supreme importance. Once upon a time it was the 
clan that celebrated an annual reunion for sacred ceremonies 
(1 Sam. 206). But the central sanctuary became the true scene 
of the festival of the people of a given region, and an annual 
pilgrimage was made to this sacred place (cf. 1 Sam. 1). If the 
later Hebrew calendar possesses a number of festivals, this 


39 Cf. Frazer, Ul. ¢., p. 266f. 
40 Cf. Saturn as grain-god and the Saturnalia in which this same 
thing is featured, Frazer, /. ¢., p. 268. 
10* 
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reveals a more advanced stage and cannot destroy the fact that 
there is only one great, predominating festival. The latter was 
necessarily the heir of the old nature-festival of more primitive 
stages. It is clear, too, that the Hebrew re-creation festival 
coincided with that of the ancient Canaanites. Since the Pa- 
lestinian soil, like the Arabian* requires rain above all things, 
its New Year was the ds?, or festival of the “ingathering,” 
celebrated in autumn, prior to the coming of the rains.“ It was 
thus at once an occasion of thanksgiving for the benefits of the 
past season and of invocation to the divinity to “bless” in the 
coming season. The chief feature of the festival was the sacred pro- 
cession, as is proven by the Hebrew word for festival, “hag,” which 
is akin to the Arabian hadj.“ Pilgrimages were naturally made 
at this time to the more important sanctuaries, sacrifices were 
brought and vows that had been made were fulfilled.“* Another 
name of the festival, “hillalim,” ® characterizes it as an occasion 
of jubilation. The completion of the harvest and the vintaging 
is naturally an event productive of great gladness.“* On the 
other hand the festival also stimulated the inauguration of 


political acts such as the enthronization of a king by the group. 
For this reason the Philistines who had forbidden Israel to 
hold such assemblages immediately invaded the land when the 


41 The Arabian festival at Mecca bore strong similarity to the Feast 
of the Tabernacles. Expectations for healing autumn rains were centered 
upon Kuzah the god of rain and thunder who revealed himself in fire 
on the top of the sacred mountain at Muzdalifa. A solar rite in which 
the pilgrims at sunset of the 9. Dhul-Hidjdja rush toward Muzdalifa, 
and which is repeated on the following morning when the first rays of 
the sun illuminate Mount Thabir, is quoted by Wensinck, 7. ¢., p. 162. 
Cp. also Wellhausen, Reste Arab. Heidentums?, 1897, p. 79f. 

42 The calendar inscription of Gezer begins the year with ds? the 
month of the ingathering, cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir Semitische Epi- 
graphik, III, p. 36f. 

43 Cf. Wellhausen, 7. c., p. 110. Hadj, “festival,” is derived from the 
sacred procession or “hadj” around the Kaaba at Mecca. Hadj then 
gets the broader meaning, “pilgrimage.” 

44 Judges 21i9f., 1 Sam. 1, and 1 Sam. 121. Cp. Deut. 1409f., 261f. 

45 Lev. 1924, Judges 927, cp. Wellhausen, /.¢c., p.110, on the same 
feature in the Arabian Hadj. 

46 Ps, 1266. 
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Hebrews, in defiance of the decree, held their festival of Yah- 
weh at Mizpah.*’ At Shechem, Gaal and his Israelite clansmen 
plotted mutiny against the king, Abimelech, and Zebul his 
prefect, at the occasion of the hilliulim.* 

Concerning the cult-myths of the ancient Canaanite and 
earliest Hebrew local festivals, we can still draw some inferences 
from our records. Rites akin to those of Marduk and Osiris 
were evidently practiced. Thus there was a “tree of weeping” 
near Bethel under which Deborah, apparently an old bee-goddess, 
was supposed to lie buried.*’ The cultic weeping under the 
sacred tree must have been preparatory to the celebration of 
her resurrection. The wailing for Jephthah’s daughter on the 
mountain of Gilead,*° and for Hadad-Rimmon in the plain of 
Megiddo,” were rites of the same nature. An echo of the 
lamentation at the burial of the gods of vegetation is to be 
found in the practice of ritualistic weeping when the grain is 
planted, as it is presupposed in the words, “He goeth forth and 
weepeth who sows the precious seed, he cometh home again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.”** Eisler suggests 
that in the figure of Joseph, “the multiplier,” we have an old 
nature-divinity, the grain-god of Shechem, whose passion story 
may be reflected in Gen. 37° and who was probably worship- 
ped there by being “buried” in the pit in effigy. Beneath the 
guise of the later tradition we may thus discover the dromenon 
of primitive nature cults of early times. 

At Jerusalem the annual festival was known as Succoth, or 
“tabernacles.”°* It is expressly stated to have been celebrated 


47 1 Sam. 76. 

48 Judges 9 arf. 

49 Gen. 358, and Eisler, Weltenmantel etc., p. 158. 

50 Jud. 11 40. 

51 Zech. 1211. Cp. on this god, Délger, Ichthys, I1, passim. 

52 Ps, 1266. Gressmann, Tod und Auferstehung des Osiris, 1923, p. 20f. 
Weeping was a good omen for a rich harvest. Cp. the weeping of the 
Babylonian king at the New Year’s festival, which was a good omen for 
the ensuing year. Cf. also Schrank, Babylonische Siihnriten, p. 91f. 

53 Hisler, op. cit., p. 276f. 

34 Benzinger, Hebrdische Archiiologie, 1907, p. 395, would connect the 
name with the god Sikkut, to whom Am. 526 refers as Israel’s “king.” 
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after the end of the year in the month of Ethanim (= Tishri) 
with which the New Year began. The custom of camping in 
huts of boughs and leaves during the festival is plainly of primit- 
ive character. The underlying idea was the renewal of vegetation. 
Forest and orchard were to be conjured to spread their canopy 
of leaves to the joy of men. With this may early have been 
associated the idea of the hierogamy or sacred nuptials of the 
gods. In the Adonis cult of the Canaanites the bed upon 
which the hierogamy of Adonis and Aphrodite took place was 
sheltered with a canopy of fresh green. Since the latter festival 
also took place after the autumn harvest, and since the Adonis- 
gardens and the tabernacles were both set up either on the 
roofs or in the outer courts and both had associated with them 
the water libation, the likelihood of a direct connection between 
the two is very great.*’ It is not accidental that the Song of 
Songs was a part of the scroll for the Feast of the Tabernacles 
in late Jewish times. Solomon and Shulamith, it seems, were 
substitutes for the divinities whose mention could not be tolerated 
by Judaism, but whose hierogamy lived on in this innocent guise. 
The great tenacity of nature-worship becomes apparent when 
we consider some of the rites that hold a position of importance 
in connection with this feast at the time of Christ. Thus the 
celebration was inaugurated by a nocturnal torch-dance which 
clearly shows the purpose of the festival to be the renewal of 
the light of the sun.” Similarly the water-libation has its basis 
in the purpose of bringing about rain; the “fountains of sal- 
vation” from which the water is obtained are waters conveying a 


55 Ex. 23 16, 34 29. 

56 Hisler, pp. 565, 596. The practice of sacred prostitution “on every 
high hill and under every green tree” is an echo of this hierogamy. 

57 Gressmann, Tod und Auferstehung des Osiris, p.17. 

58 Cp. Meek’s claim that Canticles is a Tammuz liturgy. AJSL, 39, 1f. 
JBL, 48, 245f.,, and Waterman, JBL, 44, 171f. 

59 Cp. the Hanukka festival which has borrowed this feature of the 
renewal of “light.” The antiquity of the use of torches at the New Year's 
festival may be inferred, perhaps, from Judges 7 16f., which has earmarks 
of being composed with reference to some New Year’s dramatization of 
an ancient victory. 

60 Cp. Volz, Das Neujahrsfest Jahweh’s, p. 31. 
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particular salutary effect, or blessing, by virtue of their sanctity.” 
The procession with the branches and fruits about the altar is 
another practice calculated to reawaken nature. Peculiarly in- 
teresting is the rite of establishing contact between each in- 
dividual and the altar so that the power inherent in the altar 
can go forth upon the worshippers. “Form a cordon with 
branches, unto the horns of the altar.” If the Mishna tells us 
that the branches were finally set up around the altar with 
the benediction, “Beauty to thee, O Altar,” the underlying 
idea is the recharging of the altar with new power in order that 
it may be able, thus replenished, to give forth more blessing.® 
Thus the primordial characteristics of the festival lived on. 

In pre-exilic times the Succoth feast was far more com- 
prehensive in character than later, for it doubtless included 
three great festivals that in after days were independent, Rosh- 
ha-shanah or “New Year” on the 1. Tishri, the Atonement 
day on the 10. Tishri, and the Feast of the Tabernacles on 15-21. 
Tishri.“ They were not yet separate entities in the days of 
the Deuteronomic law. The change of calendar, probably in- 
augurated under the Chaldean domination just before the exile, 
however, made the year begin in spring with the month of Nisan 
and thus converted the Paschal and Mazzoth feasts into the 
real New Year’s festival. The Exodus-story, originally intim- 
ately connected with the autumnal celebration was transferred 
to the spring festival to become the cult myth of the Passover.© 
In the wake of this change followed the above mentioned division 


61 Is. 123f. is recited when the priest, entering the temple via the 
water-gate, brings the golden vessel with water from the pool of Siloam 
to the high-priest, who stands at the altar in his full regalia to offer 
the libation. 

62 Ps. 11897. Haupt, ZA W, 1915, 102f. Mowinckel, p. 105. 

63 Mowinckel, 7. c., correctly points out that “beauty” (yopht) is here 
synonymous with “holiness;” it is Otto’s fascinosum. 

64 Mowinckel, pp. 83f., 206 f. 

6 Deut. 16. 

66 A connection between Succoth and the Exodus is still revealed by 
Lev. 2343. Ps. 81 is, in Jewish tradition, connected with the celebration 
of the feast of the Tabernacles, and not with the Passover, as one would 
expect from the reference to the Exodus. 
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of the Succoth Feast into three independent holidays, but in 
spite of this reduction it could not be dislodged from its place 
of great importance. As late as Josephus and Plutarch” it 
was regarded as the most sacred of Jewish festivals. When the 
Gola, or “captivity,” of Ezra celebrated its reunion with the 
colony of Jerusalem, and wished to make the day one of a 
great renewal of the national life, it chose the feast of the 
tabernacles as the occasion.® It was a day of great rejoicing, 
of sacrifice and blowing of the ramshorn trumpets, a day of the 
giving of presents and of feasting and drinking. Significant, 
too, was the reading of the law by Ezra on the first day of the 
feast from morn to midday. Whereas in earlier days the mythical 
or historical explanation of the world must have played the 
decisive role of cult-myth, the new Jewish legalism considered 
the Mosaic constitution the basis of the life of the nation. Yet 
even here it was not possible to get away from the ancient 
creation character of the feast. The mere fact that Ezra, as he 
read the law, stood in the street before the “water gate” shows 
the connection of this rehearsal with the rite of the libation to 
which we have already referred. Since the latter is rooted in 
the creation-idea it is attractive to suppose that the reading of 
the law has usurped the place of a creation story which was 
previously rehearsed at this occasion, just as the epic “ Enu- 
ma-elish” was read at the Babylonian New Year’s festival. One 
phase of the original celebration, however, had dropped into 
oblivion with the downfall of the state. Just as the other national 
cult-festivals of oriental peoples celebrated the sovereignty of 
their chief god, so the cult-festival of Israel in the days of 
the monarchy must have been the celebration of Yahweh’s 
sovereignty. 

In the early times Yahweh is never, as in the late Rabbinic 
texts, compared to a king,—he is the king.” He is the one 
“who sits (enthroned) on mount Zion,” who roars forth from 
Zion and from Jerusalem gives forth his voice.” In a very 


67 Sympos. IV, 5. 

68 Neh. 8. 

69 Hempel, ZA W, 1924, 80. 
70 Ts,65; Amos 12. 
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present sense he is the “judge of all the earth.””’ The relation 
of the reigning monarch to the king, Yahweh, is a subject too 
large to enter upon here. It is sufficient to take note of the 
fact that Yahweh’s kingship is the primary thing to the Hebrew. 
Historically, of course, the kingship of Yahweh did not come 
into existence until a monarchy had been established at a 
definite capital, for melek, “king,” originally “counsellor,” is 
the title of the ruler of a Canaanite city state.”* Before Saul’s 
time Yahweh was merely Elohé Yisrael, “god of the Israel 
tribe,” and therefore a “baal berith,” or “covenant god.” He 
became “king” when Israel adopted the monarchy. But the 
oriental point of view is different; here the deity’s kingship is 
believed to precede that of the earthly rulers. Therefore the 
temple is also the true seat of the government. It is not ac- 
cidental that the Babylonian word ékallu, “palace,” became 
the Hebrew word for temple, hékal, for the temple is nought 
else than the palace of the divine king. Therefore Jerusalem 
is the “daughter of Zion” because Zion, the temple-hill, is the 
source of the city’s life. The basic importance of the temple is 
still plain from Haggai’s teaching that Yahweh will only “bless,” 
i. e. give fertility, to the land if the desolate temple be rebuilt. 
Since the king Yahweh has his seat in Zion the future kingdom 
can be described as “sovereignty of the daughter of Zion.”” It 
is interesting to note that the sovereignty of Babylon, too, is 
vested in the sacred precinct where the god Marduk resides, 
who as determiner of the fates of the world bears the title 
“king of heaven and earth.” 

Since the sovereignty of Yahweh was a present reality it 
required renewal, and to this end the annual festival was directed. 
The oldest allusions to a celebration of Yahweh’s kingship 
are found in the Balaam pericope, Num. 24 21: “ Yahweh his 
god is with him, and the shout of a king is among them;” and 
in Hosea 75: “To-day is the festival of our king.” The con- 
nection between the celebration of the sovereignty of Yahweh 


711 Gen. 18 25. 


72 Von Gall, Wellhausen-Festschrift, p. 152. 
73 Mic. 48. 
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and the New Year’s festival is definitely established by Zech. 14 16, 
where the coming of the Gentiles to Jerusalem in the latter 
days at the occasion of the Feast of the Tabernacles to pay 
homage to the king Yahweh is referred to. Here the present 
cultic reality that has secondarily been projected into the future 
is directly traceable. Yahweh’s Sovereignty, as established by 
subjugation of his enemies and his enthronization on Zion, was 
the real theme of the Feast of the Tabernacles, when the latter 
was the great state festival of the royal city of Jerusalem. It is 
an interesting fact that the Malkiyoth, or passages of the Old 
Testament dealing with the sovereignty of God, along with the 
Shofaroth, or passages mentioning the trumpet blowing, and 
the zikronoth, those referring to God’s “remembrance” of his 
creatures, are the scripture lessons for the Succoth feast in the 
Mishna. 

We saw in the case of the royal cult-festivals of Babylon 
and Egypt that the idea of the deity’s sovereignty was closely 
connected with the creation of the world. In Israel the real 
cult myth of Yaweh’s sovereignty was the Exodus-legend. But 
here, too, there was a strong trend toward going back to the 
beginning of things and toward connecting Yahweh’s kingship 
with creation. No doubt the primitive myths of Yahweh’s victory 
over Leviathan or Rahab, as outlined by Gunkel in his Schépfung 
und Chaos, give us a clue to the kind of creation myth utilized 
at the great festival of Israel. I shall pass over this matter of 
the cult-myth here, however, inasmuch as I intend to deal 
with it in detail elsewhere. 

In the pre-exilic festival the ark must have played a prom- 
inent part. Yahweh is the one who “sits enthroned between 
the cherubim.”™ The ancient Hebrew hag or “feast” of Jeru- 
salem must therefore have been a procession with the ark.” 
The vast importance of this object for the cult may also be 
inferred from its titles “Ark of Yahweh,” or “Ark of the 
Covenant,” or “Ark of the Lord of all the Earth.” It is self- 


74 1 Sam. 44; 2Sam. 62. Cf. Gressmann, Die Lade Jahweh’s, 1920, p. 20. 

1 Cp. Hartmann, ZA W, 1917-18, 225. Gressmann, J. c., p. 3f. on the 
ark as sacred processional object. Yahweh becomes “the lord of all the 
earth” (Josh. 311f.), wherever the ark is borne about. 
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evident, in view of the cultic character of Israel’s religion, that 
this potent object, which radiated holiness and hence could 
confer both blessing and curse,” can not have reposed idly in 
its adyton. Like the idol of Marduk which issued from its shrine 
at Babylon once a year, the ark was doubtless brought forth 
annually from the Holy of Holies for the supreme occasion. 
Such was its holiness that to gaze upon it at other times than 
at the festival was fraught with grave danger.”” Of course on 
the festive days all sorts of precautions were taken to direct 
this destructive phase of the ark’s sanctity towards the god’s 
enemies rather than toward his adherents. But just this very 
fact of its dangerous qualities was essential to the cult, in which 
the defeat of the adversaries of Yahweh and his people was 
among the things to be conjured up. How prominent this idea 
was may be seen from the old cultic formula for the exit of 
Yahweh’s ark from its shrine: 

“Arise, Yahweh, that thine enemies be scattered, 

And they that hate thee flee before thee.” 


With this may be compared the address to the idol of Marduk 


and his spouse at the New Year's festival of Babylon, less 
militant in tone because the supremacy of Marduk was better 
established: 


“Go forth lord, the king waits; 

Go forth, our lady, the king awaits thee. 

The lord of Babylon issues forth, all lands are bowed down before him.” 79 
Yahweh’s sovereignty is extremely military in character. His 
throne is established over his prostrate foes, and hence the 
renewal of his victory in the cult-drama is of primary im- 
portance. 

Since it was the proud boast of the Davidic dynasty that its 
ancestor first brought Yahweh in to Jerusalem, and since the 
creation-festival, naturally, as in Babylon, had its climax in the 
creation of the sanctuary and the first annual festival held in 
it by the god, a two-fold reason existed for the yearly repetition 


76 2 Sam. 6 7, 11. 

77 1 Sam. 6 19. 

78 Num. 10 ssf. 

79 Cf. Zimmern, Neujahrsfest, p. 18. 
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of the arrival of the ark. Every indication, therefore, favors 
the assumption of Mowinckel that the accounts of the induction 
of the ark under David and Solomon” give us the clue to an 
important phase of the cult-drama of Jerusalem. The 132. Psalm 
may then, with this author be interpreted as a liturgy for this 
occasion, and it must be admitted that this is particularly at- 
tractive in view of the fact that the account of 2 Chronicles 6 41f. 
borrows vy. 8-10 of the psalm. The theme of the poem is the 
recovery of the ark at Baalath, or Kiriath Jearim. The dramatic 
performance naturally began by taking the ark out to this town, 
or else only to the outskirts of the city, to the house of Obed 
Edom.” The reigning king, Mowinckel thinks, impersonated 
David by bringing home the sacred object to Jerusalem once 
more. At this occasion he was clad in priestly garments and 
personally officiated at certain sacrifices,” for the king was 
originally the chief-priest of the god. Perhaps he was reinstated 
in an especial ceremony, as was the king of Babylon; Ps. 132 10, 


80 2 Sam. 6 and 1 Chron. 15f. 1 Kgs. 8. 2 Chron, 5-7. Cf. Mowinckel, 
p- 109f. An interesting parallel to the induction of the ark is the return 
of Nanai to Erech, Vorderasiat. Bibliothek, VII, 2, p. 58. Just as Yahweh 
finds his “resting-place forever,” Ps. 13214, so Nanai is made to dwell 
in a parak darati, “a shrine of everlasting.” But this does not preclude 
an annual exit at the festival! 

81 2 Sam. 65,41. Theoretically, but probably not actually, the ark 
stayed three months in the house of Obed Edom, because of the fear of 
evil consequences from its presence in the city. “Peres Uzzah,“ for 
which an etymological story has been invented, may have some connection 
with the Assyrian word paragu, “sanctuary,” and was perhaps the adyton 
of this temple. Uzzah is “strength.” The phrase perhaps means “the 
shrine of the potent object.” The house of Obed Edom may then have 
been an originally pagan sanctuary where the destructive effect of the 
ark was to be regarded with equanimity. There was a Palestinian god- 
dess Edom, spouse of Reshef, the god of pestilence (cf. Miiller, Asien und 

Wuropa, 1896, p. 316, Hommel, Geographie und Geschichte, etc. 1906, 
p- 164). The depositing of the ark in this place may have had the pur- 
pose of neutralizing the pestiferous activities of this divinity in the in- 
terest of the population of Jerusalem. From 2 Sam. 2416f. we may con- 
clude that the founding of the sanctuary of Jerusalem on the site of 
Arauna’s threshing floor had some connection with the worship of the 
deity of pestilence. 

82 2 Sam. 613, 
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and the phrase “renew the kingship” in 1 Sam. 1114, point in 
that direction. 

Either at the occasion of leaving or of returning to the city 
the sacred object must have been borne about the walls. The 
purpose of such a rite, to which we have related an Egyptian 
analogy, was to impart the strength of the god to the fortifications 
in order to render them impregnable. This is indeed the signi- 
ficance of the procession along the newly built walls of the 
post-exilic city which Nehemiah ordained: “The priests and 
Levites hallow themselves and then they hallow the people, the 
gates and the wall.”® Having absorbed “holiness” from its 
source in the temple, they transfer it also to the city’s new 
defences. We can rest assured that so potent an object as the 
ark of Yahweh was the primary factor in similar rites of pre- 
exilic times. This assertion receives indirect support from the 
story of the fall of Jericho.“* The procession with the ark 
around Jericho for seven days corresponds to the length of the 
feast of Tabernacles, whose characteristic shofar- (or trumpet-) 
blowing is very prominent in the narrative. The magic character 
of the procession is plain; the holiness of the deity is to be 
imparted to the city, but since it is a pagan city the destructive 
character of this holiness is made manifest. It drives out the 
“strength” of the pagan god, so that the walls collapse. The 
opposite effect of strengthening the walls naturally resulted 
when the ark was carried about Yahweh’s own city, and such 
stories as this helped to enhance the faith in this marvelous 
object. The conception of a procession about Jericho was 
simply modelled after the sacred procession about Jerusalem, 
to which the New Year’s Psalm, 48, also refers: 


“Walk about Zion and go round about her and count her towers, 
Mark well her bulwarks and walls and consider her citadels.” 


The liturgy for the return of the ark to the sanctuary is, 
Mowinckel thinks, still preserved in the 24. Psalm. As a prayer 
of the “lifting of the hand” was sung when Marduk came to 
the gate of Esagila, so the following chant may have been 


83 Neh. 1297f. Mowinckel, op. cit., p. 106. 
84 Josh. 6. 
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uttered when the ark reached the gate of the city or of the 
temple: 
“Lift up your heads, 0 ye gates, 
even be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
that the glorious king may enter!” 
Before the imagination of the devotees in the festive procession 
Yahweh, who is present with his ark, is of gigantic stature; it 
is not enough that the gates be swung open. They must lift up 
their heads, i.e., be raised up high so that he can pass through. ® 
But the sentinel who watches over the god’s palace must be 
sure that it is the real king who is seeking entrance and hence 
must inquire: 
“Who is this glorious king?” 
Tumultuous is the cry from without the gates: 
“Yahweh, the mighty hero, 
Yahweh, the hero in battle!” 
After the same invitation and question have been repeated in 
due solemnity the full cult-name of the divinity was pronounced: 
“Yahweh Sabaoth, 
he is the glorious king!” 

We may imagine that this cult-drama was one that brought 
joy to all participants. At this occasion were sung hymns 
especially composed for the day beginning with the invitatorium, 
“Sing unto Yahweh a new song.” The terid, or “shout,” and 
the blowing of the shofar, or ram’s horn trumpet, accompanied 
the journey of the god to his temple: 

’ “God has gone up amid a shout, 
Yahweh amid the sound of the trumpet.” (Ps. 476.) 
The procession was not stately or measured but rather in the 
nature of an ecstatic dance.*’ The dance is a natural express- 
ion of the ecstatic cultic experience of being filled with the 
spirit of the divinity. At the same time it is also conducive to 
achieving this ecstatic condition, which is so important a means 
for obtaining the divine “strength.” Ecstatic joy was a proof 


85 H. Schmidt, Die Thronfahrt Jahweh’s, 1927, p. 20, thinks Yahweh 
had a chariot, cp. Ps. 6512. 


86 2Sam. 65. Cp. Oesterley, The Sacred Dance, 1924; Mowinckel, p. 112. 
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that the deity had come to his people.” For this reason David, 
having danced before the ark, feels that God is with him, when 
reproved by Michal for his plebeian conduct. 

The rites of the festival came to an end when Yahweh, like 
Marduk, returned again to his menuha, or “resting place,” until 
another year.** When he arrived there the words were recited— 

“Return, O Yahweh, 
thou myriads of regiments of Israel.” 


Enthroned again as king of his people and of the world, Yah- 
weh’s first act must have been to receive the homage of his 
people and tributaries, as Zech. 1416 presupposes. 

Hans Schmidt® has tried to go beyond Mowinckel in the 
matter of the processions of the great Yahweh-festival. But we 
shall refrain from entering into the subject any further, because 
too much use of the imagination is not apt to make the case 
more convincing. We must doubtless admit that it is next to 
impossible fully and accurately to reconstruct the ancient cult- 
festival of Israel. But the great weight of the analogies that we 
have cited, and the recognition of the real nature of the Hebrew 


religion as shown by the large primitive element in its ritual, 
give us the right to utilize certain O. T. passages which almost 
force themselves upon one’s attention for an attempt at recon- 
struction. But all these details have only an accidental interest. 
Our main purpose is to point out the importance of the cultic 
and national phases of the religion of Israel for any adequate 
treatment of that subject. 


81 Neh. 810. 

88 Cf. the liturgy addressed to Marduk at his return to the temple, 
which constantly reechoes the idea that he should “calm himself,” “nu- 
uh belum.’’ Cf. Jensen, Texte zur Assyrisch-Bab. Religion, 1915, p. 36f. 

89 Die Thronfahrt Jahweh’s, 1927. 
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PSALM 14 UND 53 


KARL BUDDE 
UNIVERSITAT MARBURG 


N der letzten Nummer unseres Journal (1927, p. 186-192) 

bietet Charles C. Torrey, mein verehrter Kollege, vor Be- 
ginn dieses Jahrhunderts mein lieber Zuhiérer in Strabburg i. E., 
einen Aufsatz “The Archetype of Psalms 14 and 53”. Schén 
und schlagend ist, was er zu Anfang beibringt, der Vergleich 
dieses Doppeltextes im Psalmbuch mit den wechselnden Text- 
gestalten desselben Liedes in den Gesangbiichern unserer 
christlichen Kirchen und Gemeinden. Unzweifelhaft richtig ist 
dann, ehe er an die Vergleichung der beiden Textgestalten 
herantritt, die Feststellung (p. 187), da das Lied in dem 
Versmaf 3 | 2, in Versen mit einer lingeren ersten Zeile von 
drei Hebungen, der eine kiirzere von nur zwei Hebungen folgt, 
gedichtet sei. Er nennt das Versmah ,,the ‘lyric’ meter“. Das 
trifft ohne Zweifel zu fiir Deuterojesaja und in besonderem 
Sinne, als das Versmah des Volksliedes, fiir die Wallfahrts- 
lieder Ps. 120—134; unser Gedicht wird Torrey dagegen gewib 
nicht als lyrisch im engeren Sinne ansprechen, und noch viel 
weniger etwa Ps. 19 s—14. Vielleicht lohnt es aber hervor- 
zuheben, dafs dies in alter Zeit das regelmifige Versmah 
des israelitischen Leichenklagelieds war.’ Ich glaube, da es 
sich in unsrem Psalm dem iiberlieferten Wortlaut gegeniiber 
ohne grofe Schwierigkeit noch weit entschiedener durchfiihren 
liBt, als Torrey es fiir richtig hilt. Nur einmal kommt er dem 
Tonfall durch einen leichten Eingriff zu Hilfe, indem er dem 
WT in V. 4 den Inf. abs. YIT vorausschickt und so die drei 


1 Vgl. Karl Budde, “The folk-song of Israel in the mouth of the 
prophets” (The New World, March 1893, p. 28-51). 
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Hebungen fiir die erste Zeile gewinnt.2 Uberhaupt zeichnet 
sich seine Behandlung des Textes durch groben Konservatismus 
aus; es ist dies in den Versen 1-4 und 7 die einzige Anderung, 
die er vorschligt. 

Neues bringt Torrey im Grunde nur zu V. 5, 6, wo die ‘ “iden 
Paralleltexte weit auseinandergehn, und ihnen nur gilt di- ‘ ber- 
schrift des Aufsatzes; denn hier sucht er in der Tat den Arche- 
typus zu gewinnen, auf dem beide Texte unter Vermittlung einer 
vorausgesetzten friihen Verderbnis beruhen. Hier allein (p. 189) 
streift er auch einmal seine Vorgiinger, mit dem Satze “Certainly 
no satisfactory explanation of the divergence has been found 
hitherto”. Dieser Satz gibt mir den Anlaf, an Torreys Aufsatz 
anzukniipfen und einen eigenen Beitrag zu der anziehenden 
Frage zu bieten. Denn zu seinen Vorgiingern gehére auch ich; 
nicht weniger als dreimal habe ich den Gegenstand behandelt.* 
Ich darf voraussetzen, daf Torrey auch von meiner Mitarbeit 
weih; wire sie ihm im ganzen Umfange bekannt, so mite ich 
mich eben mit allen Anderen darein schicken, daf sie ihn nicht 
befriedigt hitte. Aber fiir sehr méglich, ja wahrscheinlich halte 
ich, daf er sich mit meiner letzten Auberung dazu, dem Auf- 
satz ,Zum Text der Psalmen“ in der Zeitschrift fiir die Alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, begniigt hat, dab er dariiber hin- 
aus um 14 Jahre, auf die Expository Times, zuriickzugreifen fiir 
iiberfliissig hielt, mein volkstiimliches Biichlein ,,Die schénsten 
Psalmen“ vollends ihm wohl gar nicht zu Gebote stand. Leider 
aber bieten diese beiden Stellen allein die Begriindung meiner 
tief einschneidenden Vorschlige, wihrend der Aufsatz ,Zum 
Text der Psalmen“ jenes Biichlein voraussetzt und nur dem 
Fachmann in gréfter Kiirze die hebriiische Unterlage dafiir 
bieten will. Ich muf fiirchten, daf diese durch den Raum ge- 
botene Kiirze dem, der das Biichlein nicht kennt und auch auf 
die ausfiihrlichen Darlegungen von 1901 nicht zuriickgreift, die 


2 Fir die Wortfolge WT yi hatte er nicht auf Jer. 31 (mit Asn) zu 
verweisen brauchen; sie kommt gerade mit yt’ mehr als ein dutzendmal 
und ausnahmslos vor. 

3 “Psalm Problems II” (Expository Times, March 1901, p. 285-288); 
»Die schénsten Psalmen“, Leipzig (1915), S. 39, 101f.; ,Zum Text der 
Psalmen“ (ZATW 1915, S. 175-195, vgl. S. 181 f.). 

11 
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Griinde fiir meine Anschauung und die daraus folgenden Vor- 
schlige nicht klar werden lift, sodaf ich mich nicht wundern 
darf, wenn auch sie Torrey nicht befriedigt haben. Da aber 
anderseits sein neuer Vorschlag mich durchaus nicht iiberzeugt, 
ergreife ich hier das Wort von neuem. Als schiénsten Erfolg 
wiirde ich es begriifen, wenn es mir gelingen sollte, Torrey 
selbst fiir meine Anschauung zu gewinnen oder ihr wenigstens 
niher zu bringen. Aber auch eine ganze Reihe von Verbesse- 
rungen meines Vorschlags und meiner Auslegung, die ich zu 
bieten habe, diirften eine neue Behandlung meinerseits recht- 
fertigen. 

Bei meinen Bedenken gegen Torreys neue Fassung des 
Psalms, die er uns am Schluf dankenswerter Weise auch in 
unmibverstindlicher Ubertragung darbietet, will ich einsetzen, 
und zwar ganz am Ende des fraglichen Absatzes, bei V. 6. 
“How will ye shame the counsel of the lowly?” Einen ,,Rat- 
schlag, Plan, Entschlub“ des ‘JY gibt es gar nicht: das ist eine 
contradictio in adjecto, weil “JY ein durchaus passiver Begriff 
ist, sein Triger als solcher nur leidet, nur der Gegenstand des 
Handelns Andrer ist. Das ist ja der Grund, weshalb viele 
Ausleger “3Y als gen. obj. gefabt haben, ,,Anschlag auf, gegen 
den Elenden, Gedriickten“, was dann neutro-passivische Fassung 
des Verbums, ,,ihr werdet zu Schanden werden“ nach sich zieht, 
auch vorsichtiger Weise die Verbesserung ASP fiir ,Mit dem 
Anschlag“. Das wiire zweifellos besser, aber auch nicht recht 
einleuchtend; denn gegen den “JY bedarf es keines langen 
Planes, er wird einfach vergewaltigt, ja er ist es schon, laut 
Zeugnis seines Namens. -—— Ob die freie Einfiigung von M3 
(“How will ye shame”’) den Fall verbessert, muf ich bezweifeln. 
Auf eine Frage folgt kein Begriindungssatz, und doch liegt fiir 
das "3, das 6b einfiihrt, die Bedeutung ,,denn, weil‘ durchaus 
am nichsten. Der Dichter hiitte sich sehr undeutlich ausge- 
gedriickt, wenn er es als “since”, ,,wiihrend“ (“since the Lord 
is his refuge”) wollte aufgefaht haben; was Torrey hier sucht, 
ware mit 11" zu geben gewesen.* -—- Aber die Bedenken grei- 


4 Wellhausen hilft sich damit, daf er ‘sy nyy mit “the faith of the 
godly” wiedergibt und *> einen Inhaltssatz einfiihren labt, “that JHVH 
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fen meines Erachtens tiefer. Wer sind die mit ,,ihr“ (ye) An- 
geredeten, die hier zum ersten Male und nur hier auftreten? 
Sollen sie sich irgend in den Zusammenhang des Psalms fiigen, 
so miissen wir sie mit den Ubeltitern gleichsetzen, die V. 4 in 
der 3. Person einfiihrt, und ich zweifle nicht, da} das auch 
Torreys Meinung ist. Die aber ,,verschlingen Jahwes Volk wie 
Brot“ (devour my people’ like bread), mifhandeln, ja ver- 
nichten es also: wie kann dem gegeniiber in V.6 ausgesagt 
werden, da sie sich vergeblich bemiihen werden, den ,,Plan des 
Elenden“ zu Schanden zu machen, ja schon in 5b, dab Jahwe 
ihren Plan zu nichte gemacht habe (the Lord brought their 
counsel to nought)? Hier riicht es sich, dai Torrey V. 4 pri- 
sentisch fabt, d. h. von der Gegenwart versteht — augenschein- 
lich, weil er ihn als Unterlage fiir seinen V. 6 nicht entbehren 
konnte — wiihrend das DY von V. 5 ihn nétigt, diesen Vers 
von der Vergangenheit zu verstehn. ,,Damals‘ (Then): ja, wann 
denn? Dies ,,damals“ hat nur dann Sinn, wenn der Dichter 
damit den Zeitpunkt in der Vergangenheit aufgreift, den 
Jahwe selbst in V.4 ins Gedachtnis ruft. Das 7} von V. 4 
darf deshalb nicht, wie Torrey es tut, auf die Gegenwart be- 
zogen, die Frage IT son nicht absolut, ,,haben denn keinen 
Verstand“ (Have they no knowledge), aufgefait werden, son- 
dern muf auf die Vergangenheit gehn: ,,habens nicht erfahren?“. 
Weil ich fiihlte, dai dies deutlicher sollte ausgesprochen sein, 
und zugleich das Fehlen einer Hebung fiir die erste, lingere 
Hilfte des Verses zu einer Ergiinzung des sichtlich geschiidigten 
Wortlauts aufforderte, habe ich 1915 hinter YT ein odipn ein- 


is his refuge”, in den Notes: “the practical conviction upon which the 
godly found their life, viz. the assurance that JHVH is their refuge.” 
Aber das bedeutet myy nirgends; auch fehit dann jeder Abschlub des 
Gedankens. 

5 Ich bin durchaus mit Torrey (p. 189) einverstanden, da{ der ganze 
Vers 4 — und nur dieser Vers — der Ausspruch Jahwes ist, ,mein 
Volk* also ,Jahwes Volk“ bedeutet. So verbessert sich auch Duhm in 
der zweiten Auflage, wihrend Gunkel wieder die ganz unwahrscheinliche 
Auffassung vertritt, dah der Singer von ,seinem Volke“ rede. 

6 Dah es ebensowenig gestattet ist, es sy} xd zu sprechen und auf 
die Zukunft zu beziehen, wie man vielfach getan hat, brauche ich hier 
nur anzudeuten. 

11* 
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gefiigt: ,,Habens nicht einst erfahren?‘* Dem metrischen Be- 
diirfnis geniigt aber auch die oben schon angefiihrte Herstel- 
lung Torreys YT YT 857. Ich kann mich ihr anschlieben’ und 
auf den Zusatz pop verzichten; aber fiir WT wiirde ich dann 
‘SAYT! lesen: , ,Lernten mich nicht griindlich kennen?“ Damit 
erst wird deutlich das Grundmotiv unsres Psalms aufgegriffen, 
die Leugnung des Daseins Gottes, das ody T'S des 
Toren in V. 1, wiihrend davon weder der iiberlieferte Wortlaut 
von Ps. 14 noch Torreys Wiederherstellung das Geringste ver- 
spiiren lift; damit erst geniigt der kurze Einspruch Jahwes in 
V.4 allen gerechten Anforderungen.* — Ich will, ehe ich zu dem 
letzten, entscheidenden Schlub iibergehe, die Einzelheiten zu 
dem Jahwespruch V.4 erledigen. Das “5 vor }18 ‘dpb streiche 
ich ebenso wie Torrey nach Ps. 53 MT: es dehnt die Aussage 
auf alle Fiille aus, unrichtig, weil Jahwe auf einen einzigen Fall 
in der Vergangenheit zuriickweist. — Auch iiber das liingst 
beanstandete o> 28 bin ich der Sache nach mit Torrey einver- 
standen, dah es niimlich das folgende ond regiert ; nur mub ich 
gegeniiber seinem Versuch nominaler Rektion an der verbalen 
festhalten. Zu dem nomen subst. 92S einen archaistisch- -poe- 
tischen status constructus PDN statt “bois (wie mn, 32 2mal, 
THY mal) zu postulieren, ist an sich schon gewagt, hier aber 
m. E. unméglich, weil pals) iiberall nur konkret fiir den Gegen- 
stand des Essens, »)Speise’ ‘, gebraucht wird, niemals abstrakt 
fiir die Handlung des Essens.° Man wird also doch das gute 
Bpwcea aprov der LXX mit ganz leichter Verbesserung in SID 
on? zuriickiibersetzen miissen, ,,als wenn sie Brot iiben*, ,,wie 


7 Vgl. meine Herstellung von 1915 zu Ps. 207: ‘nyt yo: Any. 

8 Es lohnt wohl darauf hinzuweisen, wie genau das Verhialtnis von 
V.2f. zu V.4 dem von Ps. 24 zu V.6 entspricht: dieselbe knappe 
Kiirze, derselbe veriachtliche Spott. Natiirlich ist in Ps. 2 die Reihen- 
folge V. 4, 6, 5 herzustellen, wie ich das 1915 festgestellt habe. Kittel? 
billigt es mit einem ,vielleicht“, Bertholet bei Kautzsch4 gesteht zu, 
da6B MT von V.6 nur mit dieser Umstellung zu halten ist; Gunkel 
meint, das dazu nétige spéttische Verstindnis von V.6 ,lege der Wort- 
laut nicht nahe“. 

9 Man verbessere p. 189 Zeile 2 das irrige Citat in ,,Gesenius-Kautzsch 
§ 900%, 
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das tiigliche Brot.” — Das 7 in b in Jahwes Munde kénnte 
man zur Not gelten lassen (so Torrey), obgleich es so dicht 
neben dem ,,Ich“ des "SY doch nicht leicht ist; ich mub aber 
bei meinem Vorschlag von 1915, SS ,,mich“ zu lesen, bleiben. 
Ich erklirte das iiberlieferte 1 dort so, dab man zuerst JS 
als Abkiirzung fiir MTS aufgefabt und so ausgeschrieben, 
spiiter die unnétige nota acc. gestrichen hiitte. Sachlich bedeutet 
das ja keinen Unterschied. — Fiir INP habe ich schon 1901 
und ebenso 1915 wi zu lesen vorgeschlagen, ,,ohne Jahwe 
(oder ,,mich“) zu fiirchten‘ ‘, weil jenes doch fiir das Fressen 
des Volkes Jahwes eine gar zu schwache Kennzeichnung wire, 
auch, wenn Heiden gemeint sind, wie sich uns ergeben wird, 
von ihnen ein Anrufen Jahwes nicht erwartet werden kann.” 

Uber V.4 sind also Torrey und ich der Sache nach voll- 
kommen einverstanden bis auf den einen, freilich grundlegenden 
Punkt, die Zeitfrage. Torrey versteht V. 4 von der Gegenwart 
(Who devour my people like bread and call not on the Lord), 
als Unterlage, wie wir sahen, fiir den ebenfalls auf die Gegen- 
wart beziiglich hergestellten V. 6, wo dem ‘3¥ Jahwes Beistand 
gegen die Ubeltiter zugesagt wird. Das aber ist einfach un- 
miéglich, weil es in der Gegenwart nach dem unfehlbaren, auf 
genauer Priifung beruhenden Urteil Jahwes (V.2f.) fromme 
Menschen, ,,Guttiter“, iiberhaupt nicht gibt, ,,auch nicht 
einen einzigen“. Da nun das von Jahwe mit Affekt ge- 
sprochene ,,mein Volk‘ in V. 4, und ebenso ,,der Elende“, ,,des- 
sen Zuflucht Jahwe ist (so Torreys Text), in V. 6 zweifellos 
im Gegensatz zu den ,,Ubeltatern“ gerechte Menschen sind, die 
Jahwes Hilfe verdienen — der Text von Ps. 14 5 fiigt noch 


10 Bevans geistreiche, noch leichtere Verbesserung ond) 55x, der sich 
Wellhausen (Skizzen und Vorarbeiten VI, 1899, S. 168) angeschlossen 
hat, halte ich dem Sinne nach fiir weniger gut, wie ihr denn auch die 
Stiitze der Vss. abgeht. Ganz irre geht Duhm mit der Verdoppelung 
von mim, ,Sie essen das Brot Jahwes, Jahwe rufen sie nicht an“, wo- 
durch der Psalm zu einer Philippika gegen die Jahwepriester wird, mit 
denen er nicht das Geringste zu tun hat. Wie Gunkel in seinem Kom- 
mentar sich das aneignet und dann weit dariiber hinaus den Wortlaut 
des Psalms verwiistet, das hier zu verfolgen wiirde zu weit fiihren. 

11 So jetzt Wutz ohne mich zu nennen; er diirfte es bei Kittel, Bibl. 
Hebr. (1905) unter ,prpst“ gefunden haben. 
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das gerechte Geschlecht‘ hinzu, das Torrey streicht — so 
kénnen V.4 und V.6 durchaus nicht von der Gegenwart oder 
einer nichsten Zukunft reden, die ja solche Menschen iiber- 
haupt nicht bietet, sondern nur von einer besseren Vergangen- 
heit, einer Zeit, in der ein Gegensatz zwischen Gerechten und 
Ungerechten bestand, der dem gerechten Gott Ursache und 
Moiglichkeit bot, auf der einen Seite zu strafen, auf der andren 
zu beschiitzen. Diesem Schlu& kann man meines Erachtens in 
keiner Weise ausweichen; es ist schwer begreiflich, wie so viele 
Ausleger das véllig ititbersehen. Der Dichter ist wahrlich nicht 
schuld daran. Unbedingter konnte er die ausnahmslose Siindig- 
keit in der Gegenwart nicht feststellen, als durch das Gottes- 
urteil in V.2f., und die Perfekta 3YT', als solches bestitigt 
durch 7p in V. 4, dazu in der Fassung von Ps. 53 noch 3B 
und 7Y*37 in V. 6, weisen ebenso wie das 14D in V. 5 den- 
selben Weg. 

Auf ein Ereignis aus der Vergangenheit Israels weist also 
der kurze Spruch Jahwes V. 4 zuriick, und mit diesem Hinweis 
beantwortet Jahwe, nachdem er die Sachlage auf der ganzen 
Erde gepriift hat, die Leugnung seiner Existenz seitens des 
Toren. Dieser kurze Spruch (V. 4) wird in V. 5f. — auch dar- 
iiber sind Torrey und ich erfreulicherweise durchaus einver- 
standen — von dem Dichter gedeutet: wir miissen darauf ge- 
fait sein, dah es sich um eine gewaltige, Allen bekannte Be- 
gebenheit handelt. Damit treten wir an V.5 heran. Wieder 
sind wir darin einig, dafs das Mehr von Ps. 53 im ersten Halb- 
vers, von LXX auch in Ps. 14 geboten, das HD M3 x5 hinter 
HS TNS oY, echt ist und einen ersten Vers von 3 + 2 He- 
bungen in erwiinschter Weise herstellt. Aber in der Deutung 
des Sitzchens gehn wir weit auseinander. Zwei Méglichkeiten 
gibt Torrey (p. 189) dafiir frei: entweder, dab ,,der Schrecken“ 
plitzlich iiber solche kam, die ohne Befiirchtung gewesen waren, 
oder, dai er so stark war, dafs er einen anderen Namen ver- 
dient hiitte. Er zieht die erstere vor; aber ist das nicht recht 
nichtssagend, da es doch von jedem Schrecken gilt? Die dritte 
Deutung, die niichstliegende, erwihnt er nicht, wohl darum, 
weil sie fiir den Schrecken ein anderes Subjekt fordert als das 
von ihm angenommene. Es heift einfach ,,wo doch kein Schrek- 
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ken war“, d. h. kein Anla®, kein Gegenstand des Schreckens.” 
Die hier das Schlimmste fiirchteten, sind eben nicht die Ubel- 
titer von V.4, sondern die von ihnen Vergewaltigten, Jahwes 
Volk in vergangenen Tagen. Und sie hitten nichts zu firchten 
brauchen, weil Jahwe mit ihnen war, ganz wie das der zweite 
Halbvers in Ps, 14, auch in seiner zweifellos verstiimmelten 
Gestalt, noch deutlich genug sagt: ,,.Denn Jahwe ist [,,war‘?] 
in [,,mit“?] einem [,,dem‘?] gerechten Geschlecht.“ Dieses 
pS W732, das in Ps. 53 fehlt, als falsche Entzifferung eines 
verdorbenen Textes zu beseitigen, wie Torrey das tut, ist recht 
iibel angebracht. Gerade dieses ,,gerechten Geschlechts‘‘, 
der gerechten Generation der Vergangenheit, bediirfen wir 
dringend als Gegensatz zu der giinzlich verderbten Gegenwart 
von V.2f.; die Worte kénnen nicht von dem Uberarbeiter stam- 
men, auf den MT von Ps. 14 zuriickgeht, weil der folgende 
Vers zeigt, dai er von diesem Gegensatz keine Ahnung mehr 
hat, nicht minder auch, weil sie erst Sinn gewinnen, nachdem 
man aus Ps. 53 die in Ps. 14 verlorenen Worte THD ma 5 er 

giinzt hat. — Aber freilich geniigt das iiberlieferte Dy 3 
ps Wa iui Anforderungen durchaus nicht: weder der 
Form nach, weil wir 3 + 2 Hebungen brauchen, noch nach dem 
Inhalt, weil der Gemeinplatz ,,denn Gott ist in einem gerechten 
Geschlecht“ nicht die geschichtliche Begebenheit bezeichnen 
kann, deren wir hier bediirfen. Schon Dyserinck hatte dafiir 
ein Verbum verlangt und 3 statt WT3 zu lesen vorgeschlagen. 
Die Aussage ,,er erwihlte, er entschied sich fir“ ist vortreff- 
lich, die Anderung spielend leicht; aber das W13, das Geschlecht, 
die Generation, kénnen wir nicht entbehren. Deshalb schlug 
ich 1915 vor, ‘W2 vielmehr vor W2 zu erginzen und anzu- 
nehmen, da6 es eben seiner Ahnlichkeit wegen davor iibersehen 
und ausgefallen sei. Indem ich dann mit Anderen 71 statt 
OovION herstellte, gewann ich in pus ‘WW M7 *D ein erstes 
Glied von 4 Hebungen, wie wir das ja auch in V. 4 haben gelten 
lassen. Dazu fiigte ich dann aus 14 6b das zweite Glied 1 


12 Dah sms nicht nur die Empfindung des Schreckens bezeichnet, 
sondern auch den Schrecken als Gegenstand, beweisen z. B. Ps. 31 12; 
Jes. 2418; Jer. 4844. So fassen schon LXX den Satz: 05 ovx fv péfos, 
und Vulg. ubi non erat [nicht fuerat!] timor. 
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Ton. % Ich sehe heute lieber von dieser Lisung ab, weil da- 
mit die Schlufworte von V. 6 in ihrer Doppelgestalt (Ps. 14 
und Ps. 53) doppelte Verwendung finden wiirden, was doch fir 
einen einheitlichen Urtext nicht wohl vorausgesetzt werden 
darf. Ich bin jetzt iiberzeugt, dah das PI¥ Wa von Ps. 14 
das nachdriicklich betonte kiirzere zweite Glied des Verses 
bildet, wihrend aus 3 DVN "D das lingere erste Glied ge- 
wonnen werden mui. Ich versuche das, indem ich ss nicht 
fiir ovox einsetze, sondern davor ergiinze, soda sich das in 
Ps, 14 unorganische DNS durch den Ausfall von M7 leicht 
erklirt, der Ausfal! aber etwa durch die Annahme, dai 717 “5 
einmal in “5 abgekiirzt und dann das zweite * als Dittographie 
gestrichen wurde.“* Fiir das OvIOX meine ich TN herstellen 
zu diirfen, dessen Suffix sich ebenso rechtfertigen wird, wie das 
gleiche in meinem friiheren Vorschlage. Lies also 5b M1 “3 
pus Wa W TTR. Die Frage, ob man daraufhin auch in 
5a Fatal) fiir ‘mB herstellen sollte, habe ich schon 1915 auf- 
gew orfen. Das wiirde den Vorteil haben, da die Person derer, 
iiber die damals der Schrecken kam, niimlich Jahwes Volk, 
unmibverstindlich von der der }J8 sy und des SPT oder “RYT 
in V.4 unterschieden wiirde. Dah man spiter diesen Unter- 
schied vergai und die beiden meinte gleichsetzen zu miissen, 
wie ja auch Torrey tut, hiitte dann die Anderung in SIND her- 
beigefiihrt, und das wire besonders leicht verstiindlich, nachdem 
das THD mn 85 fortgefallen war. So hat jene Herstellung in 
der Tat viel fiir sich. Aber anderseits ist doch das Nebeneinander- 
stehn zweier dritter Personen von verschiedener Bedeutung 
eine sehr hiiufige und an sich unverdiichtige Erscheinung, und 
dah das Geschlecht der Vorzeit zuerst in der 3. Person herauf- 
gerufen wire mit dem unbestimmten ,man“, dann durch das 
»Du* eindringlich gleichgesetzt wiirde mit dem Israel der 
Gegenwart, kann man sich recht wohl gefallen lassen. Man 
wird sich daher eine Anderung der einhellig bezeugten Lesung 
ersparen diirfen. 


13 Fiir die Verwandlung des 3non® in One wird sich weiterhin der 
Grund ergeben. 

14 Dab LXX xes fiir nde «ips 6 Geds bietet, ist dafiir natiirlich nur 
eine recht schwache Stiitze. 
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Wir kehren nun, nachdem wir uns den Weg dazu gebahnt, 
zu V.6”™ zuriick, von dem wir ausgegangen sind. Daf hier, wo 
Ps. 14 und Ps. 53 am weitesten auseinandergehn, beide Texte 
nur verschiedene Ausdeutungen desselben urspriinglichen Wort- 
lauts sind, dariiber sind nicht nur Torrey und ich, sondern so 
ziemlich alle Ausleger einverstanden. Jeder der beiden Texte 
weist dem andren gegeniiber eine kleine Liicke auf. Setzen wir 
das einleitende OVX “D von Ps. 53 denselben Worten in 
Ps. 145 gleich, was alles fiir sich hat, so fehlen in Ps. 53 nur 
die Worte P'I¥ “W713, in Ps. 14 nur das einzige Wort YB des 
andren Textes. Dagegen entsprechen einander vollkommen die 
Wortreihen: 


Ps. 14 IDM] MM %D wean ‘3Y MSP und 
Ps. 53 DOS) OMDN 'D ANkIA JIN Ninsy 


Dab von diesen die erste keinen verstiindigen Sinn gibt, den 
urspriinglichen Wortlaut des Psalms also nicht darstellen kann, 
da auch die Versuche einer Herstellung auf dieser Grundlage 
zu nichts fiihren, haben wir oben gesehen. Priifen wir nun den 
Wortlaut von Ps. 53: ,Denn Gott — natiirlich urspriinglich 
yJahwe“ — verstreute die Gebeine deines Belagerers: du 
machtest zu Schanden, weil Gott — ,Jahwe“, vgl. Ps. 14 — 
sie verworfen hatte.“ Mit einem “But this is no place for 
‘scattering bones’™“ erledigt Torrey (p. 190) diesen Wortlaut. 
Immerhin ist, wie wir sahen, hinter V. 4 und 5 hier jedenfalls 
die gewiesene Stelle fiir eine grohbe Rettungstat Jahwes an dem 
gerechten Geschlecht Israels gegeniiber einem iibermichtigen, 
Jahwe nicht fiirchtenden Feinde in der Vergangenheit: es wird 
sich also nur fragen, ob dafiir Ps. 53 6 den richtigen Ausdruck 
bietet, und weiter, ob sich die gemeinte Begebenheit festlegen 
labt. Das Erstere bezweifelt Torrey nicht, und in der Tat sind 
die Beweise dafiir leicht beizubringen. Dah 3M im Sinne ,,be- 
lagern“ sonst mit by verbunden wird, steht nicht im Wege; 
dasselbe gilt von Op, und doch wird ein abgekiirztes “DP usw. 
(Ps. 18 40, 49; 44 6; 7423) anstandslos neben oy DP usw. (z. B. 
Ps. 3 2; 92 12; Dt. 287) gebraucht. Das MMOS “WH aber hat sein 


18 Nach der Zaihlung von Ps. 14; in Ps, 53 ist es V.6b. 
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genaues Seitenstiick an Ps. 141 7; mit M7} statt 18 an Hes.6 5; 
mit JSS statt MASY an Ps. 8911. Sachlich aber kénnte man 
wohl keinen Bericht ersinnen, der dieser Aussage besser ent- 
spriiche, als der iiber das Scheitern der Belagerung Jerusalems 
durch Sanherib von Assyrien im Jahre 701 unter K6énig Hiskia 
von Juda (2 Kén. 19 25 = Jes. 37 36): ,,In dieser Nacht aber 
zog der Engel Jahwes aus und schlug im Lager Assurs 185000 
Mann, und als man am Morgen aufstand, waren sie alle tote 
Leichname.“ Das ist die einzige Belagerung Jerusalems, und 
damit Israels, fiir die solche Rettungstat in Betracht kommt, 
und sie tritt fiir das angesiedelte Volk und die Kénigszeit eben- 
biirtig neben die andre der Ausfiihrung aus Agypten. Ob der 
Bericht den geschichtlichen Tatsachen entspricht, oder ob die 
Sage sich ihrer bemiichtigt und sie ausgeschmiickt hat, ist ganz 
gleichgiiltig, weil fiir die Folgezeit, der der Psalm angehért, nur 
die Fassung der Uberlieferung in Betracht kommt. Und ebenso 
gleichgiiltig ist es, dah Jesaja gegen das Geschlecht der Zeit 
Hiskias schwere Anklagen richtet (vgl. Kap.1; Kap. 221-14 usw.) 
— deren Zeit erst die geschichtliche Kritik bestimmen mub — 
da sicher fiir die Uberzeugung der Gemeinde das theokratische 
Urteil des Deuteronomisten in 2 Kén. 185-7 allein bestimmend 
und entscheidend war, durch das mit dem frémmsten aller 
Kénige Judas auch das Volk in seinen Tagen zum gerechten 
Geschlechte wird. Diesen véllig unmifverstindlichen Wort- 
laut hat Wellhausen ins Allgemeine verfliichtigt, indem er — 
im Anschlu§ an Cappellus und Schleusner — fiir JIM nach 
LXX aOpwrapéccwv 43 zu lesen vorschlug, was fast alle 
Neueren sich aneignen, sei es fiir den Urtext, sei es wenigstens 
fiir LXX.* Ich kann beides nicht fiir gliicklich halten. Ich 
verstehe nicht, wie Wellhausen dafiir Hi. 34 30; 36 13 anfiihren, 
Kittel z. B. diese Stellen unter ausdriicklicher Verweisung auf 
deren LXX-Wiedergabe wiederholen kann; wihrend doch 
LXX an beiden Stellen 43M mit droxprrjs wiedergibt.” 
Schon 1901 habe ich hervorgehoben, dah das avOpwrapéoxwv 


16 Ausnahmen von beidem z. B. Konig und Wutz. 

{7 Denkt Wellhausen etwa daran, dali dv@pwrdpecxos in Ps. Sal. 8 8, 10 
neben év droxpice SGvres, duaprwrol und wapdvoun steht? Er nennt die 
Stellen nicht. 
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nur die beiden ersten Buchstaben von ‘J3M wiedergebe — sei 
es mit oder ohne ‘J als Suffix — nicht auch das 5 von 43H, da 
es auf den Stamm JJM zuriickgehe, vgl. apéoxea fir J} in 
Spr. 31 30. Dasselbe ergibt sich, wenn man es mit Wutz auf 
ein aramiisches und neuhebriisches M3 (83) zuriickfihrt, 
wofiir er apéoe: fiir M38" Spr. 12 21 bietet. Der Sache nach ist 
nicht der geringste Grund, das iiberlieferte Jan anzuzweifeln; 
denn es bietet genau, was der Zusammenhang fordert, die 
grobe Rettungstat in der Vergangenheit. — Fragen kann man, 
wie das Suffix von ‘JJM zu fassen ist. Méglich wiire die 
2. fem. sing. im eigentlichsten Sinne, als Anrede an Jerusalem, 
die belagerte Stadt, aber auch die 2. masc. sing. Wan, i. p. 3an, 
an das Volk und Geschlecht (“Yin V.4, Win V. 5) sich richtend, 
das in ihr belagert wurde, und ebenso die 2. sing. beider Ge- 
schlechter am Plural, J[‘]3M oder ¥["]3M auf die Mehrzahl der 
Belagerer gehend. Diese letzte Auffassung scheint durch das 
OOS!) am Ende des Verses empfohlen zu werden; dennoch 
halte ich die zweite Méglichkeit, eben wegen aw Riickbe- 
ziehung auf V.4 und 5, fiir die wahrscheinlichste; sie wire 
vollends als die allein richtige erwiesen, wenn das folgende 
nwa Billigung verdiente. Neigte man dazu, so wiirde man 
doch one herstellen miissen, weil sonst das Objekt fehlt. 
Aber das Volk hat damals den Bel agerer nicht zu Schanden 
gemacht; es lag untiitig hinter den Mauern, wihrend Jahwe 
durch seinen Engel eingriff. Schon 1901 habe ich déeshalb WIN 
verbessert, ,,sie [die Belagerer, was auch nach der Einzahl vorher 
gestattet ist] wurden zu Schanden.“ Nichts ist leichter als das, 
weil man nur das Priiformativ M unsrer Lesart, das fiir die 
Vergangenheit wie fiir die 3. Person gleich unerliflich ist, mit 
dem Afformativ aus 3A in Ps. 14 zu verbinden braucht. 
Und nun die Versform des so gewonnenen V. 6. Als das 
zweite Versglied von zwei Hebungen kann nur, wie ich schon 
1915 festgestellt habe, OOS "D WADE i in Betracht kommen und 
ist in dieser kurzen, schlagenden Entgegensetzung vortrefflich. 
Das verdeutlichende ovis hinter "3, das in dem 1" von 
Ps. 14 Seitenstiick und Vorlage hat, wird schon friih in Ver- 
kennnung der Versform eingedrungen sein. Fiir den ersten 
Halbvers wirde 93h MiDSY WE mit seinen drei Hebungen ge- 
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niigen; doch kann man, weil vier Hebungen ausnahmsweise még- 
lich sind (vgl. 4ba), das vorausgehende ovx (urspriinglich 
MM) ohne das “D festhalten. Man braucht nur anzunehmen 
— was ohnehin das Wahrscheinlichste ist — da in Ps. 53 das 
Auge des Abschreibers von dem M7 “3 oder Ov *D vor WI 
(145) unmittelbar auf den Gottesnamen zu Anfang von VY. 6 
iibergesprungen sei.** 

Mit dem so hergestellten Verse geht der Gedankengang des 
Gedichtes zu Ende: Jahwe hat seinem Volke in der Vergangen- 
heit, als er einem gerechten Geschlecht begegnete, treulich und 
machtvoll beigestanden. — Dazu ergiinzt sich stillschweigend 
der Schluf, dab, wenn er sein Volk in der Gegenwart ohne 
Hilfe lasse, die allgemeine Verderbnis, die Jahwe in V. ef. 
festgestellt hat, die Schuld trage, und daraus folgt dann ebenso 
stillschweigend die Mahnung, zu der alten Gerechtigkeit zuriick- 
zukehren, um neuen Heils teilhaftig zu werden. Ich habe des- 
halb in meinem Biichlein ,,Die schinsten Psalmen“ unsren 
Psalm iiberschrieben ,Gottes gerechte Vergeltung wartet 
auf ein gerechtes Geschlecht“, und habe, wie schon 1901, 
auf die nachexilischen Propheten Haggai, Sacharja und Maleachi 
verwiesen, die genau diesen Gedankengang, und liickenlos, 
auch mit der Schluffolgerung, aufweisen. Bei unsrem Psalm 
kénnte man geradezu auf unvollstiindige Uberlieferung des 
Liedes schliefen, die ja im Psalmenbuche keineswegs ohne Bei- 
spiele wire. Aber es ist doch auch durchaus méglich, dah der 
Dichter gedacht hat ,,Sapienti sat‘, und es darum bei dem kraf- 
tigen, dramatischen Schluf mit dem Untergang der Feinde hat 
bewenden lassen. 


18 Gunkel (S. 234) sagt zu V.6: ,Budde hat in Abfall von der schon 
langst gewonnenen Erkenntnis, dafs es sich hier um zwei aus demselben 
Urtext geflossene Varianten handelt, versucht, durch Nebeneinander- 
stellen der Worte einen neuen Text zu gewinnen.“ Das heifbt doch mit 
dem, was ich geboten habe, sich recht leichthin abfinden, trifft auch 
keineswegs den Tatbestand, da ich fiir den gréSten Teil der Parallel- 
texte bei der alten Erkenntnis bleibe. Das gilt heute noch mehr, da 
ich auf das damals noch neben DOX} MA °D verwendete ION MM ‘> von 
Ps. 14 ganz verzichte. Daf ich mich bei der Wiederherstellung wie 
Duhm ,an den scheinbar leichteren Text von Ps. 14 gehalten“ hitte, ist 
geradezu eine Umkehrung des wahren Tatbestands. 
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Aber sehr begreiflich ist es in jedem Falle, da6, als das Ge- 
dicht in gottesdienstlichen Gebrauch genommen wurde — vgl. 
das M305 vor beiden Texten und weiteres vor Ps. 53 — man 
am SchluB eine liturgische Formel anfiigte, einen Stofseufzer, 
den die Gemeinde mitempfinden konnte. Ich diirfte in neuerer 
Zeit der Erste gewesen sein, der diese Erklirung von V. 7 
(Th. Lit. Zt. 1896, Sp. 561) in der Anzeige von Wellhausens 
Psalmen wieder vortrug."* Daf Torrey sie sich nicht aneignet,” 
ist um so schwerer zu verstehn, da er metrische Abweichung 
zugeben mul. Und doch ist auch, was er in dieser Beziehung 
feststellt, ein 3+ 2;4+ 2 | 2, gewif nicht das Richtige, son- 
dern einzig und allein was Duhm gibt, ,drei vierhebige (oder 
sechs zweihebige) Stichen“,** wovon ich die erstere Auffassung 
fiir die natiirlichere halte. Sicher bildet JP3D [AY “OD nicht, wie 
Torrey zihlt, drei, sondern nur zwei Hebungen; sicher fallen 
die tiefen Einschnitte bei oye" und {Y. In drei eindringlich 
breiten Zeilen, ohne Zweifel nach neuer musikalischer Weise, 
wird dieser Zusatzvers bei der Tempelauffiihrung den Psalm 
feierlich abgeschlossen haben. 


Seine, auch von Andren schon vertretene, abweichende 
metrische Abteilung in zwei Kina-Verse und ein alleinstehendes 
kiirzeres Glied stiitzt Torrey durch die Berufung auf V. 3, der, 
beim ersten Haupteinschnitt des Psalms, ebenfalls das Schema 
3 | 2 | 2 darbiete. Da uns ohnehin die ersten drei Verse fiir 
die Untersuchung noch iibrig bleiben, kénnen wir dem sofort 
nachgehn. Zunichst erscheint es mir sehr fraglich, ob man 
wirklich dort, am Schlub von V. 3, den ersten tiefen Einschnitt 
ansetzen darf. Bilden doch — dariiber sind wir einverstanden 
— die beiden unter V. 4 vereinigten Verse den Ausspruch, der 


19 Friiher nannte schon Olshausen (1853) den Vers ein Epiphonem 
und berief sich dafiir auf Koster. 

20 Duhm vertritt sie entschieden, ebenso Bertholet; Kittel gibt sie je 
nach der Auslegung frei; selbst Konig lift die spiitere Hinzufiigung 
von V. 7 offen; Gunkel meint, er kénnte vielleicht, aber miisse nicht 
Zusatz sein. 

21 In der zweiten Auflage: ,,drei zweihebige Disticha.“ 
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sich Jahwe entringt, nachdem er beim Auslugen aus dem 
Himmel die Beschaffenheit der Menschenkinder festgestellt hat. 
Wir wiirden also den ersten Teil des Gedichts mit dem Doppel- 
punkt der Einfiihrung dieser direkten Rede abschlieben und 
damit das Ergebnis von der Untersuchung loslésen. Dazu ist 
umsoweniger ein Grund einzusehen, da Torrey (p. 191) — zu 
meiner grofen Freude — mit mir der Meinung ist, dab die 
Hebriiische Dichtung im allgemeinen nicht strophisch ist, regel- 
miibige Strophen hier also nicht gesucht zu werden brauchen. 
Will man daher einteilen und Einschnitte machen, so darf es 
nur nach dem Inhalt geschehen, und dann stellt sich, ganz nach 
den dramatis personae, zuniichst V.1 mit dem Toren auf 
eigne Fiife, sodann VY. 2-4 mit dem Eingreifen Jahwes, und 
endlich V, 5,6 mit der Deutung des Dichters. 

Aber nicht nur das Gewicht der Stelle muf ich bei V. 3 an- 
zweifeln, sondern auch die richtige Beobachtung des Mates. 
Die zweite der von Torrey unterschiedenen Zeilen, 3 AVY Ps, 
hat nicht zwei Hebungen, sondern drei, sodals mit ihr ein neuer 
Kina-Vers beginnt und bis zum Versschlu{ zu Ende liuft. 
Damit berichtige ich mich selbst; denn noch 1915 schlug ich 
vor, zur Vervollstindigung der lingeren Zeile etwa PIS2 zu 
ergiinzen, was zwischen dem 3 und 8 von JW und JS iiber- 
sehen wiire. In Wirklichkeit mui das ‘8 durchaus eine Ton- 
silbe bilden, schon darum, weil es das in der kiirzeren Zeile 
THY 03 PS zweifellos tut, und nicht minder in dem ows ys 
von V.1; aber auch, weil auf ihm dem Sinne nach der Haupt- 
vieebidienasl der ganzen Zeile ruht. Daf dann zwei Tonsilben 
zusammenstofen, erhéht nur den Nachdruck, findet sich auch 
ebenso am Anfang des Verses. So bildet 3b zweifellos einen 
vollen Vers, und es bleibt davor in 3a ein Bestand von vier 
Hebungen, der ganz von selbst in zwei vollstiindige, unter sich 
age ei Glieder, also in 2 Zweier, zerfillt. Da wir hier nur 

3 + 2 brauchen und erwarten kénnen, so bildet P83 YAR mit 
Sicherheit das zweite, kiirzere Glied, aber von dem ersten mu 
die dritte Hebung verloren sein, da sowohl Ps. 14 mit 19 bon 
wie Ps. 53 mit 4D > nur noch zwei bieten. Das habe ich 
schon 1915 festgestellt und gewann damals aus beiden 103 bon 
Ins, wovon dann das letzte Wort vor WT iibersehen wiire: 
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gewi eine iiuberst leichte Annahme.” Da aber WM¥ 310) weit 
iiberwiegend von passivem Miferfolg verwendet wird — nur 
einmal Ps. 44 19 3325 WMS 31D) 85 — so wird man besser tun, 
entweder mit der einzigen ‘Stelle Zeph. 1 9 YY 303 zu lesen, 
oder besser noch nach vielen Stellen nns5 0. Dab dieses 
YWIS dem darauf folgenden YM fast vollkommen gleich ist, 
macht diese Herstellung noch leichter als jene erste; durch 
beide aber wird der Ausdruck in der erwiinschtesten Weise 
volistiindiger und deutlicher: ,abgefallen“ nicht in abstracto, 
sondern ,,von Gott“, was hinter dem ,nach Gott Fragen“ in 
Y.2 durchaus erwartet werden mub. 

V.2 ist bis auf das selbstverstiindliche ovbox der ersten Zeile 
in Ps. 53 buchstiiblich gleich iiberliefert. Gegen beide Texte 
wird man gut tun, das “AS in b zu streichen, was auch Torrey 
freigibt. Nicht nur will der zweite Halbvers jedesmal so leicht 
gehalten sein wie irgend méglich; sondern es ist auch jede 
Spur von Determination vom Ubel, da es sich hier nicht um 
Jahwe insbesondere, sondern um Gottheit als solche handelt. 
Aber Jahwe ist es, der in dem ersten Fiinfer vom Himmel 
auslugt, ,zum Himmelsfenster“ michte man sagen, nach 
dem bezeichnendsten Gebrauch des Verbums (Gen. 26 8; 

2 K@Gn. 9 30, 32; Niph. Ri. 5 23; 2 Sam. 616; Spr. 76; 1 Chr. 1529). 
yen erfiihre man dvutlicher, was ihn zu solch unmittelbarem, 
auf den Augenblick festgelegten Eingreifen veranlabte — denn 
dai das *Pwrt durchaus als historisches Tempus verstanden 
werden mu, wie es auch Torrey wiedergibt, kann ja keinen 
Augenblick zweifelhaft sein — vielleicht gibt uns V.1 etwas 
mehr Aufschluf dariiber, als es scheint. 

V.1 soll ohne Zweifel ebenso, wie nach unsrem Ergebnis 
jeder der sechs Verse des urspriinglichen Gedichtes, zwei Kina- 
Verse, d. i. zwei Fiinfer von 3 + 2, bringen. Von ihnen ist der 
erste in 1a tadellos, ist auch iiberall genau iibereinstimmend 
iiberliefert. Anders der zweite, wo MT von Ps. 53 und LXX 
zu beiden Psalmen vor 33°YHV7F ein } einfiigen — es fehlt in 


22 Bertholet schligt die Ergiinzung eines Wortes, ,etwa ‘ahor“, vor, 
ohne meines Vorgangs Erwahnung zu tun; Mowinckel (III, S. 60) ver- 
bessert “ims 3103, ebenfalls ohne mich zu nennen. 
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einigen hebriiischen Handschriften — und Ps. 53 by statt 
m>*>p liest, was auch LXX durch dduias statt émerndevuacw 
bezeugt. In beiden Fiillen bin ich mit Torrey einverstanden, 
dai Ps. 14 MT den besseren Text bietet, nicht nur rhythmisch, 
sondern auch dem Sinne nach; denn SYA steigert die Aus- 
sage wirksamer ohne Verbindung, und mop erweitert die Aus- 
sage in wiinschenswerter Weise. Unwillkiirlich diirfte das land- 
liufige my dafiir aus der Feder geflossen sein,” wiihrend doch 
fiir mpoy Zeph. 37 erwiinschtes Zeugnis ablegt. Fir b 8 gibt 
es keine Abweichung; so scheint alles in Ordnung zu sein, und 
alle beruhigen sich dabei. Das habe ich friiher auch getan; 
was den Rhythmus betrifft, sogar noch 1915. Aber der ist un- 
bedingt falsch; denn nur zwei Hebungen sind zuliissig, und dab 
die Worte 210 TYY P'S eine dreihebige Zeile ausmachen, haben wir 
an V.3ba mit Sicherheit gesehen und durch den Ton fiir JS 
in 3bs und 1a bestiitigt gefunden. Daf vollends der gleiche 
Satz in 3ba ein liingeres, dreihebiges, und in 1b ein kiirzeres, 
zweihebiges Glied bei demselben Dichter und in demselben Ge- 
dichte ausmachen sollte, ist véllig ausgeschlossen. Somit kann 
dieser Satz in V.1 nicht urspriinglicher Text sein. Das folgt 
freilich aus allem Ubrigen in gleicher Weise. Kann ein Dichter 
von dem Range des unsrigen dem Ergebnis der Priifung Jahwes 
in V.3 derart vorgreifen; wird er es abschwiichen durch das 
Vorausgehn des gleichen Urteils aus Menschenmund? Vielmehr 
wird eine spiitere Hand das unfehlbare Urteil aus V. 3 hierher 
zuriickgetragen haben — ob blof aus einer gewissen Gedanken- 
losigkeit und Liebedienerei oder, weil man Anstof an dem da- 
durch ersetzten Wortlaut nahm, mag noch gefragt werden. Dab 
es dabei mit dem Rhythmus, falls man davon noch Bescheid 
wubte, nicht zu genau genommen wurde, versteht sich von selbst. 
Aber der Prozef der ,systematischen Konformierung“, wie 
Wellhausen iihnliches einmal genannt hat, setzt sich dann in 
LXX fort, da sie am Schluf von 141 vollends noch ove éorw 
ws evds aus V.3 hinzufiigt und damit deutlich die Quelle weist, 
aus der auch die vorhergehende Zeile geflossen ist. 


2 Dab md dy eine Erleichterung sein kann“ (Gunkel), muf ich fir 
sehr unwahrscheinlich halten. 
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Nur aus dem Sinne hatte ich 1915 fiir die Zeile einen an- 
dren Wortlaut erschlossen, hatte dem aber leider in ZAW eine 
so kurze Fassung gegeben, da das Recht, ja die Notwendig- 
keit dieser Schluffolgerung schwerlich ausreichend klar geworden 
ist. Es wird nétig sein, die Auslegung des Eingangsverses ab 
ovo aufzuwickeln, da ich der Uberzeugung bin, da& die heutige 
Auslegung schon die Grundfrage fiir ihn falsch beantwortet. 
Was ist in ihm das prius, was das posterius, was das Gegebene, 
was die daraus gezogene Folgerung? Wird all der Frevel be- 
gangen, weil man Gott leugnet und deshalb der Straflosigkeit 
gewib ist, oder zieht man den Schlub, dai es keinen Gott gebe, 
daraus, das soviel Frevel straflos veriibt wird? Alle Aus- 
legungen, die mir zur Hand sind, treten fiir die erstere Auf- 
fassung ein, und doch spricht schon der Form nach alles da- 
gegen. ,Der Tor“, in der Einzahl, denkt, es sei kein Gott, 
aber die da ,verderbt, ja abscheulich handeln“ stehn in der 
Mehrzahl. Wie soll dann 533 dazu das Subjekt sein? Natiirlich 
kénnte das Wort auch kollektiv gebraucht werden; aber vor- 
kommen tut das doch nirgends, wohl aber, wo die Mehrzahl ge- 
meint ist, O°923 (2 Sam. 13 13; Hes. 13 3) und M1933 (Hi. 2 10), 
oder 233 ‘33 (Hi. 308). Und wenn vollends so grobe Zwei- 
deutigkeit entstehn konnte wie hier, wo man doch zweifellos 
beim Wechel des numerus unter den Pluralformen das un- 
bestimmte Subjekt ,sie‘ oder ,man“ verstehn konnte (Ges.- 
Kautzsch § 144f): warum bediente sich der Dichter nicht der 
Mehrzahl, wenn er ,,die Toren“* zugleich als die Ubeltiter des 
zweiten Fiinfers einfiihren wollte? Und weiter gibt man sich 
die gréfite Miihe zu beweisen, daf es sich keineswegs um theo- 
retische Skepsis handle, dab 233 nicht blob der Tor sei, sondern 
auch anderwirts frevelhaft handle. Gewif kann die Torheit 
auch dahin auslaufen; aber 223 bezeichnet das an sich nicht, 
und wo es grundlegend eingefiihrt wird wie hier, sollte man 
doch meinen, da es bei dem Begriff bliebe und der Hérer oder 
Leser nicht nutzlos in die Irre gefihrt wiirde. Jedenfalls ist 


24 So iibersetzen verschiedene Ausleger an unsrer Stelle, Konig in 
demselben Sinne ,,Jeder Tor“. 
25 Hitzig iibersetzt einfach ,Der Ruchlose“, Mowinckel (V, S. 17) 
»der Frevler“. 
12 
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in der Stelle, die man immer wieder zum Beweise anfiihrt, dab 
die Gottesleugnung das prius, das vermeintlich straflose Fre- 
veln die Folgerung daraus sei, Ps. 10 4, 11, das Subjekt dafiir 
nicht 233, sondern YW) (V. 4 zu Anfang, alles Folgende, auch 
das Gottvergessen von VY. 11 noch mit beherrschend). Und 
wenn die abstrakte Méglichkeit dieser Auffassung durch 
Ps. 104 zweifellos bewiesen ist, so bedenke man doch, dah auch 
ihr die umgekehrte Schlubfolge bereits voraufgegangen sein mub. 
Denn aus der Beobachtung, daf so viele Frevel unbestraft 
bleiben, hat ja der YW) erst den Schlub gezogen, dah es gar 
keinen riichenden Gott gebe, da also auch er ungestraft 
siindigen kénne. Das Urspriingliche ist also jedenfalls dieser 
Schlub, die Leugnung Gottes aus der grofen Zahl der unbe- 
straften Frevel, und der kann doch auch gezogen werden, ohne 
dai er zu ruchloser Ausnutzung fiihrt, oder gezogen sein, ehe 
es dazu kommt: so also, dab, der ihn zieht, ein Tor bleibt und 
nicht zum Frevler wird. Wozu dann diese Zweideutigkeit? 
Vor allen Dingen aber: wenn hier als der alles beherrschende 
Hauptsatz die térichte Uberzeugung eingefiihrt wird, daS es 
keinen Gott gebe, so muf man durchaus erwarten, dal der 
Grund, auf dem sie beruht, nicht verschwiegen wird. Daf der 
im ganzen Alten Testament nicht etwa theoretischer Natur ist, 
sondern rein praktischer, die Beobachtung der Straflosigkeit 
so vieler Siinden und Verbrechen, die selbst die frommen 
Singer von Ps. 49 und 73 und einen Hiob ins Wanken brachte; 
dah es sich um eben diese Not auch in unsrem Psalm 
handelt: dariiber sind alle Ausleger einverstanden, und davon 
haben wir uns bei der Auslegung aller folgenden Verse aus- 
reichend iiberzeugt. Aber grundlegend ausgesprochen kann es 
doch nur dann sein, wenn der Tor, der zu dieser Uberzeugung 
gekommen ist, mit seinem ,,Es gibt keinen Gott“ noch nicht zu 
Ende ist, sondern weiter redet, soda das ,,Verderbt- und Ab- 
scheulichhandeln“ von 1b nicht sein Tun bezeichnet, sondern 
seine Beobachtung.” Dafiir kénnte man sich zur Not selbst 


46 Ich finde dieses Verstaéndnis in keiner einzigen der mir vorliegen- 
den Auslegungen. Auch G. F. Moore (Judaism I, p. 360, 1. 3f.) sieht 
augenscheinlich in dem Toren von 1a auch die Frevler von 1b. 
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mit dem iiberlieferten Text zufrieden geben. Wenn wirklich 
die gesamte Menschheit verderbt und abscheulich handelt, wie 
1b8 es jetzt ausspricht, so kann man sich nicht wundern, wenn, 
der das beobachtet, zu dem Schluf gelangt, es miisse etwas im 
Weltregiment nicht in Ordnung sein, wohl gar der Welten- 
richter fehlen. Aber freilich, da ausgerechnet ein Tor zu 
einem so strengen sittlichen Urteil gelangen sollte, einem Ur- 
teil, das mit dem des priifenden Weltengottes in V. 3 iiberein- 
kommt, fillt schwer zu glauben, und sicherlich hat dies vor 
allem dazu gefiihrt, 1b nicht als das Urteil des Toren, sondern 
als die Aussage des Dichters iiber ihn aufzufassen. 

Was dem recht verstandenen Text von V. 1 fehit, ist die Er- 
ginzung der Beobachtung ,,Verderbt, abscheulich handeln sie“ 
durch die andre, da sich der strafende Richter dafiir 
vermissen lift; erst aus dieser Gegeniiberstellung flieht der 
Schlub, dab es keinen Gott gebe. Aber nicht nur als Grund- 
lage fiir 1a mu diese Feststellung im Munde des Toren ge- 
fordert werden, sondern ebenso fiir V.2. Denn geht jener 
térichte Schluf fehl, gibt es dennoch einen Gott, so enthalt 
eben derselbe, fiir V.1 zu fordernde Satz gegen diesen Gott 
die Anklage, dai er seine Schuldigkeit nicht tue. Mit dieser 
Anklage ringen die Siinger von Ps. 49 und 73.” Nun ist aber 
gerade diese Anklage hier unentbehrlich, weil nur sie das Ein- 
greifen Jahwes in VY. 2-4 zu erkliiren vermag. ,, Wie, sollte ich 
wirklich meine Pflicht versiiumt haben? Da muf ich doch gleich 
einmal zusehen!“ — Das ist, in der vollen anthropopathischen 
Fassung, wie sie sich hier von selbst versteht, die Erwigung, 
die Jahwe veranlait, ans Himmelfenster zu treten und seine 
Augen iiber die Menschenwelt schweifen zu lassen. Ganz von 
selbst ergibt sich hier ein merkwiirdiges Gegenstiick zu dem 
Ringen Abrahams mit Jahwe um mégliche Gerechte in Sodom 
und Gomorrha (Gen. 19 23.): dort Verschonung, wenn sich 
solche finden, hier gerechtes Gericht iiber die Schuldigen, wenn 
vergewaltigte Gerechte es verdienen. Um dieses Zurhandsein 


27 Lies vor allem Ps. 7315: A433 statt: ‘AW, einer dngstlichen Ver- 
schlimmbesserung; vgl. meinen Aufsatz ZAW 1915 und schon meine 
Anzeige Theol. Lit. Zt. 24. 10. 1896, So jetzt auch Gunkel. 

12* 
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Jahwes zu erkliiren, dessen Inderluftstehn in dem iiberlieferten 
Texte man sich in wahrhaft riihrender Weise bisher hat ge- 
fallen lassen, mub in V.1 durchaus diese Anklage vorausgehn. 
Selbst dann noch, wenn des Toren Mund ihr wirklich Aus- 
druck gegeben hat, ist, dai Jahwe ihr Folge gibt, ein Beweis 
reichlich so grofer Langmut, wie man sie stets an seiner Ver- 
handlung mit Abraham bewundert hat. 

Nun haben wir aber oben (S. 176) mit Sicherheit gesehen, da 
die letzte Zeile von V.1, 3% AYY PS schon um ihrer Linge 
willen nicht urspriinglich sein kann, sondern, aus V. 3 entlehnt, 
einen andren Wortlaut ersetzt haben mui. Dieser verlorene 
Wortlaut muf jene Eventualanklage, die andre Méglichkeit 
neben der térichten Leugnung Gottes, enthalten haben; fir 
ihren Ausdruck aber steht uns der Wegweiser zu Gebote, dah 
sie nur zwei Hebungen messen darf. Diese beiden Ziel- 
punkte leiteten mich bei dem Wagnis, eine Fassung fiir die 
verlorene Zeile vorzuschlagen —- es multe gewagt sein, um 
die Méglichkeit zu erweisen — und so bot ich dafiir 1915 die 
Worte by) oy PS,** ,,keiner achtet darauf*, ,ohne da wer 
Acht gibt.“ Auch heute weil ich nichts Besseres vorzuschlagen: 
das Siitzchen entspricht meiner Uberzeugung nach allen An- 
forderungen. Auf das Uberhandnehmen des Frevels Achten 
heiSt es gebiihrend heimsuchen. Das kann nur Gott und mub 
es tun: findet sich niemand dafiir, so gibt es eben keinen Gott. 
— Der Bestand an Buchstaben ist dem iiberlieferten MYY ]'S 
31% so ihnlich, daf man fast einen Unfall fiir dessen Eintreten 
verantwortlich machen kénnte. Aber anderseits auch wieder 
war dieser Wortlaut, sobald man ib dem Dichter statt dem 
Toren in den Mund legte — und dies Mifverstindnis diirfte 
schon sehr friih eingerissen sein — so unméglich, da eine 
Anderung, vermeintlich Berichtigung, durchaus notwendig er- 
schien. Wie konnte derselbe Dichter, der in V. 2-4 Jahwe als 
gewissenhaften Untersuchungsrichter einfiihrte, eben vorher be- 
haupten, er kiimmere sich nicht um den sittlichen Zustand des 
Menschengeschlechts? Man konnte nicht fehlgehn, wenn man 


28 Die Wendung genau so, ohne folgende Priposition, Jes. 41 22; 
Hes. 445; Hagg. 2 15, 18, richtig verbessert Richt. 19 30. 
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dafiir das Ergebnis seiner Untersuchung einsetzte, aus dem der 
vorgefundene Satz wohl einfach durch Textschaden entstanden 
zu sein scheinen mochte. — So bleibe ich denn bei meinem 
Vorschlag, bis ein besserer dafiir geboten wird.” 

Und nun noch ein letzter Schritt, ebenfalls ganz gegen das 
Herkommen, wenn auch ohne eine Anderung. Gelegentlich 
wird betont, dai “OS in V.1 tempus historicum ist, wenn 
auch die Meisten ruhig beim Priisens bleiben, ohne das auch nur 
zu entschuldigen, und dessen muf auch ich selbst mich anklagen. 
Sicher sind jene im Recht; aber was daraus mit Notwendigkeit 
folgt, habe ich nur bei dem iiltesten von ihnen gefunden. Das 
geschichtliche Tempus ,Es sprach“ berichtet von einer ein- 
maligen Handlung; die einmalige Handlung aber will von einem 
einmaligen, einheitlichen Subjekt vollzogen sein, steht sie in der 
Einzahl, von einem Individuum. So zweifellos also 223 i in der 
Dichtung die Bedeutung von baa haben kénnte, so sicher 
heift es hier nicht ,der Tor‘, d. h. der Tor als Gattung oder 
Typus, daher fiiglich ,jeder Tor“ (Kénig) oder ,,die Toren“, 
sondern ,,ein Tor“, der betreffende, von dem das “D8 be- 
richtet.** Und das ist nicht, wie Olshausen iibersetzt und aus- 
legt, ,,ei (bestimmter und allen Zeitgenossen wohl bekannter) 
Tor“ — er meint, ein gottloser Herrscher oder Heerfiihrer — 
vielmehr kennt ihn kein Mensch, weil er sich ja hiitet seine 
Gottesleugnung auszusprechen, sondern nur bei sich selber ge- 
redet, d. h. gedacht hat. Nur Jahwe, der ins Verborgene sieht, 
der auch die Gedanken der Menschen liest und hért, der hats 
vernommen, und so gibt er dem Gedangengang jenes Toren 
durch seine Untersuchung unmittelbare Folge. Der Dichter 
aber, als der Seher, dem Einblick in Jahwes Rat vergénnt 


29 Gebucht wird mein Vorschlag, und daf ich den ganzen Vers als 
Rede des Toren denke, von Gunkel, ohne ein Urteil dariiber. Konig 
fiihrt einen halben Satz aus meinen ,,Schénsten Psalmen“ (S. 102) tiber 
meine Auffassung von V.1 an und stellt dann fest, wie ,jedermann 
sieht, daS diese Behauptung keine Grundlage im Texte besitzt“, ohne 
dem Leser zu verraten, dal ich eben auf Anderung des Textes bestehe. 
— Andre Erwihnungen meiner Auffassung sind mir nicht begegnet. 

30 LXX Elrev, Vulg. Dixit, Olshausen ,,dachte“, Wellhausen ,,thought*, 
Kautzsch3 ,Es sprach“, Konig ,Gesprochen hat“. 

31 So richtig LXX Elrev &dpwv, nicht d ddpwr. 
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worden ist (1 Kén. 22 19; Hi. 15 8), der hat beides gehért und 
gesehen; er berichtet Jahwes Spruch (V. 4) und iibernimmt dann 
selbst dessen Auslegung (V. 5, 6): 


Gottes gerechte Vergeltung wartet auf ein gerechtes 
Geschlecht! 


Wie sehr der Psalm durch diese Auffassung und leichte Her- 
stellung an dramatischer Kraft und Schénheit gewinnt, das darf 
ich wohl zum Schluf betonen und der Hoffnung Ausdruck 
geben, dab es hie und da méchte nachempfunden werden. Um 
das zu erleichtern, gebe ich ebenso wie Torrey den gewonnenen 
Text und seine Ubersetzung im Zusammenhang. Im ersteren 

mache ich die Abweichungen von beiden Textgestalten durch 
Vokalisierung kenntlich. Die Ubersetzung wird sich Mithe 
geben, dem Tonfall des Urtextes gerecht zu werden, 
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. Es sprach ein Tor in seinem Sinn: 
»Hs gibt keinen Gott; 
»Verderbt, abscheulich handeln sie — 
niemand beachtets.“* — 


2. Jahwe, vom Himmel lugt’ er aus 
auf die Menschenkinder, 
Zu sehn, ob’s ‘nen Verstiindigen giibe, 
der da fragte nach Gott. 
3. Alles war von ihm gewichen, 
insgesamt entartet; 
Da war keiner, der Gutes tat, 
auch nicht ein Einzger: 
. »ernten mich nicht griindlich kennen 
die Ubeltiter, 
Die da frafen mein Volk, als ‘iben sie Brot, 
ohne mich zu fiirchten?!« — 


. Da erschrak man gewaltig, 
und war doch kein Schrecken; 
Denn Jahwe dein Gott nahm sich an 
des gerechten Geschlechts: 
. Jahwe verstreute deines Belagerers Gebeine — 
sie scheiterten, weil er sie verworfen! 


. O dab von Zion kime das Heil Israels! 
Wenn Jahwe wendet seines Volks Geschick, 
Wird Jakob jubeln, Israel sich freuen. 
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THREE ASSYRIOLOGICAL FOOTNOTES TO THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


HE purpose of these notes is to bring to the attention 

of Old Testament students some unnoticed passages of 
R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters (14 volumes, 
1892-1914) that have a bearing on the history and religion 
of the Israelites. 


1. Lléni = Elohim 
The plural of ilu (god) used, like elohim in the O. T., in 


the sense of “deity” is well known in the Tell-el-Amarna 
correspondence (cf. Hehn, Die Biblische und die Babylonische 
Gottesidee, Leipzig 1913, pp. 171ff.), but the occurrences of 
this idiom in the time of Ashurbanipal have been generally 
overlooked. Hehn (loc. cit.) notes but a single instance in 
Harper’s Letters. Several passages listed below have been 
collected by Behrens (Assyrisch-babylonische Briefe kultischen 
Inhalts, Leipzig 1906, p. 6, note 2). 

a) “ Ashur my deity” (alant-ia): Harper 287 rey. 8; 290 obv. 12; 
292 obv. 6; 297 obv. 6; 1170 obv. 10f. 

b) lami used with the verb in the singular: “As to the 
man who serves according to the command of his lords (bélé-3u, 
his master?), the shedu deity (dani), his [...], will lead him 
(iraddi-su) on an auspicious path” (118 obv. 9ff). “On the 
second day the deity (lant) of the king will protect (us) 
(inasur)” (433 obv. 6ff.). “Your deity (ilani-ka), if anyone has 
had something to do with the matter, has (indeed) given ex- 
press orders (Sutu-ma pi-Su ittidin)” (392 rev. 9 ff). 
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c) Adjectival use of ilani in the genitive (for the parallel 
construction of elohim see Arnold, Ephod and Ark, pp. 29 ff, 
35f.): “The sacred stable” (uri Sa ilani) (65 obv. 20); “the 
sacred charioteer” (mukil-asdte 5a ilaini) (65 obv. 21-rev. 1); 
“the divine ordinances” (parsé 3a ilani) (65 rev. 10); “your 
temple” (bit ilani-ka) (532 rev. 10); “the temple” (bit dani) 
(566 rev. 6). 


2. Judah’s tribute to Assyria 


Harper, Letters, No. 632, is a report of the payment of 
tribute on the part of Judah and of neighboring nations to 
the Assyrian king. It reads: “Two mana of gold the Am- 
monites, one mana of gold the Moabites, ten mana of silver 
the Judeans, [...] mana of silver the [Edomites (?)], [...] the 
Gublites (i.e. the people of Gebal or Byblus), unto (?) the 
king my lord have sent.” (Obv. ZZ ma-na hurasi * "bit 
am-man-na-a-a *I ma-na hurasi * ™™“mu-'-ba-a-a © X ma-na 
kaspi ® ™*yq-u-da-a-a ’ [...ma-nJa kaspi *...-a-a 9... (Rev. 
tle. t fmate guj-ub-la-a-a * [ana ir]ti (?) 3a Sarri beli-ia * us-si- 
bi-lu-u-ni). 

The nations seem to be ordered according to the amount 
paid, beginning with the largest. The sums are surprisingly 
small and must represent payments of annual tribute rather 
than war indemnities. The fact that Judah pays less than 
the Moabites and less than half of the amount sent by the 
Ammonites, sanctions the inference that this report should be 
dated after 701 B. C., when Sennacherib had materially reduced, 
impoverished, and depopulated the kingdom of Hezekiah. It 
is safe to assume that the payment was made either to Esar- 
haddon (681-668) or to Ashurbanipal (668-625) by Manasseh 
(691-638), who is named by both these Assyrian rulers in a 
list of 12 faithful vassals of Southern Syria and Phoenicia, 
together with the kings of the nations mentioned in this report 
(Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek II, pp. 149 and 239). 

This unique record is important both for Assyrian and for 
Palestinian history. Lists giving the exact amount of annual 
tribute paid to Assyria are very scarce. In his History of 
Assyria (1923), Olmstead mentions but three (pp. 129, 383, 607), 
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covering other territories, overlooking, however, the text under 
discussion. The Old Testament gives occasionally the exact 
amount of war indemnities (2 Ki. 15 19; 18 14; 23 33) but, with 
the exception of the tribute in kind paid by Mesha of Moab 
to Omri (2 Ki. 34; LXX, however, regards it as an indem- 
nity), never specifies the sums paid annually by a king to his 
foreign overlord. 


3. The earliest reference to the kiblah 


It was probably in Babylonia soon after 586 B. C. that the 
Jews began to turn their faces toward Jerusalem, or more 
exactly toward the spot where the Holy of Holies had stood, 
in their prayers. Ezekiel (8 16) condemns in the strongest 
terms the practice of worshiping the sun with the back toward 
the temple and the face toward the East. The post-exilic 
prayer of Solomon (1 Ki. 8 44, 48) and later passages in the 
Old Testament (Ps. 58 (Eng. 57]; 282; Dan. 611 (Eng. 6 10]) 
and in the Apocrypha (Tobit 311; 3 Ezra 458) assume that 
Jews in foreign countries turned their faces in the direction 
of Jerusalem in their worship of Jehovah. This custom is 
alluded to in the Mishnah (Berakoth 45). Jerome, comment- 
ing on Ez. 816, writes, “Praecipiente ipso Domino per Moysen, 
quoad nequaquam in morem Gentilium contra Orientem Deum 
orare deberent, sed in quacumque fuissent orbis parte ... adora- 
rent contra templum.” 

This Jewish custom, which was adopted by Mohammed 
(Koran 2 136-145) and became a characteristic feature of Islamic 
worship, has not been noticed, to my knowledge, in the an- 
cient religions before the exile. It is, therefore, interesting to 
note a clear allusion to the ‘iblah in a letter written from 
Erech before 625 B.C., presumably to Ashurbanipal (Harper, 
Letters, No. 1387). The purpose of this communication, so far 
as it can be made out from the mutilated condition of the 
tablet, which as yet has not been published in translation, 
seems to be to assure the Assyrian king of the devotion of 
leading citizens of Erech, The unknown writer prays Ishtar 
and Nana for the preservation of the life of the king of 
countries, his lord, for the stability of his royal throne, for 
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the overthrow of his enemy, for his peace, and for the skill 
and productivity of his craftsmen. He assures the king that 
Bel and the Lady of Erech, Nabu and Nana, by graciously 
turning their countenances toward Assyria, will grant blessings. 
A number of men and the nobility of Erech assure the writer 
that they are with him and add, after a passage that is not 
clear, “As formerly we turn our faces to Assyria in our prayers 
to the gods [or: deity] of the king.” (Rev. * ki-i 9 Sa mah-ri- 
im-me pa-ni-ni © a-na ™ “assur ni-is-kun " ina su-li-e Sa ilani 
Sa Sarri). The allusion to the kiblah is unmistakable: the 
turning of the face toward Assyria in praying to Assyrian 
gods is evidently a well established usage dating from earlier 
days. Not the least surprising peculiarity of this statement 
is the assumption that the prayers offered in Erech by people 
turning their faces toward Assyria could be heard by the gods 
of that country in the distant North. Such a spiritual con- 
ception of the deity is truly astonishing at this time outside 
of the Old Testament. Even though the Jewish exiles in 
Babylonia would presumably have turned their faces toward 
Jerusalem, when they offered prayer, independently of external 
influences, we may well suppose that the existence of this 
Babylonian usage contributed to give a permanent character 
to the institution of the kiblah among the Jews. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
The Strophic Arrangement of the Benedicite 


N examination of the text of the so-called “Septuagint” 
and Theodotionic versions of the “Benedicite” reveals a 
number of important differences. In the first place, they vary 
in the number of verses, LX X having two more than Theod. 
They are also different in the arrangement of verses. One is 
led naturally to wonder why there should be such differences 
in what appears to have been, originally, a single Hebrew hymn. 
After the model of other Hebrew hymns, we should expect 
to find in the Benedicite a definite stanza measurement. So 
far, in the many studies made of the hymn, no one seems to 
have mentioned the detection of specific stanza divisions. Now 
a principle of the stanza is that it divides with the moments of 
thought, each stanza representing a new moment of thought. 
It is possible, then, that definite stanzas can be marked off, if 
the hymn is examined with an effort to note such differences 
of the thought content. 

A very definite step in the progress of the thought of the 
poem is evident with verse 74. The step is indicated by a 
change in construction (from the second person to the third). 
The address to the earth is the beginning of a new moment of 
thought. This division, occurring actually in the middle of the 
hymn, is significant. 

With the hymn divided thus into halves, other divisions may 
well be sought for. A natural break in the movement of the 


1 Verse numbers used in this article are those of H. B. Swete’s The 
Old Testament in Greek, Vol. ITI. 
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thought occurs at verse 64, In the preceding verses, the poet 
has been dealing with things on high (in the heavens); now his 
mind turns to phenomena which he conceives as coming from 
the heavens. The division at this point leaves the first section 
of the poem in both recensions to consist of seven verses. 

Bearing in mind the Hebrew fondness for the number seven,’ 
we might expect to find the second section of the first half of 
the hymn to contain seven verses. As a matter of fact, LXX 
has 10 and Theod. 8 verses. It is singular, also, that the greatest 
differences between the two in the content and arrangement of 
verses occur in this section. It is well to clear up these difficul- 
ties, if possible, before proceding further, to try whether this 
division of the author’s thought can be reduced to seven 
verses also. 

Thus far in the poem, the writer seems to have expressed in 
each verse a fairly distinct and separate idea. On the probable 
theory that he would not repeat ideas already included in other 
verses, verses 67 and 68 might be eliminated, with the feeling 
that they are sufficiently included in verse 70 which is the same 
in both recensions. In the same way, verse 69 could be stricken 
out since it is partly taken up by verse 70 and has only a half 
equivalent in Theod. where verse 69 is a partial repetition of 
verse 66. In other words, by striking out verses 67 and 68 from 
LXX (which are not in Theod.) and verse 69 from both LXX 
and Theod., we have left a section of seven verses in both cases. 

Viewing this first half, then, as originally complete with four- 
teen verses, with each verse expressing a distinct idea, we begin 
to sense the trend of the poet’s thought. There is a gradual 


2 An interesting as well as recent discussion of this subject is the 
article “Some uses of Numbers” by Dr. John P. Peters published in this 
JournaL, 38, pp. 15ff. In treating of the number “seven” as having a 
certain mystical meaning, Dr. Peters mentions the Beatitudes and the 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer as well-known examples. He points, in 
greater detail, to a seven-fold division of the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis each marked off (except the first) with the words, “These are 
the generations,” also, to the seven occurrences of, “And God saw that 
it was good” (Gen. 1 4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25, 31), and the seven repetitions of the 
phrase “All is vanity and striving after Wind” in Ecclesiastes 1 14; 2 11; 
217; 226; 44; 416; 69, 
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descent from the heavens down to the earth. Now that this 
thought is complete, he concerns himself with the part of God’s 
creation which he sees upon the earth. 

After verse 74, the next step in the development of the 
author’s thought occurs with verse 82. This first part of the 
second half of the hymn contains eight verses and is almost 
identical in both LXX and Theod. The one out-standing 
difference between the two is in the content and order of verse 77. 
In LXX “showers and fountains” has only a half equivalent 
(“fountains”) in Theod., where the verse is found to follow 
verse 78. This difference may have resulted from the feeling 
that the idea “fountains” (or “springs,” which is nearer the 
meaning of yal) was not sufficiently different from the “rivers” 
of verse 78 to stand alone in this verse. In any case, to strike 
out verse 77 would restore the same verse arrangement in both 
recensions and leave the sequence of ideas to stand in what 
seems to be the correct order. 

In the third part of the poem just now considered, the writer 
has dealt with God’s creation on earth in a fashion not unlike 
that of the author of the first chapter of Genesis. He does not 
speak of God’s human creation until verse 82. Here, apparently, 
the fourth section of the poem begins. Even thru these last 
verses there is evident a movement down to the spiritually 
minded in the community... “holy and humble in heart.” 

In this last quarter of the hymn there are nine numbered 
verses (actually ten). The last three so-called “narrative” 
verses (88-90) are somewhat out of tune with the form and 
thought of the writer in the preceding verses. One authority 
(Dr. R. H. Charles) has suggested that these verses are a later 
enlargement of what was the original conclusion. It is very 
probable, however, that the original, or something like it, is to 
be found in these three verses. In this case, verse 90 with its 
rather inclusive “all ye that worship” would seem to be most 
fitting as a conclusion. Verse 90 in Theod. is to be preferred 
over that in LXX which contains a needless addition of “and 
to the ages of the ages.” Here too, then, there were probably 
seven verses. 


With the same motive that leads us to conceive of the original 
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Benedicite as a four-stanza poem of 28 verses (seven in each 
stanza), we might examine the Benedictus Es which is placed 
immediately before it in the Greek Daniel. In this poem there 
are five numbered verses (actually six) and each verse contains 
a single idea with the exception of verse 55 (LX X), which has 
two distinct and separate thoughts. It is reasonable to believe 
that the latter phrase, “sittest upon the cherubim,” was once 
by itself as a single verse. This would make seven verses in all 
and bring the poem more into harmony with the form that 
Hebrew poets have used so often. 

The following arrangement presents the results of the above 
discussion. 


BENEDICITE 
(LXX) 
57 1 Bless the Lord, all ye works of the Lord, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


2 Bless the Lord, ye heavens, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


3 Bless the Lord, ye angels of the Lord, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


4 Bless the Lord, all ye waters above the heaven, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


5 Bless the Lord, all ye powers of the Lord, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


6 Bless the Lord, sun and moon, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


7 Bless the Lord, ye stars of heaven, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


s Bless the Lord, every shower and dew, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


9 Bless the Lord, all ye winds, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


10 Bless the Lord, ye fixe and heat, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 
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Bless the Lord, ye hoarfrosts and snows, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


Bless the Lord, ye nights and days, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 
Bless the Lord, light and darkness, 


Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


i Bless the Lord, ye lightnings and clouds, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


Let the earth bless the Lord, 
Let (it) praise and highly exalt him forever. 


Bless the Lord, ye mountains and hills, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


17 Bless the Lord, all ye things growing upon the earth, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


18 Bless the Lord, ye seas and rivers, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


i9 Bless the Lord, ye whales and all things that move in the waters, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


20 Bless the Lord, all ye birds of the heaven, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


21 Bless the Lord, all ye wild beasts and cattle, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 

22 Bless the Lord, ye sons of men, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


23 Bless the Lord, Israel, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


24 Bless the Lord, ye priests, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


2 Bless the Lord, ye servants, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


26 Bless the Lord, ye spirits and souls of the righteous, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 
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(LXX) 
s7 27 Bless the Lord, ye holy and humble (men) in heart, 
Praise and highly exalt him forever. 


28 Bless the God of Gods, all ye that worship, 
Praise and acknowledge (him), 
For his mercy (is) forever. 


BENEDICTUS ES 


Blessed art thou, O Lord God of our Fathers, 
And praised and highly exalted forever. 


And blessed is the holy name of thy glory, 
And highly praised and highly exalted forever. 


3 Blessed art thou in the temple of thy holy glory, 
And highly praised and highly glorified forever. 


4 Blessed art thou on the glorious throne of thy kingdom, 
And praised and highly exalted forever. 


55b (5) Blessed art thou that sittest (upon) the cherubim, 
And praised and highly exalted forever. 


56a 6 Blessed art thou that beholdest the depths, 
And praised and glorified forever. 


56 67 Blessed art thou in the firmament of heaven, 
And praised and glorified forever. 


Okanogan, Wash. Exumer B. Curistie 


An Identification of tiskah yémini, Ps. 137 5 


The common rendering of this phrase is still, “Let my right 
hand forget her cunning” —as if having to deal with the usual 
verb MY “to forget.” The words her cunning, however, are 
not to be found in the Hebrew text. They merely represent 
an indispensable addition made by translators in order to sup- 
ply the direct object required by MYA in consequence of its 
interpretation as a transitive verb, “to forget.” The actual 
absence of this object in the MT then naturally induced modern 
scholars to suggest a change of vocalization, viz. MI¥A, so as 

13 
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to give the same verb a passive form in supposed accordance’ 
with LXX éwiAnoOein, Now “Let my right hand be forgotten” 
presents a very poor sense and bad parallelism with "JW? paw 
‘om, although apparently more satisfactory grammatically. But 
precisely in view of this latter fact one could hardly imagine 
how, in dealing with so familiar a verb as M3W, “to forget,” it 
would have occurred even to the least scholarly copyist or 
Masorete to mistakenly change the vocalization from a supposed 
MIWA to the apparently less correct MT MYR. Thus the 
authenticity of the latter vocalization seems well to be warranted 
by the very fact of its having been preserved by the Masorah 
notwithstanding the grammatical disadvantage entailing a forced 
interpretation of MIVA as “forget her cunning.” If there is 
anything wrong here, it must then be with the consonants. 

Ehrlich’s’ suggestion to read "}i3WH) instead of "3%" navn 
is a little too easy, paying no heed at all to parallelism. There 
is, however, all evidence from the context that our phrase is 
parallel to ‘ord saw path. While the latter clause speaks of 
a physical disablement of the tongue that would henceforth be 
prevented from singing, ‘3¥3° MIWN must similarly convey the 
idea of crippling the right hand to make it incapable of playing 
the musical instruments mentioned in verse 2. 

The reading WHIM, however, adopted by many a scholar 
since Graetz’s days, can hardly suit our context where “to grow 
lean” (WMD) would present an obviously too pale and prosaic® 
parallel to ‘>. ++ paw, “cleave te the mouth-roof.” This 
latter expression seems best to point to a counterpart similarly 
connoting loss of the faculty of motion. 

Now to the same effect we find a very curious and suggestive 


1 This accordance seems to be only superficial, i. e., of a morphological 
character. Semantically speaking, however, the optative aorist émAynacGely 
might perhaps have the same active connotation that attaches to the MT 
nvm, being derived from a deponent verb éwAavddvoua, “to forget.” The 
rule of the object in the genitive characterizing this verb makes it further 
improbable to give the above passive form also a passive meaning. 

2 See A. B. Ehrlich, Die Psalmen, Berlin 1905, pp. 356-7. 

3 The same can be said of Perles’ suggestion to view N3WA as a com- 
bination of the Mishnaic phrase...m> wn, lit. “the power of... grew 
weak.” It is rather ingenious, but can hardly have here any practical value. 
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remark in Ibn-Ezra’s commentary (XIIth cent.). After having 
accepted the usual interpretation of our verse, albeit “the object 
of "3% MIWN is missing,” he adds with regard to this verb the 
following short observation: “ However, some say it means YN, 
being a draft Aeyouevoy.” This WIXA “to dry up” evidently 
refers to 1 Ki. 134 YON ADWrd OD NA... TP WIM, where it 
properly means “to be paralysed.” Cf. also Zech. 1117. Thus 
in the XIIth century there were scholars who considered our 
MIWN as an intransitive verb—different from the common MW 
“to forget” —with the proper signification “to be paralysed.” 
Very probably we are here in the presence of one of those 
curious cases where tradition might have sporadically preserved 
the correct connotation of a phrase even after the original form 
of the latter had been impaired in writing. 

Be that as it may, the MT M3YM certainly represents a mere 
metathesis of nvon from an archaic verb MW, “to be paralysed, 
lame.” This is sufficiently borne out by Arabic where the same 
root has been preserved under various forms, as 4 S“to be 


- 


4 245 ‘ 9 & 5 
crippled in the legs,” or | “lame, cripple,’ eas “weak- 


er 


a P P . 
handed, impotent,’ , “lameness, impotence of the limbs,” 


kee “crippleness.” Our ‘J*O* MYA now NIYS ON, 
“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, Let my right hand grow 
paralysed (or crippled)” originally presented a mere case of 
assonance, a form of style of which Hebrew poetry is quite 
fond, and which in medieval Arabic, for instance, became almost 
a mania.* Now, when the identity of this MWON as a hapax 
legomenon had been forgotten, any copyist could not but con- 
fuse its root with that of JN3WS, precisely on account of the 
original assonance with it. Thus most naturally arose the MT 
MIWN instead of the archaic and genuine NWA, cf. above 


Arab. ens ete. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. IseaEL Erran 


4 Compare, e. g., any paragraph or maxim in Zamakhshari’s Golden 
Necklaces (~® | .3\5b1), ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris 1876. 
13* 
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Two Notes on the Kalamu Inscription 


1. In the Hebrew inscription of King Kalamu, c. 850 B. C., 
found at Zenjirli in the far north of Syria, published by von 
Luschan in Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, iv (1911), and first 
interpreted by Littmann (SB of the Berlin Academy, 1911, 
976 ff.), occurs a phrase the sense of which is clear, although it 
is somewhat variously interpreted. The royal inscriber relates 
how he effected peace between the two castes of his subjects, 
the MuSKaBiM, apparently the “depressed” element, and the 
Ba RiRiM, or “barbarians,” apparently the ruling class of 
invaders. Of the former he says: “I took hold of the Mu&kabim 
by the hand, and O83 OF O35 Wa) Nw Aan.” This Littmann 
translates, understanding W323 as W53: “sie haben (mir) gegeben 
Vertrauen wie das Vertrauen einer Waise bei der Mutter.” 
Lidzbarski, Eph. 3, 218 ff. (1912), renders: “so daBh sie (mir) 
eine Gesinnung zeigten, wie die Gesinnung der Waise zu ihrer 
Mutter.” Torrey, JAOS 35 (1917), 365ff., pursues a different 
grammatical construction, regarding AW as first person (FW): 
“T gave them affection (for me) like the affection of the fatherless 
for his mother.” But the interpreters of the passage have not 
recognized a Biblical parallelism, namely in Ps. 1313: 

Tos “Sy Saad ‘wes ‘noon snyw Nd on 

“T have composed and silenced my soul like a weanling by his 
mother.”” The verb FY in Kalamu is entirely identical in 
meaning, I take it, with MW, in the Ps., = “set, settle, com- 
pose.” Torrey speaks of Kalamu’s “whimsically humorous, 
almost jocose” vein; and we may also remark the note of 
pathos, which recurs again in one of the tenderest passages of 
the Bible. The pathetic appears also in the Phoenician in- 
scriptions, e. g. that of Eshmunazar, where the king speaks 
of himself as “cut off untimely,” and laments himself, according 
to the favorite interpretation of an obscure passage, as “an 
orphan, son of a widow.” 

2. In the same text there occurs twice a perplexing vocable: 
1.5, om3p5s, and 1. 10, opm. In the first case, after 
reciting that four named predecessors accomplished nothing 
(yp 53), the king boasts that “what I have done >yp 53 
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pm3p57.” Littmann and Lidzbarski translate identically, “did 
not do the predecessors.” They agree in eliminating the second 
st, emending from the case in |. 10, while Lidzbarski offers the 
dubious suggestion that it may be a phenomenon like the 
South Arabic vowel-letter 1. Both assume a unique nisbe- 
form from the preposition "355. The only comparable case 
might be YO°35<7°35<O°35. Torrey interprets more sensibly: 
“that which I accomplished no one (even) of their predecessors 
had done,” i. e. the predecessors of the kings just named. He 
appears tacitly to agree with the earlier interpreters in regard 
to the alleged nisbe-formation, but then he allows a noun with 
the article and in construction with a suffix. (For such possible 
cases see Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 127, i, where probably all the 
cases are corrupt, with the exception of the articulated ppl. 
governing the acc., as in Arabic.) 

But grammatical simplification can be had by regarding the 
article as a relative particle, “who were before them.” This 
use of the article appears in Biblical Hebrew; but only with 
the perfect of verbs, (ib. § 138, i.k). But this use of the article 
with a nominal predicate appears in Arabic; see Wright, Arab. 
Gr., I, § 343, Rem. c. And I must think that some such sense 
of the article underlies the well known Arabic syntax of the 
“ qualificative” phrase (2b. 2, pp. 283f.); e. g. ra’aitu Zaidan al- 
hasana wajhuhu, “I saw Z. the one (who) handsome is his 
face” (in all such cases with the weakening of the relative 
sense of the article, so that the adjective is attracted in case, 
but not in gender, to the antecedent). That is, the demonstrative 
element h played, to a limited extent, the same part as the 
similar demonstratives, z in Hebrew, d in Aramaic, § in Ak- 
kadian and Old Hebrew. 

I confess I do not know what to make exactly of the second 
occurrence of the vocable: “I sat upon the throne of my father 
masn osban 1B,” translated generally, “in presence of the 
preceding kings.” Does this mean that he took position before 
the Manes of his predecessors? “Those who were before” 
should be spelt defective, o35on. We expect “who were before 
me.” Is there an error induced by the earlier case? 

University of Pennsylvania James A. MonTGOMERY 
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Die Fortsetzung von Baudissins Kyrios-Werk 


An der Herausgabe des umfassenden Werkes wird mit Hoch- 
druck gearbeitet. Sicher zur Uberraschung vieler Abnehmer 
erschienen, ehe der Erste Teil abgeschlossen war, als ,,Vierte 
Lieferung* 10 Bogen des Dritten Teils, und die _,, Fiinfte 
Lieferung“ brachte dann, auber den letzten 8 Bogen des Ersten, 
die ersten 2 Bogen des Zweiten Teils. Nun laufen der zweite 
und dritte Teil nebeneinander her, und es ist angesichts der 
unermiidlichen Arbeit des Herausgebers Otto Eissfeldt sichere 
Aussicht gegeben, dai das ganze Werk noch im Laufe dieses 
Jahres fertig vor uns liegen wird. Vorziiglich ist nach wie vor 
die Drucklegung; kein Wunder, da man hie und da Spuren 
findet, nach denen neben Fissfeldt selbst Littmann an den 
Korrekturen sich beteiligt, und dasselbe gilt fiir gewisse Ab- 
schnitte von H. Zimmern. 

Man wird sich freuen, bald das Gesamtwerk iiberschauen zu 
kénnen; denn das Buch bildet, so stiickweise erscheinend, 
keineswegs eine bequeme laufende Lektiire. Es ist schwer, den 
Faden immer fest in der Hand zu behalten. Das liegt vor 
allem an der Masse des aufgehiiuften, in die kleinsten Einheiten 
zerfallenden Stoffes, aber doch zum Teil auch an der Eigenart 
des Baudissinschen Schaffens. Nicht nur seine grobe, bewunderns- 
wirdige Gewissenhaftigkeit ist es, die ihm scharfe, klare Ent- 
scheidungen auf Schritt und Tritt erschwert, so dab er sie so 
lange wie irgend méglich hinausschiebt oder beim non liquet 
stehn bleibt; sondern auch eine angeborene Scheu vor positiver 
Kritik, die ja ohne Konjektur und Kombination nicht auskommt, 
daher immer eine starke Beimischung von Subjektivem mit sich 
fihrt. Vermége dieser Scheu entwickelt sich bei Baudissin eine 
Art von grundehrlichem Probabilismus, der gern zwischen ver- 
schiedenen Méglichkeiten die Wahl labt. 

Bei einem besonderen Abschnitt habe ich aber auch den 
Findruck erhalten, dah an solchem Schwanken des Urteils der 
Wunsch, seine Grundthese geférdert zu sehen, einen erheb- 
lichen Anteil hat. Das ist im III. Teil, I. Abt., III. Kap., ,,Die 
Gottesnamen mit der Bedeutung ,Herr‘“, der Abschnitt I. ,,ba‘al, | 
bel“ (S. 20 ff., besonders 27—44). ,,Fraglich kann erscheinen,“ 
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lesen wir S. 27, ,welche Bedeutung die Benennung ba‘al bei 
West- und Siidsemiten hatte — fiir das babylonische bél ist 
es kaum der Fall — nimlich ob, wie wir vorausgesetzt haben, 
die von ,,Herr“ oder vielmehr die von ,,Besitzer“, wonach sie 
in die Reihe der hier zu besprechenden Gottesbenennungen 
nicht gehéren wiirde.“ Sehe ich recht, so durfte hier nichts 
vorausgesetzt, sondern es mute mit der niichternen und er- 
schépfenden sprachlichen Untersuchung des Begriffes ba‘al in 
seinem rein appellativen und profanen Gebrauch eingesetzt 
werden. Die aber ist S. 27ff. nur hie und da, punkt- und strich- 
weise angeriihrt, mit gelegentlichen Zugestindnissen nach der 
andren Seite, z. B. S. 28 fiir ba‘al ,Ehemann“ als ,,Besitzer 
des Weibes“. Vollig durchgefiihrt hitte diese Untersuchung 
sicherlich W. Robertson Smith, B. Stade, Eduard Meyer (vgl. 
S. 29f.) Recht geben miissen, dab ba‘al nicht den ,,Herren“, 
sondern den ,,Besitzer“, auch des Kultusortes, bezeichne. 
Baudissin widerlegt sich meines Erachtens selber, wenn er 
(S. 29) zum Beweise fiir seine Anschauung deutsche Vorkommen 
anfiihrt, wo ,,in dem Ortsnamen dem Heiligennamen eine nahere 
Bestimmung nach dem Orte hinzugefiigt wird, wie Maria-Ein- 
siedeln, Mariazell“, die aber ,,diesen Heiligen nicht als den 
Besitzer des Ortes, sondern, im Unterschied von anderen, als 
den dort verehrten bezeichne“. Die Namen beweisen ja das 
Gegenteil: ,wo Maria siedelt“, ,Zelle der Maria“. Sie 
besitzt den Ort im eigentlichsten Sinne, er ist von ihr be- 
sessen, sie ist das den Ort beseelende numen loci: darum, 
weil man sie als dessen Besitzerin kennt, verehrt man sie dort, 
und nicht anderswo. Es ist genau dasselbe, was Jakob von dem 
él von Bethel (Gen. 28 i6ff.) erfahren hat und glaubt, und das- 
selbe gilt von den mit ba‘al zusammengesetzten Ortsnamen. 
Alles in allem glaube ich nicht, daf man mit Baudissin (S. 32) 
sagen darf, da die Verbindung von ba‘al mit einem Ortsnamen 
im Westsemitischen sich ebenso gut ,,wie von dem Besitzer ver- 
stehen lasse von dem ,,Herrn“, der an dem betreffenden Orte 
verehrt wird.“ Wo aber der Genetiv fehlt (vgl. S. 35), da hat ba‘al 
eben die urspriingliche Wortbedeutung schon verloren und den 
Begriff ,,Gott‘ angenommen, der nun weder mehr als ,, Besitzer“ 
noch als ,,Herr“ gedeutet werden darf. Ich mub es bei diesen 
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Andeutungen bewenden lassen: der Wunsch, auch bei ba‘al auf 
den ,,Herrn“ hinauszukommen, scheint mir hier wesentlich zu 
der schwankenden Haltung Baudissins beigetragen zu haben. 
Und doch hiitte er wohl auch den ,,Besitzer“ in etwas weiterem 
Sinne unter den ,,Herrn“ einreihen diirfen. 

Natiirlich kénnen kleine Schénheitsfehler den hohen Wert 
des grundlegenden Werkes nicht beeintrichtigen. Wir freuen 
uns seines riistigen Fortschreitens und sehen mit groher Genug- 
tuung seiner baldigen Vollendung entgegen. 


Universitit Marburg Kk. BuppE 


Inzwischen sind bis Anfang Mai auch noch die Sechste Liefe- 
rung (Dritter Teil, Bogen 11—20) und die Siebente Lieferung 
(Zweiter Teil, Bogen 3-12) erschienen, und der Abschluf des 
Werkes wird bis Ende des laufenden Jahres in Aussicht gestellt. 


Summer Meetings 


Members of the Society who pian to be abroad this summer 
are heartily invited to attend either or both of the following 
meetings: 

(1) Der Fiinfte Deutsche Orientalistentag, which will be held 
at Bonn August 21 to 25. This will consist of sessions 
devoted to the field of Old Testament and Oriental studies, 
together with a celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Deutsche Palistina- Verein. 

(2) The Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists, 
to be held at Oxford August 27 to September 1. 
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